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Twitient.—The dewy morning of. childhood 
has passed, and the noon of youth has gone, and 
the gloom of twilight is gathering over my spirit. 
Alas! alas! how my heart sinks in a wan despair. 
One by one my hopes have died: out, have faded 
like the gleams of sunshine that have just vanished 
beneath the grove of trees.° Hopes! Ah such 
warm, bright, beautiful, loving hopes. But, me- 
thinks, they lived upon the earth, unlike the 
gleaming rays, of sunshine that are fed from 

eaven. The earth’s darkness dims not. their 
glory; pure and radiant they shine behind the 

adow. But human hopes are earth- born; 
they ring Ne the: éarth, like the flitting light 
of night, an us into bogs and q i 

Yet itis beautiful to realizethat Caters hi had 
hopes; they are the past light of the soul, and 
their glow yet lingers in this gloomy twilight, re- 
minding one that there has been a sunny.day, 
and memories of things pleasant and joyous mingle 
with the present loneliness and cheerless desola- 
tion. 

Words, that excited. hopes, that’awoke thrilling 
emotions, linger on the listening ear. But, ah! 
the heart grows very sad, when the ear listens in 
vain, and the yearning, unsatisfied spirit realizes 
that the words, so loved, so fondly dwelt upon, 
were but words, empty, vain words. But, to have 
believed them, was a fleeting blindness. They 
served for food to the yearning heart, when they 
were given, and shall the traveller through the 
desolate wilderness look back with scorn upon the 
bread and water that once satisfied his hunger and 
thirst, even though it is now withheld? No—let 
him be thankful for the past; otherwise, the keen 
biting hunger, the thirsty anguish of the soul, will 
have a bitterness and a gall in it, that will corrode 
his whole being. Ah! What is this being? if one 
could but understand one’s own existence, what 
* relief it would be; but to understand nothing— 

as! a 

Life is a weary burden. I feel weighed down 
with it, and I do not know what the pack 
that bows me so wearily to theearth. I do know 
that in it are agonized feelings, bitter disappoint- 
ments, and a desolation of the heart. But there 
is a. something élse in it; for, now and then, come 
vague, vast perceptions of a dim future; but I 
shut my eyes. I cannotJlook beyond the earth. 
I could have been satisfied here with a very little; 
@ little of human love would have mate me so 
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py. Yes, I would never have dreamed of an 
cnown Heaven. Heaven! What is Heaven? I 
remember when.I was a little child; lying on my 
bed in the early morning twilight, (ah! that was 
a twilight, unlike this, which is sinking into a 
black night, for that was ushering in the beautiful 
golden day,) but it was twilight when I looked 
through the uncurtained window; and through the 
intertwining branches of a noble tree I saw the 
far, dim, misty sky—and I wondered, in my 
childish way, ‘if Heaven is like that;” and all at 
once it seemed to me that the dim, distant sky 
opened, and my dead mother’s face looked out upon 
me so beautifully, I did not know her, for she died 
when I was an unconscious infant, and yet I did 
know her.. Yes, that beautiful face was my 
mother’s, and my heart was full of delight. That 
my mother could see me, and love me, from the 
far Heavens, was like a revelation to me. And 
often, on other mofnings, I awakened and looked 
through the very same branches of the tree, out 
into the far sky, and thought to. see my mother’s 
face shining through the window and watching 
over her ‘lonely,,sleeping child. But my fancy 
neveragain conjured up the vision. Fancy! What 
is fancy? If one could but understand, could gras 
the phantom and mystery of life! And above all, 
if one could but understand what Heaven is! * * 
When I was a child, Heaven was to me a 
peopled place,a wonderful reality; and I remember 
a dream that I had—what a strange dream it 
was! For I went to Heaven and I saw a shinin 
One, sitting on a throne, and many beautif 
ones were standing and seated around the throne, 
and my, father’ mother were there; and they 
had crowns on their heads, and held each other 
by the hand, and looked down upon me so 
lovingly. I knew that it was my father, because 
my mother held him by the hand, though my 
father died the day I was born, and I stood before 
them in the great light of a Heavenly Presence, as 
such @ poor little earth-child, but 1-was happy, 
inexpressibly happy, only they did not touch me; 
but I was not fit to be touched by such soft, 
shining hands. And what was yet a greater Ry 
than ever to see my unkggwn father and mother 
on the other side of the throne, I saw my brother, 
my dear, gentle, beautiful little Teother, who, 
seven years older than I, had loved and played 
with me on the earth. He was clothed in white 
garments, and was grown from a child to a youth, 
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and was so full of a noble and beautiful grace. } and tender interest—what with the blessing, and 
He smiled upon me; he did not speak; none spoke. } the old womans love for me, and miné for her— 
All was so still, and serene, and bright, and} and we ate jt im a solemn and gloomy room, 
beautiful. Next morning I awoke as if yet in my} for there was no table in the little back room, so 
dream, so vivid was the whole scene before me.}we used the counter of the old store; and the 





I could have danced and sung all day, “I have} empty shelves and the closed doors and shutters, ° 


seen my father and mother and brother im the 
heavenly courts.’ But what are dreams? 

Yet, it is wonderful to go back to the dreanis 
and thoughts of childhood; they are so distinct; 
such living realities. I often remember a speec 
I made in those far childish days. Iwas lying in 
bed with a friend, in the early grey morning. All 
at once I started up and said—‘‘Oh, how I wish} 
I had lived in the days when Jesus lived upon the 
earth!”’ 

I was asked why? And I replied, “Because I 
could have loved Him; I would have followed like 
those women followed Him; I would have kissed 
the hem of His garment.” ‘ 
A laugh checked the further flow of my talk; 
but I lay down again, and then my thoughts 

off to the mountains of Judea, and I saw 
a Diviné Man walking over the hills and valleys, 
and women following Him. In those days I knew 
two passages in the Bible; and that was all that 
I knew of it, for I never read it. But I learned} 











With only the light from the back-door, made me 
often looked around shudderingly into the gloom 
and obscurity of dark corners—for,I abounded in 
superstitious terrors, and I pitied the poor, lonely 


h} old woman for living in such a home more than 


I ever pitied the cold and hunger she endured. 
Often when our dinner was over, I read aloud 
to her in the Bible. She could read it herself. 
But perhaps she liked to hear the sound of a 
childish voice, and perhaps she thought that she 
was doing me good. Did she do me good? heigho! 
—at all events, she left a beautiful memory to 
gild this dark twilight that grows upon my soul. 


But the loving, trusting childhood is gone, and ” 


why do I dwell it? Why does its Sensitive 
life yet move and stir in my memory? Has it 
ought to do with the cold, dark present? The 
Present! Alas! what a contrast it is to that 
childish faith. TI almost wish that I could now 
believe as I did then. But no. Reason has dis- 
sipated the visions, and dreams and superstitions 


at Sunday school, Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, } of childhood. It has made unreal teme that which 
and the first five verses of the first chapter of John. | was most real: In its cold, ¢hilling light, I have 
And I remember how confused I always was over} looked into thé world of tangible facts and pos- 
the Worp, for some told me it meant “ Lo+os.”’} sible realities. Ah! this cold,cold light, how much 
What was ‘‘Logos?”’ I could never fathom it.} of beauty andJlove it has congealed. It has fallen 





Now I know what ‘Logos’? means. And yet the} like a mantle of snow over the warm, living life of 


? 


mystery is not fathomed. Well, let’that go I 
could never understand the Bible. However, 1. 
those days it was something holy and saered to 
me: because the Bible that L owned belonged to | 
my dear father, and I often kissed it, and loved } 
the Book dearly, but Lcould not read it by myself. } 
But I did read occasionally in the Bible, to an} 
old woman; she lived on the way to the village 
school, in a dilapidated, deserted country store; 
she occupied the little back room, in which was a 
fire-place, and I was permitted to take a flask of 
milk to her every day, as I passed to school; and 
with what a glad heart I always hurried off in the 
morning, that I might gather broken brush-wood 
and dried sticks, for her to kindle her fire with. 
Charitable people sent her wood, but it was wet 
and hard‘to kindle,and the poor old woman, with 
her bent back, would go out and painfully gather } 
the dried sticks that lay around her desolate home: } 
but when I came, she would take my book and 
dinner-basket into her house, and leave me the 
delight of gathering the sticks. Ah! I was happy 
then—when I knelt on the rude hearth and blew 
with my mouth instead of a bellows, the smoking, 
smouldering wood into a blaze, and heard the 
loving words that the good old woman lavished 














upon me. ‘She loved me—but not as much as I 
loved her. She was my peculiar treasure—some- 
thing forme to live for, and think of. I always 
left my dinner with her, and at noon returned to 
eat it with her; though I would feel almost 
ashamed to spread out the cold meat and bread } 
before her, she looked so much like a lady. ' But 
she Always asked a blessing; that was what I | 
; sover'aid, and it gave me.an awe-stricken feeling, | 
and my meal would have something of a solemn | 


the earth; and blooming flowers, that sent up 
odors on the soft air, have crumbled to-dust, and 
bright summer’ waters that reflected the heavens 
in their blue depths, and glittered in the light of 
stars, and moon and sun, have now been congealed 
into solid, dull opaque masses, which yield not to 
the tread of man. Alas! no bird of beauty dips 
its wing in these dead waters, and plumes itself 
for an grial flight ‘of love and joy. But the cold 
contraction chains down all the freer, beautiful 
life, into a hopeless, chilling inanity. 
Mipnieut.—The gloom has gathered into a 
darkness that may be felt, and seeing nothing, 
I would stretch forth my hands to feel if there is 
anything within my mind to stay my soul upon. 
But, alas! in a deep sorrow, how little do mental 


} acquisitions avail. All the beautiful systems 


and theories that delishted my intelligence, and 
filled my thought in my noon of hope and life, 


} have sunk “into darkness. How is this?’ Some- 


times I think that all light comes through the 
heart into the mind; and when love is quenched, 
behold, there is only darkness; the ral and 
life and joy are gone. Ah, woe is me! Have I 
nothing Jeft?—no, internal resources—no wealth of 
knowledge, with which to minister to this poverty 
of hope # ? It cannot be that all past efforts, 
all struggléS, and self-sacrifices, to attain this co- 
veted and natural knowledge, were useless, vain 
mockeries. I thought I should live by this know- 
ledge; that when the outer life palled upon me, I 
could then retire within my own being to bound- 


{ les¥ stores of riches and beauty. Well—this time 


has come, and what dol find? Truly it is no 
Aladdin-palace, glittering with gold and gems. 
It is ‘more like a eavernous depth, stored with 
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» earthy odor, that ‘almost su 
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fubbieh, ‘ard from. tno ot ; comes itp an Ah! here 18’ a whole chapter of stuff—and I once 





suffotates my ‘spirit. thought it was so wise.’ I called it the<“progres- 
But this is my all, and I must deseénd from the ; sive chain of being,” and wove it out of the Py- 
life of the heart'to thé life of ‘the mind, and scan thagorean philosophy. 'I said man’s nature begins 
ma pasetetectety ons, ; } from the lowest, and ascends to the highest.— 

“Well, here is a ‘world of childish, school-day } Nature gives the impulse, to life; and ‘the flower 
timber. Once it was a great delight’to me to/that blooms in South America may die,-and its 
learn that the world was round, and not square; | inner, spirit may clothe itself ina donkey born in 
but I cannot see that a knowledge of that fact : Greece!—and so it goes on transfusing itself from 
affords ss any great satisfaction now, for it-has' clime to clime, in ever new and higher forms, 
Shaped itself, to.me‘as an acute angle. And the) until man is developed. Well, was there ever 
earth’s surface! how I used to glow with the ex-} such stuff concocted before? {almost hear the 
citement of the barethought of Rome! and Athens! } bray of that donkey, who originated in a flower. 
and. Constantinople! and their thrilling histories: And pray, most sapient self! what is nature? 
and wonders of art, anid beauties of nature, seem; [t seems now, to me, a form, a mere dead incu- 
ed'to me an indefinite world of ‘unattainable dé) bis of matter. And could ‘this inert, tangible 


dreams tome. They are squared down into fixed,’ 


light and écsta¢y. But ‘now, T hive lived in’ all’; 
these places, and the light and glory have gone. } 
They have fallen within the freezing light of 
reason. They are no longer like beautiful, 


sble facts. Ecannot gild them with any 

light of fancy; and‘ cannot extract from them’ 
any thing like the delight of my childhood. * § 
I will turn from these fixed. facts, and look, out 
for those philosophical theories, that gave me a 
later delight, as more interior mental pleasure. 

Well, when I first Broke through the shackles 
of the old childish faith, Percy e Shelley 
was myhigh priest. Through him I thought I had 
come into a beautiful light of nature, vague, 
shadowy and grand, filling vast conceptions of the 
indefinite, He discarded the God of the Hebrews, 
who was fashioned Bs pt own narrow, an 
vengeful passions; a Being of wrathand war. An 
& brooding spirit, an indefinite indwelling ‘life of 
nk Bale &@ new revelation to me. I grew 
a be 


unalterable 


il and sublime and sentimental, in this new 
al perception. But I wearied of that. T 
could not ‘walk On Stilts always, and I descended 
to the earth and read Voltaire, and laughed and. 
sneered at all the old forms and superstitions of 
man. But this does not afford me any enjoyment 
now,—the unhappy do not feel like laughing, ata 
ribald wit: but, alas! this rubbish is stored here, 
and here [ must live with it. ' It blackened and 
blurred the pictures of the angels,'that adorned 
my childish memories. It wiped out all heaventy 
visions and left only the earthly life. 
But the hiuman-heart cannot live without ‘a; 
God; and I tried Kard'to make one, for myself, 
through German partheism. But I tutn this rub- 
bish Over disconsolately, for it is a material God, 
and does not respond to one spiritual nature. It 
seems rather to react against’ it. ‘ Alas! alas! I 
sink doWn into a Cimmerian darkness here; it 
seems as if the Stygian pools of blackness’ ‘had’ 
closed ‘@ver ‘the, and a cry of angaigh goes forth 
from my iimost soul, piercing the dark depths to 
learn, what is spirit? and what is God? “What 
manner of existence or unity of Being’ is: He? 


os ov wie ee how ot T attain 
a knowledge of Hirh? if e echo- 
ing halls Of tay’ duck mid, thet i ec de 


ing sdutid of woe, of riisery, of disappomtment, 
of a yearning anguish ‘of spirit fora something 
higher and better thin'’I' have ever yet’ con- 


of or known. 
“But there is yet’ more of* this mental ‘rubbish. 





| flickering ray, gilded bey 


matter, sublimate in its hard, dead bosom, an 
esSence sd subtle, a8 to’ be freer of the bonds of 


time and space? At such’ pre , sugges- 
tion ‘even a donkey t bow his ears with 
shame. So T'will’ hand this “progressive chain 
of being” over to & , 


to a deeper darkness, and on. 
“Lio! heré lie the statues of broken gods headers 
divinities. I tried to believe in Greek mythology; 
to fancy that the world had gone backwards, and 
that there were spirits of the earth and air, that 
took part in the life of man. But’ these were 
ports visions that shifted and waved with every 
eeting fancy. But now this would'bea pleasant 
faith. What if I could appeal to ‘an invisible, 
higher spiritual being, who sympathized with my 
nature, to lead me out of this darkness of igno- 
rance, into,a true world of light, of truth, of de- 
finite knowledge, concerning life and its origin; 
concerning God and His nature? If I were only 
an old’Greek, how I would pray to Minerva for 
help, and call’ upon Hercules to remove this Au- 
gean. dirt, that’ “pollutes and Jumbers all ‘the 
chambers of my mind. ‘But when the old Greeks 
called, wére they answered? Ah, there is nothing 
to hope for! 

Yet Socrates believed in these spiritual exist- 
ences; he ordered #-cock' to be sacrificed to Bs- 
culapius as‘he was drinking the hemlock. To 
him, they were not mere poetic creations; he be- 
lieved t6 the last that he was Guided and guarded 
by his demons. What if we all are? What if 
even now, in this midnight darkness, stands’ 
beatitiful being, veiled ‘by my: ignorance, who 
loves me, from a world of light; sees the tangled 
web of ‘my thoughts, and would ‘draw it out into 
form, and orde® and beauty? ff ‘such there be, 
oh, bright and beautiful one! pity me, love me, ' 
and enlighten’ the. ’ + no!—all is yet dark. 
What would a being févelling in ight and beauty 
have to ‘do with this-‘poor, faded ‘life of mine? 
Alas! that’ was a fleeting bape: that like a pale, 

darkness for a moment. 

But, here is a something which gives somewhat 
of j age themind. Itisa ul thought 
of Plato,’ that there is ‘a great centtal-sun in'the 
universe, around which ‘all othér‘ ‘suns’ revolve. 
What if this bé’an innér stn, which is the foun.” 
tain of ‘spiritual life? That is‘something to be- 
lieve. Yet the thought sinks appalled from it. 
The heart desires a'God that it may’ love, and 
trust’ in, that it may speak to,and be heard; and 
if the fountain of 1i be only & sun; what is there 
to'love ‘th it? ' True,.\Wwe'rejoice-in the light and’ 
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beauty of the sun that upholds this world in its| 
place; but what is this enjoyment compared to 
the bliss of human love? A man—a living, breath- 
ing, loving man—is the perfection of existence; 
_ and one could be happy with a perfect man, if all 
the,suns in the universe were blotted out. A 
MAN! what is he, in his essential attributes? 
What is it that gives a delight in him? Ah! I 
am full of ideal yisions—for in all history I find 
not one man that altogether fills my vision of 
what a man should be. From the Alexanders 
and Czxsars I turn with loathing—their fierce, 
rude, outre life, their selfish, grasping ambition, 
suggest to me the vision of snarling, wild beasts, 
battling over the torn and palpitating limbs of 
mations. These men could never have touched 
may soul; they could never have dispelled the dark- 
ness of my mind; they could not be friends. But 
was there ever a man that could have answered the 
questions for the solution of which my _ spirit 
yearns? Plato was beautiful; around him was a 
pure, intellectual light. But, after,all, he knew 
very little; his writings are mostly suggestive. 
But suppose there was a man who could reveal 
all the hidden things of life? How sudden would 
be the delight of learning of him, of communing 
with his spirit? And what if he knew, not only 
everything relating to this world, and my own 
intellectual being, but could tell me of all the 
universe, of all the after life? Oh! what’ a joy 
such a man would be to me! How would this 
midnight darkness melt into the clearest and 
most beautiful day! 
But did such an one ever exist? Why is it 
that now comes over me the vision of my child- 
hood, of the Divine Man walking over the hills 
of Judea? Oh, Christ! who. wert..Thou? M 
thought goes forth to Thee; beautiful was Thy life 
upon the earth. It had in it a heaven! money, 
& purity, a e and mercy, & gentleness an 
Fi dd seems to me God-like and Divine. 
Yes—what if God descended andwalked on the 
earth? I could love Him, that He had lowered 
Himself to my comprehension. But God! the In- 
finite and Eternal! in the finite human form, un- 
dergoing death! I cannot comprehend this. , But 
what is infinity? When I look within myself 
and realize‘my ever-changing and fleeting feel- 
ings, now glancing in expansive ranges of thought 
from star to star, I realize an infinity in mind, 
that is not of the body. What if it were thus 
with the Holy Man, Christ? What if He were 
God.as to the spirit, and man_.as.to the flesh? If 
this were so, well may Ihave. wished ‘‘to live 
when Jesus walked the earth,” for He alone 
could have revealed all thingsto me. How won- 
 derful must have been His wisdom! And if His 

indwelling spirit were God, then Christ yet lives 

—lives in, inner world of love and beauty. 

Ah, eauttifil. hope! for, if immortality is my 
portion, may yet see Him, and learn of Him in 
another. eXistence. Methinks the night of my 
soul is passing away: ty ay the rayless darkness 
a.star has risen; a fixed star of love and hope; 
what if like other fixed stars it prove a sun? Oh, 
Christ! holy and beautiful Man! if Thou yet livest 
in far-away realms of light and blessedness— 
- grant, that I may see Thee, and learn of Thy won- 
drous wisdom. Enlighten my darkness, and suf- 








fer me to love Thee'ag the Divinest type of man 
that my thought-has yet imagined. 

Tae DawN OF THE MornING.—I have gone - 
back to my Bible with the old childish love and 
reverence. I read it with an object now. I know 
that in it, the. beautiful Christ-nature was por- 
trayed; and I read with infinite longings to find 
Him the ‘‘unknown God;” and bright revealings 
come to me through this Book. I feel that it is 
Divine, and the light grows upon me; ahd some- 
times like the Apostles, who awakened in the 
night, and saw Christ transfigured before them, 
I also saw a transfiguration. I lose sight of the 
mere material man, and I perceive an inner 
glory of being, a radiance of wisdom, and purity, 
and love, that clothe Him in a Divine light, and 
make . His countenance brilliant. with a spiritual 


glory. ‘ 

This transfiguration, what was it? My thought 
dwells upon it so—it was a wonderful thing. I 
know that the scoffing philosophers ridicule the 
idea of there being any reality in it; they regard 
it either as a.fiction on the part of the writers, or 
aS a dream or a delusion of the senses. . But I 
believe that it all happened just as it was nar- 
rated. For it is beautiful to believe it. If it did 
not happen, [ am none the worse for believing it, 
even if the whole life..was a fiction, which all 
history proves“to have been true; and had no 
Christ lived. upon the earth, yet, as a work of art, 
this fiction would have been the highest and most 
beautiful dream of the human thought. But if it 
is all literally true; if Christ was ‘God manifest 
in the flesh,’ how. much doI gain by ewig 0 in 
him. I have attained the highest and best of all 
knowledge—I know Gop}! 

And this transfiguration becomes a wonderful 
revelation! It was the,Spirit of God shining 
through the Man. And this spirit was a sub- 
stance anda form. And what was its form?— 
that. of a man, with a face radiant as the sun. 
Now. know I how to think rf God. He is no 
longer e, incomprehensible existence;, an 
ether floating in space. But He is a living, 
breathing human form, a Man! in whose image 
and likeness we were created. Oh, how I thank 
God that He .has revealed this to me. Now, I 
know what manner,of Being I pray to; and like 
as the apostles saw Him, in His Divine spiritual 
human form, will I now always think of Him. 
I will look through His veil of flesh, I will love 
Him as the only God-man that ever existed. 

When I think thus of the inner Divine nature, 
clothed in a material body, how wonderfully do 
the scenes of this drama of the life of Christ strike 
me. Imagine Him, the God of the universe, 
standing before the Jewish sanhedrim, condemn- 
ed, buffeted and spit upon. How at that moment 
in His inmost Divine soul, He must have glanced 
over the vast creation, that He had called into 
being; and felt that an Infinite power dwelt in 
Him. One blazing look of wrathful indignation 
would have annihilated that rude rabble.. But 
He had clothed himself in flesh, to subdue all of 
its evil and vile passions; to. show to an ignorant 
and sensual race, the grace and beauty of a self- 
abnegation—a Divine pity and forgiveness. And 
thus did the outer material Man die with that 
beautiful and touching appeal to the Infinite-loy- 
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ing soul, from which the body was born: ‘‘Father! 

. forgive them, they know not whatthey do.” Oh, 
Thou! Divine Jesus! make me like unto Thee in 
this heavenly and loving spirit. 
How clear many things grow to me now. I 
smile when I think of the old childish trouble 
over the werd ‘‘Zogos,”’ for this Logos, i. e. truth, 
has been revealed to me. In the knowledge 
that Christ was the Infinite God—the Creator of 
the universe, I see Him as the central truth. Thus 
Christ was the Logos,—the Word,—the Divine 
Truth, and now [ read, that ‘In the beginning 
was Christ, and Christ was with God, and Christ 
was God.” And I am happy in this knowledge— 





iny thought has something to rest upon out. of 
myself; and’ my affections grow up from the 
earth to that wonderful Divine Man, who, after 
the death of the body, was seen as a man, a liv- 
ing man! Immortality is no longer the dream of 
a Plato. It is a demonstrated fact. 

In my mind is the stirring of a new life, as in 
the light of an early morning-glory; the voice of 
singing birds is in my heart, and an odor of 
blooming flowers expands itself in the delight of 
my new day. Isee the morning sun in a fixed 
form, yet flooding worlds with the radiations of 


its light and heat, and shining in its glory on the 
dew-bespangled blade of grass. Oh Christ!— 
Thou art my Sun—and I, the tiny blade of grass, 


m 
rejoice in Thy Divine wisdom and love. Look 
down upon me, oh, Thou holy One! from the 
“throne of Thy glory, and the habitation of Thy 
Holiness,” and exhale from me, through the dew 
of my sorrow, the incense of my love. Draw me 
up from the earth, even as the sun draws up the 
bowed plants, and let me drink in the beautiful 
life of free heavenly airs. 

‘Noon-Day.—How the light grows! In the 
warm love of my soul a summer’s day glows—so 
serene and bright, so full of ceaseless activities, 
that the fruits ripen in a smiling, rosy beauty. 

The living Christ hath heard my soul’s prayer; 
and books, which I never before heard of, have 
revealed to me all those wonderful truths after 
which my spirit yearned. 

First of all the mystery of the Bible has been 
made clear to me. I see it now as a beautiful 
whole. The Infinite knew from the beginning 
that He was going to descend upon the earth, 
and take upon Himself a human nature, weak 
and ignorant and vicious; and that He was to 
purify and enlighten, and make Divine this fallen 
nature, that man might know God in a material 
form, and love Him. ll this is written out in 
the Bible. 





I stand on the threshold of a wonderful 
science. There are innumerable things that I do ; 
not comprehend in the Bible; but what I see and | 
understand awakens in me a thrilling delight, 
and I can never exhaust this Book; for it is full | 
of the nerves of life; and I can no more number } 
them than I'can count the sensitive fibres that 
spread themselves from my brain, to the innu- 
merable cellular tissues of my skin. But as the } 
body is full of a sentient life, so is every word of 
the Bible full of an in-dwelling life. 

m 
id- 


And now. do I recognise the good that 
hood;*would that I had read the Holy Bible to; 





patient, suffering old friend did me in my ch 


her many other days. Doubtless she is now a 
beautiful angel in Heaven. , 

The angels! and Heaven! now too do I under- 
stand the inner existence; and the dreams and 
visions of my childhood were, after all, blessed 
realities; and the dead father and the dead mother, 
after whom my childish heart yearned so loving- 
ly, were revealed to me as a living father and a 
living mother, in a wondrously beautiful life. 
Thus was a warm inner love kept alive in my 
soul; and now I know that death is but a new 
birth. As a glove is drawn from the hand, so is 
the body drawn from the spirit; and I, too, will 
thus be born again. Life is again crowned with 
a beautiful hope. 

Life!—and this mystery too is solved. God is 
the alone life, and finite human spirits are forms 
receptive of life from God. God is the soul, and 
creation is His body —and from this infinite Di- 
vine soul, life flows forth into every atom of the 
body. Beautiful thought! The Lord sits throned 
in the inmost, and is cognizant of every nerve 
that thrills through His boundless universe of 
being. Every thought and feeling that passes 
through my heart ‘and mind is as clearly per- 
ceived by Him, as are the sensations of my body 
perceived by my soul. Thus are we in God, and 
God in us. 

And how vastisthe thought that suns, and their 
peopled worlds, are to the body of God but as 
the drops of blood to the finite human body; and 
who can count these drops? for as they flow forth, 
and back to the heart, they ever grow and change, 
and increase—and who can measure the Infinite! 
and this Being, sentient of all things in the uni- 
verse, providing for all things; seeing all things; 
maintaining order, down to the minutest particle, 
in a system which the finite thought of man can 
never grasp—and loving His creatures in myriads 
of worlds, of which man never dreamed. How 
inconceivable must be His boundless wisdom, His 
infinite love! Can we wonder that a Soul so 
glowing with love, so radiant in intelligence, 
should shine as the sun? Yes—this is the Central 
Sun, whose spiritual beams, pouring forth their 
Divine influences, creating as they go angelic and 
spiritual intelligences, finally ultimate themselves 
in material suns, and material human bodies. 
Thus, the garment of dull, opaque matter is woven 
by the Divine Soul, through the condensations of 
His emanations. Thus, were ‘‘all things made by 
Him; and without Him was not anything made 
that was made;” and ‘‘in Him was life, and the 
life was the light of men.” 

The thought sinks after this far flight—we 
worship and adore the Infinite. But the Lord 
must for ever remain a from our weak ha- 
tures, as far as the sun is above the earth. He 
lives, in His incomprehensible self-existence, at 
an immeasurable distance from us. This the 
Divine Man sees, and in His tender compassion 
and loving mercy for every human soul He 
creates, a twin-soul is made, that the finite may 
find the fulness of delight in another finite exist- 
ence. 

Oh, blessed and beautiful providence of God! 
that two human hearts and minds may inter- 
twine in mutual support, and look up to the In- 
finite. And in the glorious sunshine of life, 
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grow ever young and beautiful, in an immortal | upon mother or sister. There is no more noble 
youth. trait of character than generosity; and he who 








Oh, ye suffering, sorrowing children of earth! } sacrifices pride, or overcomes indolence for the | 


turn your affections and hopes from the fleeting } assistance of others, is more truly generous, in his 
things of time; from the outside-world, to the} self-denial, poor though he be, than if he could 
beautiful inner spirit-life, where eternity developes } throw away, with lavish hand, money which he 
ever new and varying joys. Then only can the} need not count. And the lad Henry Clay, when 
day dawn upon the human soul, and the mid-} a bare-footed messenger between the house and 
night darkness be dissipated by boundless efful-} mill, no doubt felt more content than when in 
gence of light. later years he bore the public burthen. 
, The early school advantages of Henry Clay 
THE BOYHOOD OF HENRY CLAY.? #ppear to have been very small. His teacher’s 
pce ds name was Peter Deacon, and Mr. Clay often re- 
[Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston are publishing} ferred to him with respect and affection. It. does 
an excellent series of volumes, called “Phe Young } not appear that Henry had any school opportu- 
American’s Library.” The last issue in the} nities after the age of fourteen years., The school- 
series is a well-written life of Henry Clay, from} house in which he acquired the elements of read- 
which we make an interesting extract.] ing, writing, and arithmetic, was a rude log 
When, in 1783, peace was proclaimed, Henry } structure, having no glass windows—if, indeed, 
Clay was in his seventh year, and had been for} it had any window whatever. It is said that the 
about two years forced into that state of early} only aperture through which light entered was 
and trying independence which a lad inherits who; the open door. Henry went forward in his arith- 
early loses his father; for Henry’s father died in} metic as far as ‘‘Practice,’’ a rule which, in the 
1781. He was a clergyman, and in the humble} old style of teaching, was just far enough from 
worldly lot of a self-denying servant of God, has} ‘‘units under units, and tens under tens,” to en- 
left no memorial which places his name on the} able the pilgrim among figures to ‘see through” 
record of distinguished men. But he was re-} the book. No doubt Henry was yery studious 
membered while those lived whose recollections} under Mr. Deacon’s tuition; and probably his 
went back to the period of his life, as a man esti-} father’s library, or what remained of it after his 
mable and beloved in his social relations; and the} decease, was useful to him. His mother and 
fame of his son will carry down to posterity the} elder brothers and sisters, for Henry was the 
pleasant memory of the man whose early instruc- } seventh child, must have aided him im his pro- 
tions—so soon interrupted—formed the germ of} gress. Home education does often more than can 








the future excellencies of Henry’s character. 

But though the death of a father is a great 
misfortune, there is a relief for it in the manly 
development of character, and the bringing for- 
ward of mental strength, which are the effect of 
the care of a widowed mother. Though her sway 
be gentle, yet in the case of children thus be- 
reaved we often read Sampson’s riddle—out of 
weakness cometh strength. The boy during his 
father’s life is dependent; but to the feebleness of 
his mother he becomes a protector; and is early 
taught of what value even a child, disposed to be 
obedient and useful, may prove in the world. The 
mother of Henry Clay lived to see her son realize 
the reward of his early industry and studiousness, 
and his filial piety. She survived until 1827, at 
which date Mr. Clay had been over twenty years 
in public life. She watched with a mother’s 











be accomplished in the few hours daily spent in 
school. Many hours every day, under a strange 
instructor, will do little, ifthe familiar voices at 
home do not cheer and encourage the beginner; 
and apparently small opportunities, if home in- 
fluence is favorable, will preamre great results, 
At the age of fourteen, Henry Clay was placed 
in the store of Mr. Richard Denny, in Richmond, 
Va. Nearly all boys: can recollect the ordeal 
through which they were required to pass, on 
leaving the familiar objects at home, and passing 
the scrutiny of other and older lads. At school, 
or in a store, a shop, or an office, the conscious- 
ness of awkwardness, and want of habitude to the 
new occupation, shows the novice to ill-advan- 
tage. The older and accustomed clerks, appren- 
tices, or students, do not hesitate to make a butt 
of the new-comer. It was a discipline through 


honest exultation his upward progress; and with } which they. themselves passed, and they are not 
a mother’s deep affection rejoiced that public} disposed to lose their revenge, by forbearing to 
duties never estranged his heart from his domes-; inflict the same annoyance on their successors. 
tic relations, or quenched the sacred feeling of} In the store of Mr. Denny, Henry remained for 
filial piety and obedience. }a year.. We. have no record of the manner in 
A Favorite symbol during the election of 1844,} which he spent his leisure time, if he found any, 
when Henry Clay was a candidate for the Presi- } and can only judge by his conduct afterward, and 
dency, was a ruddy lad, mounted upon a horse, ; by the results of his life. He says of his own 
with a sack for a saddle. This referred to his | education, that it was ‘‘neglected, but improved 
early boyhood, when in common with thousands | by his own irregular exertions, without the benefit 
of his young countrymen, he performed his part} of systematic instruction.” In this remark— 
in the labors of the house and the homestead. A} uttered as an apology for the deficiencies which 
inal requisite to success in life is industry; } he felt more than others perceived—we are not to 
and a right understanding of what is honorable } suppose that he intended any reflection upon the 
aad what is dishonorable, will.lead young and} mother whose memory he so much revered. She 
old never to be ashamed of necessary labor. Far } did all that a parent could, under such disadvan- 
less will the truly honorable boy or man save his ; tages as beset her path. Nor was Mr. Clay for- 
* own fancied dignity by imposing undue labor , getful of the kindness of Captain Henry Watkins, 
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to whom his mother was married while Henry} Old Hanover. He worked bare-footed, and so 
was yet young. This gentleman took a father’s) did I; he went to mill, and so did I; he was good 
care of his wife’s older children, and to his kind-} to his mamma, and so was I. I know him like 
ness and influence Henry was indebted for the} a book, and I love him like a brother!’’ 
propitious circumstances which opened to him the} Henry Clay was what may be termed an extra 
career in which he afterwards distinguished him-} clerk in the office of Mr. Tinsley; for when he was 
self. taken in there was no vacancy. The favor was 
Captain Watkins procured for Henry Clay, at; procured at the earnest solicitation of his friends. 
the age of fifteen, a clerkship in the office of Peter; If he had been idle, or negligent, or inefficient, 
Tinsley, Esq., Clerk of the Court of Chancery in} it will readily be sup that he could not have 
Richmond. This was considered a highly eligible} retained his place. He was put to the task of 
position for a lad, andit was no small testimony} copying—and of all drudgery, that of writing off 
to Henry’s diligence that he was competent to} the interminable words of legal documents, is to 
fill it. Probably the other clerks had enjoyed;a lad most tiresome. Correctness and clean 
opportunities of learning far superior to Henry’s;} writing are required; blots, misspelling, and inter- 
and this spurred the new-comer to studiousness} lineations, cannot be tolerated. And although 
to overcome the distance between himself and} lawyers themselves are proverbial for bad pen- 
them. And if his first appearance in Richmond} manship, the clerks who copy documents for re- 
was a trial to his nerves, the taking possession of} ference or for record, must write a clean and legi- 





his desk in the office of the Clerk of Chancery 
must have been much greater. He had in dress, 
manners and general appearance, all the awk- 
wardness to which we have already referred; for 
a year ina store could not transform a studious 
boy into a town lad. His very awkwardness of 
manner was in reality a testimony in his favor. 
Any quick, but superficial boy, can soon appear 





“to the manner born’? among lads who have 
lived in a circle which gives superficial polish; 
but he whose mind is occupied with 


ble hand. He soon won the respect of his office 
companions, and although the youngest clerk, 
his superior abilities gave him precedence in 
their regard. He did not buy their opinion 
by partnership in their follies. e was not 
merely a ‘pleasant fellow;” for when the others, 
out of office hours, devoted themselves to amuse- 
ment, Henry Clay applied himself to his books. 
He was a most assiduous student, and verified in 
his experience the fact that change of occupation 


graver pur- } is relief and rest. Many young men seek invain 


suits, may long be the object of the ridicule of his} for recreation in the excitement of the theatre, or 


inferiors. 


We are not, then, surprised to learn that the} 


even more questionable places; laboring harder, 
and fatiguing the mind and body more in the 


first impression of the other clerks was, that in}; pursuit of amusement, than they would in the 
the Mill-Boy of the Slashes they were to have a} calm prosecution of some useful employment. 
fine object for their practical jokes, and a victim} Henry Clay hada higher ambition than to remain 


for their pleasantries. The boy had not a hand-} a copyist of the results of the legal knowledge of 


movements were 


ward; his dress was rustic} hints of erudition which he obtained in his rou- 


some, perhaps cara an agreeable face. His} others. He filled up his leisure in study. The 


—the product of the labor of his good mother— 
home-spun cloth, made up without the artistic 
skill of a town tailor. His little coat, which she 
without. doubt had smoothed, and adjusted, and 
admired, had any thing but a “city set;”’ and in 
his clean and well-starched linen, no doubt the 
little fellow felt all the consciousness of something 
which he must ‘‘keep nice.” - But the office lads 
soon discovered that the young rustic was no butt 
for them, and that whoever encountered Henry 
Clay in a war of wit and repartee, would find no 
small antagonist. 

Whatever awkwardness the lad felt rare 





tine of occupations, caused him to thirst for know- 
ledge, and to its acquisition he applied himself 
with earnestness. 

Merit ensures success.' Among those whom 
business brought frequently into the office of Mr. 
Tinsley, was a venerable man whose ownlife and 
experience recommended to his notice the strug- 
gles of the boy into whose history he had inquir- 
ed. Himself left an orphan at an early age, he 
knew the dangers and difficulties of such a posi- 
tion. In his case, they rose from the uncontrol- 
led possession of great wealth—more dangerous, 
perhaps, than the temptations of poverty. He 


those awe-inspiring rows of books and desks in} could see the lures to dissipation which surrounded 
the Chancery Clerk’s office, we are sure he could} the young, and he admired the steadiness with 
not have felt for one moment ashamed of his) which Henry resisted them. He knew what in- 
parents, or disposed to undervalue their kindness | dustry could accomplish; for after having wasted 
which had placed him there. Perhaps his ardent} the years which are usually devoted to education, 





devotion to the system of ‘‘Home Industry’? may 
have had its origin in the Slashes of Hanover, 
where he early learned what economy and indus- 
try can accomplish, with small means and against 
adverse fortune; and if he was not proud of his 


had not robbed her own comforts, or incurred 
debts, to equip him, above her pecuniary means. 
We cannot here refrain from copying a sentiment 
offered at a Fourth of July dinner, in Campbell 
eounty, Va., by Mr. Robert Hughes :—Henry 





Clay,—he and I were born close to the Slashes of 


he had commenced in manhood to recover the 
time he had lost; and so successfully had he la- 
bored, that at the time which we speak, he was 
sole Chancellor of the State of Virginia, a trust 
which he filled for twenty years—without  re- 


home-spun clothes, hé was glad that his mother} proach—without suspicion. Conspicuous before 


the Revolution, in the Virginia Legislature, as an 
ardent patriot; a delegate to the first Congress; a 
signer of the Declaration; a member of the Con- 
vention which formed the federal Constitution;— 
George Wythe was a friend of whom a young 
man might well be proud. His patronage and 
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direction developed the character of the young } 
clerk, and the employments which he assigned } 
to him increased, while in a degree they met the 
thirst for knowledge which kept alive the ambi- 
tion of Henry Clay. 

Chancellor Wythe procured from Mr. Tinsley 
the services of Henry Clay, as an occasional sec- 
retary, to copy his decisions. At length he be- 
came, in effect, the private secretary of the Chan- 
cellor, though nominally in Mr. Tinsley’s office. 
The studies of Chancellor Wythe were prosecuted 
with great industry and far-reaching research; in } 
learning, industry, and sound judgment, he had 
few superiors; and for a lad like Henry Clay to | 
be such a man’s private secretary was itself an 
education. And not only in strictly legal know- 
ledge, but in the classics, in history, in polite lite- 
rature, the friendly advice of the Chancellor was 
the guide of the young clerk. Under such judi- 
cious instruction, Henry Clay was so trained that 
he was more than able to cope with his compeers, 
who received the benefits of education in Univer- 
sities. He was a continual student, needing 
only suggestive advice; and he rewarded counsel 
by obedience, thus encouraging his friends to 
direct him. Nothing is more discouraging to one 
who wishes well to a youth, than to find him in- 
attentive to the directions of his elders. No labor 
was thus lost upon Henry Clay. He not. only 
availed himself of the kindness of his friends, 
but remembered their good offices with gratitude, 
and referred to them with emotion, when he had 
reached a position in which he no longer needed 
patronage or advice, but could confer both. 

Many youth read—but their reading may be 
desultory; without any established aim, and per- 
haps with no higher object than amusement. 
Henry Clay read with an object, as is evident 
from the fact that when his name had been en- 
rolled for about a year only, as a student of law, 
in the office of Attorney-General] Brooke, he was 
admitted to practice by the Court of Appeals. 
It is not to be supposed that one year could con- 
fer knowledge of law sufficient to entitle a minor 
to admission to the bar, and we therefore infer 
that the reading of the lad always was of a prac- 
tical and useful character. For five years young 
Clay enjoyed the privilege of Chancellor Wythe’s 
friendship; and he was furthermore introduced 
into the society and notice of John Marshall, 
afterwards Chief Justice of the United States, 
and other distinguished men of thatera. He had 
thus an opportunity of acquiring, at the fountain- 
head, a knowledge of the meaning of the found- 
ers of the republic, in the constitution which 
they drew up, and the laws which were passed 
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than to dissipate his time and talents in amuse- 
ment with his fellow-students. He thus secured 
the esteem of men who could appreciate his cha- 
racter, and predict his success. His relations 
with those of his own age were also of an ele- 
vating character. Like seeks like—and with 
other young men like himself, studious and am- 
bitious, he combined amusement with instruction 
in the exercises of a debating society; which was 
the first scene of his capacity for oratory and for 
argument. The promise of his life early developed 
itself; and we may add also that his capacity for 
winning and securing friends was also early 
manifested. His frank and generous nature had 
none of the finesse and art which can secure ad- 
vancement by duplicity and management. He 
had not the small ambition which can stoop to 
flattery and fawning, but his character was 
stamped with an early manliness which com- 
mands respect while it invites affection. 

After obtaining admission to the bar, Henry 
Clay removed to Lexington, Kentucky, in 1797. 
His parents had preceded him in emigration to 
that State. The following brief review of his 
boyhood is extracted from a speech made by him 
in 1842, when he met some of his old friends at 
an entertainment, upon his retirement, as he 
supposed, from public life: ‘In looking back 
upon my origin and progress through life I have 
great reason to he thankful. My father died in 
1781, leaving me an infant of too tender years to 
retain any recollection of his smiles or endear- 
ments. My surviving parent removed to this 
State in 1792, leaving me, a boy of fifteen years 
of age, in the office of the High Court of Chancery 
inthe city of Richmond, without guardian, without 
pecuniary support, to steer my, course as I might 
or could. A neglected education was improved by 
my own irregular exertions, without the benefit 
of systematic instruction. I studied law princi- 
pally in the office of a lamented friend—the late 
Governor Brooke—then Attorney-General of Vir- 
ginia, and also under the auspices of the venerable 
and lamented Chancellor Wythe, for whom I 
had acted as amanuensis. I obtained a license 
to practise the profession from the Judges of the 
Court of Appeals of Virginia, and established 
myself in Lexington, in 1797, without patrons, 
without the favor and countenance of the great 
or opulent, without the means of paying my 
weekly board, and in the midst of a Bar distin- 
guished by eminent members. I remember how 
comfortable I thought I should be, if I could 
make one hundred pounds, Virginia money, per 
year, and with what delight I received the first 
fifteen shillings fee. My hopes were more than 








in pursuance of it. His intimate relation with; realized—I immediately rushed into a successful 
these political patriarchs, apprised him of the | and lucrative practice.” 
canal that Union with which his life may be} 
said to have begun; and in his after life he showed} A Fasie.—A lobster who had been taken by 
himself, on more than one important occasion, ; a fisherman, and suffered the pain of boiling, was 
the effective friend of his country, and its able) restored to life by a kind fairy and placed in his 
defender, whether the threatening danger came} native element. His friends gathered round him, 
from foreign foes, or arose from internal difficul-; and eagerly asked him wants had done to win 
ties. } for himself this brilliant red coat. “Oh, I only 
We cannot pass this period in the life of our) had to be boiled.”” Moral.—Envy not those with 
hero, without commending the example of the, superior external advantages; they may not have 
-man who sought to improve his mind by ; gained them more easily than the lobster procured 
listening to the wisdom of his seniors, rather , his red coat. 
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We do not use this word ‘‘apology” in its legiti- 
mate sense, as a defence or vindication; we are 
satisfied with the common meaning assigned to it 
—that is, an excuse or extenuation of an admitted 
offence. Husbands, as a general rule, are to 
blame, there is no doubt of that; only we think 
there are some small considerations which might 
be urged in their favor, not by way of exalting, 
but merely of letting them down easily. 

The humane idea was long of occurring to us, 
for one gets so thoroughly accustomed to the con- 
dition of affairs in society, that everything seems 
natural and necessary, and on without ex- 
siting a thought. But a week or two ago, we had 
occasion to visit repeatedly a rather large and 
agreeable family without once chancing to meet 
with the offender; and this had the effect of bring- 
ing him before our cogitations. Had he been 
present in the room, he would have passed as a 
natural and useful piece of furniture, and so have 
escaped all special survey; but being obstinately 
absent, we of course turned the bull’s-eye of our 
mind upon him, and had him up. 

With regard to the family present, it consisted 
of a wife, one or two children, one or two growing 
up and a couple of grown-up daughters. All these 
were busy, from dolls and A BO’s to dress- 
making and housekeeping. One of the daughters 
sang and played delightfully: another was an 
artist of considerable merit for an amateur; and 
both were adepts at needle-work. They boasted 
of making all but their best bonnets, and all but 
their ball-dresses. The mother was an excellent 
manager. Under her charge the business.of the 
house went on like clock-work; everything was 
comfortable, everything agreeable, everything gen- 
teel. The boys were at school studying hard and 
successfully; one intending to be a merchant- 
prince, another to sit some day on the Woolsack, 
and the third to be Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Indeed, they were an exemplary family; and one 
day when we met the lady in the street, with her 
two grown-up daughters by her side, and the 
younger girls walking trippingly behind, all 
nicely dressed and happy-looking, it struck us 
that there was an expression of pride as well as 
pleasure in her face, and that she was inwardly 
assuming to herself the merit of having made her 
own position. We did not grudge her the feeling, 
for her self-satisfaction had been earned; if some 
such inward reward did not attend good conduct, 
it would be all the worse for us all in this world. 

We had visited this happy family several times, 
when we began to inquire, while walking home- 


y and he does provide. 











and scurry of the world? Here we caught with 
our mind’s-eye the absentee; and immediatel 
suspected that he was at the bottom of it! But it 
was curious to think, that he should be the sun of 
this social system—that so many individuals 
should lean supinely upon one, without the slight- 
est idea of mutual support. Yet so it was—and’ 
is. Society is composed throughout almost its 
whole consistence of such circles, each wheeling 
with more or less harmony, but still wheeling 
round a centre; and that centre is the offender we 
have now up. 

This individual, let us say, is unconscious of 
his own predicament. He knows he hasa wife 
and children, a house and servants to provide for, 
That is all. He takes no 
merit to himself, and none is due. In supporting 
this Atlantean burden, he only does what others 
do. It is the rule. And so he bends his shoulders, 
and on he goes: sometimes stepping out like a 
giant, sometimes tottering, sometimes standing 
still to bemoan his fortune—not in having the load 
to bear, but in being unable to bear it well. If 
things go smoothly —if his children are well 
taught, if his dinner and his daughters are well 
dressed, if his house is tidy and genteel—why, 
then, if he is a praiseworthy person, he thanks 
God and his wife. If things go otherwise, he 
grumbles at his hard fate, and makes himself as 
disagreeable as possible, or else trundles his canis- 
ter like a stoic; but all this time, be it observed, 
in utter unconsciousness of his true position. He 
does not think it odd that he is travelling in his 
round of life with a tail after him like a comet. 
He does not think about it at all. He only knows 
that the thing exists, and must be borne. If he 
is able of his own strength to bear it handsomely, 
so much the better; but if not, he never speculates 
on the possibility of deriving comfort and support 
from what is naturally a burden, any more than 
the wife and children imagine that they are any- 
thing else than a tail, with nothing in the world 
to think of, or to do, but to stick fast to the body 
to which they chance to be attached, and make 
themselves as comfortable as possible. 

And this last is the curious part of the story. 
The amiable family we have described talked of 
the individual we have laid hold of with the per- 
fect knowledge that he was their Centre, but 
without the faintest consciousness that there was 
anything but the mechanical tie between them. 
They humored him when he was in good-humor, 
called him a dear, good, old papa, got his eee 
ready, and drew in his chair to the hearth, for 
that made the room all the more cheerful for 
themselves; but when in bad-humor, they avoided 


ward in our usual meditative mood, what it was{or crossed him, wondering how anybody could 
that held them together in so enviable a position. {look sulky at such a bright fireside, and suspect- 
Their labors were all for themselves, for their own ‘ ing him to be a man incapable of feeling interest in 
comfort, amusement, gentility, advancement.—/ anything but his business, or his clerks, or his 
They purchased nothing else with all this outlay ‘banker’s book. Was not his wife to be pitied, 
of time and money. There they were, with noj after all she had done to make him happy and 


object but that of passing the day, of enjoying life, return to 
of rising to some condition of still higher distinc- | his daughters, for saving him a mint of money by 
tion or contentment. How did they find this 
possible? By what power were they sustained 


immovable in the shocks of social life, surrounded 





respectable? And was not this a so 


making their own dresses? These excellent ladies 


had nothing to do with the stability of their 
Centre. The house might be on fire, but they 





by all the cares and anxieties, and competitions} were only lodgers. They had no interest in the 
and heart-burnings, and tear and wear, and hurry | offender when he was out of their sight. They 
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knew nothing of his crosses and losses, of his dis- 
appointments and vexations, of his faintness and 
weariness: they saw nothing but discontent on 
his wrinkling brow, nothing but approaching age 
in his whitening hair, nothing but ill-humor in 
his querulous voice, nothing but selfish apathy in 
his spiritless eye and sinking heart. They loved 
the husband and the father when he was agree- 
able enough to be loved; but they had no sympathy 
with the struggling man. 

This is the ground of our apology. That the 
husband is a bad fellow is only too clear, but we 
would suggest that there are extenuating circum- 
stances. The world is a hard task-master, and 
he who strives with it must submit sometimes to 
the hard word and the hard blow. His brow 
cannot always be clear or his mind present. He 
cannot always be in the mood to feel the comfort 
he sees; and he will sometimes sit down even at a 


than knowledge. The most ignorant of all possi- 
ble wives may do more, by a single look, to sus- 
tain and advance her husband, than the most 
acutely argumentative of all she-philosophers. 
The French, as a nation, make a similar mis- 
take. They are not so domestic as the English, 
and care less about that external comfort which 
commonly bounds the duties and ambition of an 
English wife. They run less risk, therefore, of 
taking the show for the substance, and see clearly 
enough that there ought to be some electrical 
rapport between the husband and his harem. The 
desideratum they consider to be a sympathy of 
taste. The wife, they say, should comprehend 
and feel interested in her husband’s pursuits; she 
should be able to talk to him intelligently of what 
has occupied him through the day—to plunge 
with him into business, or politics, or literature— 
and to advise with him on the circumstances of 





bright fireside, with bright faces round him, and} his position. What is this but repeating the 
feel as if he were in a desert. Is sympathy, dear; lessons that have wearied him, the annoyances 
ladies, only for the happy? Is not his business} that have worried him, the labors that have sent 
yours! Is it not politic as well as kind to protect; him home jaded and spiritless, or dissatisfied and 
from feeling the rubs of the world that intelligent} irritable? Nature herself shows the impropriety 
and susceptible machine to which you owe your} of this arrangement; for, in nine cases out of ten, 
all? In low life, in middle life, in high life, how- } when men and women are left to their own choice 
ever; the same curious arrangement prevails, in marriage, they are attracted by antagonism 
hitherto, so far as we know, undescribed or mis- } rather than homogeneousness, in at least the ex- 
understood. Ebenezer Elliott felt it without} ternal points of the character, and even in per- 
knowing what it was. His Poor Andrew feels his} sonal appearance. 
heart grow faint, when on going home from his} similarity of taste is doubtless desirable, if 
work he approaches his own door, behind which} on one side unobtrusive or undemonstrative; but 
he knows there are living things, as silent to his} what is really wanted is sympathy with the man 
bosom as the dead. He has one'consolation, how-}—consideration for the Atlas who carries the 
ever: it lies in his dog and eat; and the poor soul, } household on his shoulders. We readily pardon 
pas for sympathy, is at his wits’ end when) the fretfulness of the sick; we consent without 
e does not meet the welcome of these, his only} hesitation to tread lightly by the couch of pain; 
true friends. but who can tell what sickness of the heart, what 
torture of the head, may be indicated in that 
troubled look, that ge eye, that rigid lip, 
that thoughtful brow? It is more than womanly 
to bear with a harsh word—to steal round the 
offender with a noiseless step—to soothe him with 
a soft word or a loving look—to remember that 
to him his family owe their comfort and tran- 
quility—that he is like a rock, in the lee of which 
they recline in safety, while on its bald and whi- 
tened head break the thunder and the storm? 
Yes; in his case there are extenuating circum- 
stances. But let him beware that he does not 
plume himself upon them, instead of regarding 
them as merely. something that would justify a 
humane judge in recommending him to mercy. 
Sympathy cannot long exist unanswered; and the 
action and response cannot take place but between 
minds that are in astate of rapport. We will 
‘take you, sir, as your own witness. Do you take 
‘ care to place yourself habitually in this state with 
‘ your family? If you do not enter into their feelings, 
{do you expect them to enter into yours? Are you 
content to be defined as merely ‘‘the gentleman 
who draws cheques?”’ Or do you teach them that 
The people’s poet. we say, feels this without { you are a little community of individuals, sifted 
understanding it; for he attributes the want of; together by God and nature for mutual solace and 
sympathy to the want of knowledge—to the want‘ support, with one moral being, one interest, one 
of a power of response, on the part of the family,{ love, one hope? Do not answer in a hurry. 
to the new ideas that are gushing up in the mind} Think of it, dream of it, ponder over it. There— 
of the intelligent workman! Alas, Ebenezer! } that willdo. Stand down, sir.—Chambers’ Ed- 
there is something in a case like this even better | inburg Journal. 


my cat and dog when I come home, 

un out to welcome me— 

She mewing, with her tail on end, 
While wagging his comes he; 

They listen for my homeward steps, 
My smothered sob they hear, 

When down my heart sinks, deathly down, 
Because my home is near. 

My heart grows faint when home I come— 
May God the thought forgive! 

If *twere not for my dog and cat, 
I think [ could not live. 

Why come they not? They do not come 
My breaking heart to meet! 

A heavier darkness on me falls— 
I cannot lift my feet. 

O yes, they come!—they never fail 

o listen for my sighs; 

My poor heart brightens when it meets 
The sunshine of their eyes. 

Again they come to meet me—God! 
Wilt thou the thought forgive? 

If *twere not for my dog and cat, 
I think I could not live. 
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THE SLOTH. However, we are now in his own domain. 
tate Man but little frequents. these. thick and noble 
BY CHARLES WATERTON. forests, which extend far and wide on every side 
Wi noel i . }of us. This, then, is the proper place to go in 
[Mr. Waterton is a gentleman of fortune resi-; quest of the Sloth. We will first take a near 
dent in Yorkshire, who is distinguished for his} yiew of him. By obtaining a knowledge of his 
enthusiastic pursuit of his favorite subject of Na-} anatomy, we shall be enabled to account for his 
tural History, in the most barbarous regions, movements hereafter, when we see him in his 
amidst no common dangers and difficulties. bod proper haunts. His fore-legs, or, more correctly 
“Wanderings in South America,” from which } speaking, his arms, are apparently much too 
the following is an extract, is a narrative, or; jong: while his hind-legs are very short, and look 
rather series of sketches, connected with his tra-} as if they could be bent almost to the. shape of a 
vels from 1812 to 1824.] cork-screw. Both the fore and hind-legs, by their 
Let us now turn our attention to the Sloth, whose ; form, and by the manner in which they are join- 
native haunts have hitherto been so little known, } ed to the body, are quite incapacitated from act- 
and proven little looked into. Those who have} ing in a perpendicular direction, or in supporting 
written on this singular animal have remarked} it on the earth, as the bodies of other quadrupeds 
that he is in a perpetual state of pain; that he is} are supported by their legs. ‘Hence, when you 
proverbially slow in his movements; that he is a} place him on the floor, his belly touches the 
prisoner in space; and that, as soon as he has} ground.” Now, granted that he supported him- 
consumed all the leaves of the tree upon which} self on his legs like other animals, nevertheless 
he had mounted, he rolls himself up in the form} he would be in pain, for he has no soles to his 
of a ball, and then falls to the ground. This is) feet, and his claws are very sharp, and long, and 
not the case. curved; so that, were his body supported by his 
If the naturalists who have written the history } feet, it would be by their extremities, just as your 
of the Sloth, had gone into the wilds, in order to; body would be, were you to throw yourself on all- 
examine his haunts and economy, they would not } fours, and try to support it on the ends of your 
have drawn the foregoing conclusions; they would } toes and fingers—a trying position. Were the 
have learned. that though all other quadrupeds } floor of glass, or of a polished surface, the Sloth 
may be described while resting upon the ground, } would actually be quite stationary; but as the 
the Sloth is an exception to this rule, and that} ground is generally rough, with little protuberan- 
his history must be written while he is in the} ces upon it, such as stones, or roots of grass, &c., 
tree. this just suits the Sloth, and he moves his fore- 
This singular animal is destined by nature to} legs in all directions, in order to find something 
be produced, to live, and to die in the trees; and, | to lay hold of; and when he has succeeded, he 
to do justice to him, naturalists must examine } pulls himself forward, and is thus enabled to tra- 
him in this upper element. He is a scarce and} vel onwards, but at the same time in so tardy 
solitary animal, and being good food he is never} and awkward a manner, as to acquire him the 
allowed to escape. He inhabits remote and} name of Sloth. 
gloomy forests, where snakes take up their abode, } Indeed his looks and his gestures evidently 
and where cruelly stinging ants and scorpions,} betray his uncomfortable situation; and, as a 











and swamps, and innumerable thorny shrubs and 
bushes, obstruct the steps of civilized man.— 
Were you to draw your own conclusions from the 


sigh every now and then escapes him, we may 
be entitled to conclude that he is actually in pain. 
Some years ago I kept a Sloth in my room for 


descriptions which have been given of the Sloth,} several months. I often took him out of the 
yon would probably suspect that no naturalist; house and placed him upon the ground, in order 

as actually gone into the wilds with the fixed} to have an opportunity of observing his motions. 
determination to find him out, and examine his} [f the omed were rough, he would pull himself 
haunts, and see whether nature has committed } forwards, by meansof hisfore-legs, ata pretty good 
any blunder in the formation of this extraordi-} pace; and he invariably immediately shaped his 
nary creature, which appears to us so forlorn and } course towards the nearest tree. But, if I put him 
miserable, so ill put together, and so totally unfit} upon asmooth and well-trodden partof the road, he 
to enjoy the blessings which have been so boun-} appeared to be in trouble and distress; his favor- 
tifully given to the rest of animated nature; for) ite abode was the back of a chair; and after get- 
he hag no soles to his feet, and he is evidently ill} ting all his legs in a line upon the topmost part 
at ease when he tries to move on the ground, and } of it, he would hang there for hours together, and 
itis then that he looks up in your face with a} often with a low and inward cry would seem to 








am in pain and sorrow.” 

It mostly happens, that Indians and Negroes 
are the people who catch the Sloth, and bring it 
to the white man; hence it may be conjectured, 
that the erroneous accounts we have hitherto had 
of the Sloth, have not been penned down with the 
slightest intention to mislead the reader, or give 
him an exaggerated history, but that these errors 
have naturally arisen by examining the Sloth in 
those places where nature never intended that he 
Should be exhibited. 


i 
countenance that says, ‘‘Have pity on me, for i 








invite me to take notice of him. 

The Sloth, in its wild state, spends its whole 
life in trees, and never leaves them but through 
force, or by accident. An all-ruling Providence 
has ordered man to tread on the surface of the 
earth, the eagle to soar in the expanse of the skies, 
and the monkey and squirrel to inhabit the trees; 
still these may change their relative situations 
without feeling much inconvenience; but the 


Sloth is doomed to spend his whole life in the 
trees; and, what is more extraordinary, not upon 
the branches, like the squirrel and the monkey, 
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but under them. He moves suspended from the 
branch, he rests suspended from it, and he sleeps 
suspended from it. To enable him to do this, he 
must have a very different formation from that of 
any other known quadruped. 
ence his seemingly bungled conformation is 
at once accounted for; and in lieu of the Sloth 
leading a painful life, and entailing a melancholy 
and miserable existence on its progeny, it is but 
fair to surmise that it just enjoys life as much as 
any other animal, and that its extraordinary for- 
mation and singular habits are but further proofs } 
to engage us to admire the wonderful works of 
Omnipotence. 
It must be observed that the Sloth does not 
hang his head downwards like the vampire.— 
When asleep, he supports himself from a firbtioh 
parallel to the earth. He first seizes the branch 











There is:a saying amongst the Indians, that 
when the wind blows the Sloth begins to travel. 
In calm weather he remains tranquil, probably 
not liking to cling to the brittle extremity of the 
branches, lest they should break with him in 
passing from one tree to another; but as soon as 
the wind rises, the branches of the neighboring 
trees become interwoven, and then the Sloth 
seizes hold of them and pursues his journey in 
safety. There is seldom an entire day of calm in 
these forests. The trade-wind generally sets in 
about ten o’clock in the morning, and thus the 
Sloth may set off after break fast, and get aconsider- 
able way before dinner. He travels at a good 
round pace; and were you to see him pass from 
tree to tree, as I have done, you would never 
think of calling him a Sloth. 

Thus it would appear that the different histo- 


with one arm, and then with the other: and, aftcr | ries we have of this quadruped are erroneous on 
that, brings up both his legs, one by one, to the ; two accounts; first, that the writers of them, de- 
same branch: so that all four are in a line; he ery by difficulties and local annoyances, have 
seems perfectly at rest in this position. Now, {not paid sufficient attention to him in his native 
had he a tail, he would be at a loss to know what | haunts; and, secondly, they have described him 





to do with it in this position; were he to draw it 
up within his legs, it would interfere with them; 
and, were he to let it hang down, it would become 
the sport of the winds. Thus his deficiency of 


in a situation in which he was never intended by 
nature to cut a figure,—I mean on the ground. 
The Sloth is as much at a loss to proceed on his 


journey upon a smooth and level floor, as a man 


tail is a benefit to him; it is merely an apology / would be who had to walk a mile in stilts upon 


for a tail, scarcely exceeding an inch and a half 
in length. 

I observed, when he was climbing, he never 
used his arms both ‘together, but first one, and 
then the other, and so on alternately. There is a 





a line of feather-beds. 

One day, as we were crossing the Essequibo, I 
saw a large two-toed Sloth on the ground upon 
the bank; how he had got there, nobody could 
tell; the Indian said he had never surprised a 


singularity in his hair, different from that of all | Sloth in such a situation before; he would hardly 
other animals, and, I believe, hitherto unnoticed ;have come there to drink, for both above and 
by naturalists; his hair is thick and coarse at the | below the place the branches of the trees touched 
extremity, and gradually tapers to the root,{the water, and afforded him an eas and safe 


where it becomes fine as a spider’s web. His fur 
has so much the hue of the moss which grows on 
the branches of the trees, that it is very difficult 
to make him out when he is at rest. 

The male of the three-toed Sloth has a longitu- 
dinal bar of very fine black hair on his back, 
rather lower than the shoulder blades; on each 
side of this black bar there is a space of yellow 
hair, equally fine; it has the appearance of | being 

ressed into the body, and looks exactly as if it ; 
been singed. If we examine the anatomy of | 
his fore-legs, we shall immediately perceive, by 
their firm and muscular texture, how very ca- 
pable they are of supporting the pendant weight 
of his body, both in climbing and at rest; and, 
instead of pronouncing them a bungled composi- 
tion, as a celebrated naturalist has done, we shall 
consider them as remarkably well calculated to 
perform their extraordinary functions. 
As the Sloth is an inhabitant of forests within ' 





access to it. Be this as it may, though the trees 
were not above twenty yards from him, he could 
not make his way through the sand time enough to 
escape before we landed. Assoon as we got up to 
him he threw himself upon his back, and defended 
himself in gallant style with his fore-legs.— 
«Come, poor fellow,” said I to him, “if thou hast 
got into a hobble to-day, thou shalt not suffer for 
it; I'll take no advantage of thee in misfortune; 
the forest is large enough for both thee and me to 
rove in; go thy ways up above, and enjoy thy- 


| self in these endless wilds; it is more than proba- 


ble thou wilt never have another interview with 
man. So farethee well.” On saying this, I took a 
long stick which was lying there, held it for him to 
hook on, and then conveyed him to a high and 
stately mora. He ascended with wonderful rapid- 
ity, and in about a minute he was almost at the 
top of a tree. He now went off in a side direc- 
tion, and caught hold of the branch of a neigh- 


the tropics, where the trees touch each other im’ boring tree; he then proceeded towards the heart 
the greatest profusion, there seems to be no rea-' of the forest. I stood looking on, lost in amaze- 
son why he should confine himself to one tree) ment at his singular mode of progress. I follow- 
alone for food, and entirely strip it of its leaves. | ed him with my eye till the intervening branches 
During the many years I have ranged the forests, ) closed in betwixt us; and then I lost sight for ever 
I have never seen a tree in such a state of nudity; of the two-toed Sloth. I was going to add, that 
indeed, I would hazard a conjecture that, by the | I never saw a Sloth take to his heels in such ear- 
time the animal had finished the last of the old nest: but the expression will not do, for the Sloth 
leaves, there would be a new crop on the part of} has no heels. 5 

the tree he had stripped first, ready for him to} That which naturalists have advanced, of his 
begin again, so quick is the process of vegetation | being so tenacious of life, is perfectly true. I 
in these countries. } saw the heart of one beat for half an hour after it 
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was taken out of the body. The wourali poison pity and distress, I think Lydia was rebuked at 
seems to be the only thing that will kill it quick-;last. And now, unlike as they are, there seems 
ly. A poisoned arrow will kill the Sloth in {some pleasant bond to have grown up between 
about ten minutes. the two. Lydiais a model school-girl, but frigid 

So much for this harmless, unoffending animal. {and unapproachable to all save little Jane; 
He holds a conspicuous place in the catalogue of | toward her, she is entirely human. And therein 
the animals of the New World. Though natu-{do I rejoice. What matter for the old proverb— 
ralists haye made no mention of what follows, |‘‘Evil communications corrupt good manners’’— 
still it is not less true on that account. The ‘here is proved a betterthing. Good communica- 
Sloth is the only quadruped known, which spends ‘tions may purify bad ones. Would that every 
its whole life from the branch of a tree, suspended : home sent out its children shielded in true home- 
by his feet. I have paid uncommon attention { teachings like litthe Jane. ‘Of such is the King- 
to him in his native haunts. The monkey and‘ dom of Heaven,” comes ever to my thoughts when 
squirrel will seize a branch with their fore-feet,; my eyes fall on her. No one can help it. Even 
and pull themselves up, and rest or run upon it;; Hattie perks at her through her spectacles with af- 
but the Sloth, after seizing it, still remains sus- fectionate respect, and my crazy Maria would 








on and suspended moves along under the} 
ranch, till he can Jay hold of another. When- 
ever I have seen him in his native woods, whether ' 
at rest, or asleep, or on his travels, I have | 
always observed that he was suspended. from the 
branch of a tree. When his form and anatomy 
are attentively considered, it will appear evident 
that the Sloth cannot be at ease in any situ- 
ation, where his body is higher, or above his feet. 
We will now take our leave of him. 
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Did I name my Lydia when I talked about 
them last? No; Iam certainI did not. Poor, { 
proud, half-Irish Lydia. she comes up from the} 
poorest of cabin-homes, I know, for I peeped into | 
it once, but she has a bearing that might befit a 
queen. No, there, I fancy, now, I may be wrong. 
A month ago, though she might have set fora 
Zenobia, my handsome, erect, imperious Lydia; 
now, she is simply Lydia, unbending and _posi- 
tive as ever, but unbending in her truth, and firm 
in standing by the right. Passionate she was in 
past times, overbearing, stubborn—a very terror } 
in our midst, not ‘looked down upon,”’ by any 
means, because of her poor attire and (so called) 
low origin, but a kind of acknowledged poten- 
tate among the girls, maintaining her ascendancy 
no more by her imperious temper, than by un- 
equalled scholarship and a degree of native talent 
that was and is a continual surprise. 

Now, she never usurps dominion. I distrust 
the permanency of the change, though, I own, 
and, spite of myself, am in continual expectation 
of some drama after the programme of old times. 
But there are influences at work for her, beside 
which all my lecturing and prim array of rules 
are of but little worth. She has been sitting of 
late with my Jane—my little marvel of a draw- 
ing genius, who will trace such ships and land- 
Scapes on the blackboard as make my eyes run 
over with delight. 

She is a very jewel in the school, loving and 
forgiving, winning love, and making all hearts 
about her brighter and better only by the sun- 
shine that beams out always from her own. 
cannot tell that she ever suspected Lydia of doing 
wrong, and I know she has never suspected her- 
self of influencing her at all, but she used to look 
up into her face when she was fuming over her 
‘“‘gums,”’ or storming at some school restriction, 
with such wonder in her childish eyes, and yet 


( 
( 
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forego mischief for a week rather than do her harm. 

My dear school-girls! alas, change has fallen 
upon our little circle. They are not themselves 
to-day; they do not even rush out'of doors in the 
recreation-time, but stand here gazing in little 
groups within the room, talking in low, grave 
voices together. There is one name—‘‘Maria”— 
one and another has spoken, but very softly and 
lovingly, as though Maria were asleep behind 
some shut-up desk, and they were al] afraid of 
wakening her. And there zs one desk, the little, 
varnished lid of which has not been lifted for a 
month or more. That is Maria’s. How we have 
missed her! We have had no singing for all 
these mornings, because it seemed like desecra- 
tion to have the old, sacred melodies in which she 
used to lead,—warbling them forth in her sweet 
voice as no one else could,—chanted discordantly. 
To-day—I cannot bear to talk of it—we have 
heard from our Maria. She has left us, indeed, 
with her beautiful gift, and is wandering hither 
and thither, one of a trio of second-rate mu- 
sicians. No wonder the girls have no heart for play 
to-day. I would she could have remained a school- 
girl, a child, and child-like still, for years, among 
us. It goes to my heart to think how prema- 
turely old and worldly the little girl must grow— 
our joyous, light-hearted Maria. What pages 


‘from life’s histories those young eyes must read, 


and, oh, what triumphs and what disappoint- 
ments are awaiting her! God shield her! I will 
not seek to peer into her future, or that of any 
one of all the little, hopeful beings that circle 
round me day by day. Tuy broad sky still covers 
them, and I will still hope on. 





Mutual ForsearaNce.—That house will be 
kept in a turmoil where there is no tolerance of 
each other’s errors, no lenity shown to failings, 
no meek submission to injuries, no soft answer to 
turn away wrath. If you lay a stick of wood 
upon the andirons, and apply to it, it will go 
out; put on another stick, and they will burn; 
add half a dozen, and you will have a grand con- 
flagration. There are other fires subject to the 


I {same conditions. If one member of a family gets 


into a passion and is let alone, he will cool down, 
and possibly -be ashamed and repent; but 7 
temper to temper, pile on the fuel, draw in others 
of the group, and let one harsh answer be followed 
by another, and there will soon be a blaze which 
will enwrap them in its lurid splendor. 
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“You have!”? The brow of Pinkerton cdn- 
; tracted, and a shadow fell over his face. 
oR, ; Yes, and have seen the notes. They are 


THE LOFTONS AND THE PINKERTONS, | drawn, to your order, and have your endorse- 
ment. 


BY T. 6: ABURUR. It was on the lips of Pinkerton to pronounce 
CHAPTER XIV. ; them forgeries; but an instinctive conviction that 


The first day of the month came, and Pinker- } this would only make matters worse, restrained 


ton was early at the store. Not earlier, how-} him 


ever, than his very punctual associate, who was | 
generally at his accounts an hour before he came} 


“Oh!” he exclaimed, with animation, his eyes 
brightening, and his face breaking into a smile; 
“T understand all about it now. Didn’t I tell 


to look after customers. 
“A pretty heavy month this,” remarked Mr. } you, four months ago, when them notes for my 
Ackland, who was poring over the bill book. furniture came due, that in order to meet them, 
“How much to pay?” enquired Pinkerton. } without taking money from the business, I had 
His manner was slightly absent. drawn two accommodation notes, and got them 
* «Five thousand dollars,” replied Ackland. discounted.” 
“So much!’’ The announcement of solargea; “No,” was the positive answer of Ackland, 
sum startled the young merchant. who received this announcement with compressed 
“Yes; five thousand. We have, however, a} lips, and a look of stern displeasure. 
balance of over fifteen hundred dollars in bank, } “Oh! I’m sure [ did,” returned Pinkerton, 
and a good many country merchants are now ar-} driven now into subterfuge and direct falsehood. 
riving.”” } “I never would have done a thing like that, with- 
“We shall go through easily enough,’’ said} out speaking of it—never.” 
Pinkerton, lightly. He had quickly recovered} ‘‘You certainly did it in this instance,” said 
from his momentary surprise. ) Ackland, firmly; ‘‘for I had not the remotest sus- 
At this moment a teller from the Union Bank } picion that any paper of the firm was out, not 
entered. Both Pinkerton and Ackland knew him, } the representative of some business transaction. 
and understood that the little package of papers) And to speak plainly, Mr. Pinkerton, I don’t 
which he held in his hand were bank notices. } like the look of it.” 
The heart of the former almost ceased to beat,} ‘You don’t!” The tone of voice, as well as 
as the young man came forward, so great was} the words of Ackland, were far from being plea- 











his anxiety and suspense. Leaving his partner, } 
he advanced half way down the store to meet the | 
teller. Four notices weré handed to him, one of} 
which, from the amountit called for, he recogniz- } 
ed as referring to one of his accommodation} 


sant to his partner. 

“No, I do not.” Ackland’s manner was not in 
the least softened. 

«What do you think it indicates?” said Pinker- 
ton, who was too much irritated by the language 


notes. This he adroitly concealed, while his; of his partner, to maintain a prudent self-con- 


back was yet towards Mr. Ackland. He breath- 
ed freely again. So much, at least, was _ 
But, the danger was stillimminent. Three more} 
notices were to come in. In the first, he had} 
been very fortunate; but, he could not hope for of 
like good fortune so far as the others were con- 
cerned. Nor was he so fortunate. 

«“There’s something wrong here,” said his 
partner, meeting him with a grave face, as he 
came in from dinner on that day, ‘about half-past 
three o’clock in the afternoon. Ackland held two} 
bank notices in his hand. In spite of his effort 
to maintain an air of unconcern, the'color rose 
instantly to his face. 

«What is wrong?” he inquired. 

“We have no bills out answering to these,” 
said Mr. Ackland, presenting the notices to his} 
partner. 

«Are you certain?” remarked Pinkerton. 

“Very certain.’’ The bill book was opened, 
and inid | before Pinkerton, who ran his eyes along 
the various entries. 

«You may have omitted to enter them,” was 
ventured as a suggestion. 

“No,” said Ackland, promptly; “I’m too care- 
fal an accountant for that.’ 

«‘There’s some mistake at the bank, no doubt. 
It’s too late to see to it this afternoon; but I'll go; 
over and investigate the matter to-morrow.” } 

~ «Pye already been over,” was the reply of Ack-: 


4 








land to this. 


trol. 

‘‘You ask the question, and I will answer it 
plainly.” Mr. Ackland was now quite com- 
posed, but very decided in his manner. ‘It in- 
dicates—nay, Mr. Pinkerton, it is—on your part, 
a direct violation of partnership faith!” 

“Mr. Ackland! I cannot permit this! I will 
not bear such language from—”’ 

“Calm yourself, Mr. Pinkerton,” said Ack- 
land, who was perfectly cool. “This is by far 
too serious a matter to be discussed in a state of 
angry excitement. You have no right to be of- 
fended with me for using plain language. The 
act is a breach of good faith, and you would so 

it, were it mine instead of yours.” 

Pinkerton saw the folly of anything rash on 
his part; and, therefore, endeavored to recover 
his self-possession. Glimpses of consequences— 
ruinous consequences—were already presented to 
his mind. Clearly in the wrong, it was not for 
him to play off the indignant too broadly, especially 
with a man of the cool, decided temperament of 
his partner, whose character he had misappre- 
hended in the beginning, in more than one par- 
ticular. 

“T did not mean it as a breach of good faith,” 
he said, with something conciliatory m his. voice. 
“T trust I am a man of better principles than 
that, Mr. Ackland. My notes were out, and had 
to be lifted. Ihad already drawn 4s much, Ot 
private account, from the business, as I’ felt it 
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right to draw. This being the case, I tried to 
raise the sum needed on my own notes; but ut- 
terly failed in the effort. The firm notes can be 
discounted,’ was answered to my application; and 
on the credit of the firm I was at last compelled, 
most reluctantly, to fall back. You have now 
the whole story. I wish it had been otherwise; 
but so it is.” 

Ackland accepted the explanation, but looked 
very grave about it, and was far from feeling 
comfortable. On the day following, the fourth 
and last notice found its way into his hands. He 
sent immediately to the bank, and ascertained 
that this note was similar in character to the 
other two of which he had spoken to his partner. 
This was more than he was prepared for; and he 
at once declared his wish to have the firm dis- 
solved. All confidence in Pinkerton was gone. 
He had felt, for some time, dissatisfied with his 
extravagant habits, and dashing business ways, 
the latter seeming to him often more like gam- 
bling than careful merchandizing. They might 
realize a splendid fortune; but he was afraid of 
the chances. 

A little to Ackland’s surprise, Pinkerton was 
ready to meet him on this new issue, and ar- 
range for a dissolution. He would give or take a 
certain sum, and retain or leave the. business. 
Ackland had too little confidence in himself to 
accept the latter proposition, and so, wisely, 
availed of the former. It was mutually agreed 
that the cause of their separation was to remain 
@ profound secret—that Ackland was to receive 
back the amount of capital at first invested, and 
seven thousand dollars as his share of the esti- 
mated profits which the concern had made. The 
rapid growth of the house, and the reputation 
which Pinkerton had acquired for capacity, en- 
terprise and great business shrewdness, made it 
an easy matter for him to secure a new partner 
with four times the capital that Ackland had pos- 
sessed. The latter’s security was, therefore, 
ample; while Pinkerton found himself elevated 
to a new and higher 
were satisfied with the change. 

For a few weeks, the withdrawal of Ackland 
from the house was a topic of remark in busi- 
ness circles. Many conjectures as to the cause 
thereof were made, but none guessed at the true 
reason. The new firm of Pinkerton & Lee was 
regarded as a much stronger one, because a larger 
amount of cash capital was in possession. 

Of Mr. Lee, the new partner so suddenly in- 
troduced, we have nothing very particular to say 
at present. Like Ackland, he had not received a 
thorough business education. But he was a man 
of better address, higher ambition, and what are 


sometimes called more ‘liberal’? views, though } 


not competent to take the place of either sales- 
man or Sesliooemen. Of his principles, we cannot 
speak with much confidence; and yet, so far in 
life, he had ever maintained the most honorable 
courses of action. In all respects, he was a man 
whom Pinkerton could manage far better than 
he had been able to manage his first partner, and 
this. because he had less discrimination and less 
Suspicion.. Most fortunate did Pinkerton consider 
himself in “‘getting rid” of Ackland—so he men- 


’ tally expressed it—though he never felt: particu- 


ition in business. Both} ho: 














larly comfortable in thinking over the causes 
which led to a dissolution of the copartnership. 





CHAPTER XV. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lofton were not in error as to 
the feelings and views of Mrs. Pinkerton. She 
never returned the call. Lofton felt this more 
than did his wife. Indeed, so far as the latter 
was concerned, the omission was a source of con- 
gratulation rather than regret. She knew enough 
of the family to which Mrs. Pinkerton belonged, 
to be satisfied that a congenial intercourse wag 
impossible. This impression, a close observa 
tion, made during two brief interviews, entirely 
confirmed. Lofton and Pinkerton met, as friends, 
whenever thrown together; but, between their 
families, no intercourse whatever existed. Mar- 
riage had opened for them diverse paths. Hum- 
ble, unobtrusive, scarcely observed, yet steadily 
progressive, was the —_ along which one was 
moving; while that of the other mounted rapidly 
upwards, winding among dizzy and dangerous 
places, and attracting observation from the cu- 
rious, the envious, and the ill-natured. There 
was firm footing for the one; while, ever and 
anon, the other felt the ground to be slippery and 
uncertain. 

Cool, discriminating, cautious and observant 
as was Archibald Lofton, and well satisfied that 
the foundation of his friend’s business prosperity 
was not well laid, he could not, at times, repress 
an uncomfortable feeling, on contrasting their re- 
spective positions in life—Pinkerton at the head 
of a large and rapidly growing house, and he but 
an humble clerk, with mo prospect beyond yet 
opening its attractive vistas for his eyes. 

“This is a strange world,’’ he remarked one 
evening to his young wife, with something of dis- 
appointment in his voice. He had seemed to her 
more thoughtful than usual since returning at the 
close of the day, and less interested in their sweet 
babe, which had come, a few months before, to 
add new gleams of stnlight to their humble 


me. 
Mrs. Lofton looked at her husband for a few 
moments, and then replied— 

‘‘The ways of Providence are often strange to 
us; but, we know that wise designs are involved 
in every event, and that a beautiful harmony is 
often wrought out of things strangely involved 
and darkly mysterious.” 

‘“‘A general truth, to which we may all assent 
with the understanding. And yet, when the 
darkness lies upon our own pathway, we cannot 
help feeling anxious in regard to what is beyond.” 

“Do you really feel anxious? Are you in 
doubt?” said the now serious wife, laying her 
soft hand on the slightly clouded brow of her 
husband. She had not at first detected the direct 
bearing of his words. 

«I ought not to feel anxious. I ought not to 
be in doubt, Ellen,” replied Lofton, forcing a 
smile, ‘‘and ‘oe some things occasionally produce 
uncomfortable states of mind.” 

«What:thipgs, Archie?”” A shadow stole over 
the young wile’s face. 

“I believe that I equal business capa- 
city with Mark Pinkerton; and a great deal more 
prudence. And yet capital seeks him out, while 
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I am passed by, and left to plod along through 
life, a simple clerk.” 

“I don’t like to hear you talk so, Archie, dear,”’ 
said Mrs. Lofton, tenderly. ‘‘Has not your 
salary been raised, and have we not everything 
comfortable, and something to spare? Oh, don’t 
murmur at Providence, Archie,—don’t let that 
bane of all happiness, discontent with the present 
lot, come in to cloud the sunshine of our happy 


“I’m not discontented, Ellen,” replied Lofton, 
rallying himself. ‘Oh no—don’t misconceive my 
state of mind. But, sometimes, we can’t help 











thinking that events come out strangely. Now, 
let me tell you of something. There’s been @ 
dissolution of co-partnership between Pinkerton 
and Ackland.” 

“There has! For what reason?” 

“That is not clearly understood. There is 
something kept back from the public. Evidently 
a misunderstanding has arisen, ending in this se- 
paration. A low whisper, meant to be strictly 
confidential, came to my ears to-day, charging 
Pinkerton with having used the name of the firm 
for his own private ends. But I will not credit 
this, nor repeat it. Reckless ashe is, and full 
of temptation as the path he is treading may be, 
I will not believe him so lacking in worldly wis- 
dom as to venture so soon upon an expedient of 
this kind.” 

‘‘Worldly wisdom, Archie,’’ said Mrs. Lofton. 
«And is that all he possesses to restrain him from 
dishonorable actions?” 

“I should fear for him in strong temptations,” 
was thoughtfully replied. “And after all, there 
may be truth in the rumor; though, another that I 
heard, seems most likely to involve the true rea- 
son. 

“What was that?” 

“Ackland is said to have been dissatisfied in 
consequence of the large sums of money which 
Pinkerton drew out for his personal expenses.” 

“I should not wonder if in that lay the cause 
of the dissolution,’ said Mrs. Lofton. ‘How 
weak—how very foolish! And so, in the effort to 
be fashionable, and to make a show; appearance, 
he has so soon marred all his prospects in life.” 

«(Not marred them, by any means, Ellen,”’ re- 
plied her husband. ‘But, to all appearance, 
greatly advanced his worldly interests. And 
this is why I said, in the beginning, that it was 
a strange world.” 

«Advanced his worldly interests!’ 

Yes. His dissolution with Ackland leads but 





to the formation of a new co-partnership, and 
under far better auspices.” 

“That is singular. Who is the new partner?” ; 

«Carlton Lee, who brings into the business a ; 
capital of forty thousand dollars, and credit to 
almost any extent. The firm is now Pinkerton 
and Lee; and I heard a very shrewd merchant say 
this afternoon, that he shouldn’t be surprised if 
they were worth half a million of dollars in ten 

ears. 

It was but too plain, from the tong and manner 
of Lofton, that he derived no pleasure from con- 
templating what seemed the opening good fortune 
of his old friend. It contrasted too strongly with 





his own humble condition. 


‘*Do you remember what Queen Margaret in 
the play, said?’”’ asked Mrs. Lofton, fixing her 
eyes ~ on the face of her husband. 

sé 0. 

“They that stand too high may chance to fall; 
and if they fall, they dash themselves to pieces; 
or something of this import. Archie, I would 
rather have you remain a humble clerk, than oc- 
cupy the place of Pinkerton.” 

‘‘So would I, if I must occupy it as he does. 
But, I would stand far more securely than he 
stands. I would not be ever in danger of stum- 
bling from looking at the stars above my head.” 

“I would rather have you remain as you are, 
than be the partner of Carlton Lee, with all his 
credit and capital,” said Mrs. Lofton, firmly. 

“He is not a man whom I admire, certainly,” 
was the reply of Lofton. 

“We believe him to be wanting in virtuous 
principles.” 

«‘True.”’ 

‘And would you, Archie, for any prospect of 
mere worldly advantages, enter into close business 
relations with such a person? QO, no. I am sure 
you would not. This seeming good fortune on 
the part of Mr. Pinkerton has, temporarily, 
disturbed the even balance of your mind. Turn 
your thoughts away. Let us be content with our 
own lot, believing, that He who arranges things ex- 
ternal, knows what is best for us. Let us be pa- 
tient: if good fortune is in store for us, it will 
come in its own time; but, we must never forget 
that thankfulness for present blessings, and an 
earnest enjoyment of them, is the only true prepa- 
ration for the enjoyment of good things in the fu- 
ture. Who do you think is happiest now, you or 
Mr. Pinkerton, elated as he must be with his good 
fortune?” 

A little while the young man sat musing. 
The earnest, truthful words of his wife, were 
doing their appropriate office in his mind, which, 
had only been temporarily unbalanced. 

“I am happiest,” he at length said, and 
with &’n emphasis that indicated some vivid per- 
ception of real differences in their relations and 
sources of true enjoyment. ‘No, no, Ellen! I 
would not eXchange with him on any considera- 
tion.’ 

‘Nor would I exchange with Mrs. Pinkerton,” 
calmly responded his wife. Then she added, al- 
most in the same breath—‘‘Lucy Arden came to 
see me to-day.” 

«Did she, indeed?”’ The fact seemed to give 
Lofton especial pleasure. 

“Yes. She called in and sat for an hour. In 
fact, took off her bonnet and shawl, and made 
herself quite at home. She seemed so pleased 
with dear little Eddy, and nursed him nearly all 
the — Her mother gives a large party next 
week.’ 


“And what’s.more, we’re to be invited.” 

««O, no.” 

“It’s true; and Lucy says we must come,” 

«A mere compliment; for which, no doubt, we 
ought to feel very much obliged,” said Lofton 7% 
little sarcastically. ‘‘We can send our regrets,” 

“No, Archie,” said his wife, firmly. ‘The 
invitation. when it comes will, lam sure, be in 
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good faith. Mrs. Arden is too true a woman to{ diamond pin that belonged to my father. Mother 
offer the hospitalities of her house, without a, would never part with it,” replied Mrs. Lofton 


wish to extend them. 
for Mr. Arden?” 

“OQ, yes. 
ness and respectful consideration. 
den, I am a stranger.” 


“Though I am not. When you do meet her, you 
She 


always asks after you with an interest that can- 


will feel that you have met a true woman. 


not be mistaken. O yes; we will go.” 


Can you not say as much} 
} spare. Come around to-morrow, or next day, and 
He has ever treated me with kind-} we will select something.” 

To Mrs. Ar- 


‘Ah, well—no matter. I have enough and to 


Mrs. Lofton smiled and said that she was 


} grateful for the kind offer, but thought it would 


be wiser and more becoming in her to avoid excess 
of ornament. 

“TI agree with you there, Ellen, entirely,” said 
Lucy—‘‘but I do not by any means propose ex- 


Mr. Arden was one of the partners in the} cessiveornament. A bracelet, a pin, a pair of neat 
house that employed Lofton as clerk; the same} ear-rings, and a small string of pearls to wreath in 
person who had shown so kind an interest in the} your hair, will produce just the right effect, and 


young man, and through whose generous appre- 
ciation of his wants and ability, he had received 
an advance of salary. Before her marriage, Mrs. 
Lofton had worked as dressmaker for Mrs. Ar- 
den and her family, all of whom were much at- 
tached to her. Lucy was the oldest daughter; a 
beautiful, highly-educated, and highly-accom- 
plished girl, now in her twentieth year. Since 
the marriage of Mrs. Lofton, the family con- 
tinued to show her many kindnesses; and Lucy 
not only called to see her frequently, but often 
insisted on her coming round and spending an af- 
ternoon with the family, on which occasions she 
was treated by all with an affectionate interest 
that was grateful to her feelings. 

This new evidence of good-will and high ap- 
preciation of character, both in Mrs. Lofton and 
her husband, was the more gratifying because al- 
together unexpected. Lightly as the invitation 





make you look charming.” 

The light-hearted, affectionate girl, smiled, 
half in earnest and half in playfulness. 

‘‘So come around,” she added, ‘and we’ll find 
something exactly suited to your style of dress and 
and person.” 

“T’ll come round, Lucy, but I’m very certain 
that we shall not agree about the jewelry.” 

““Why not?” 

“Remember, that I am only the wife of a 
clerk.” 

‘«Well, and what of that pray! Does it lessen 
your personal value? I wonder if the wife of an 
honest clerk hasn’t as good a right to dress with 
taste as the proudest lady inthe land? The wife 
of a clerk, indeed! You think too meanly of your- 
self, Ellen.”’ 

“TI would rather think too humbly, than too 
proudly, Lucy,’’ replied Mrs. Lofton—though 





was at first treated by Lofton, the more he} there is not much danger of the former, for I’m by 
thought of it, the deeper was the sense of plea-}no means wanting in a good opinion of myself. 
sure experienced. It was an evidence that, at} WhenI speak of being only the wife of a clerk, I 
least, in one influential quarter, he was not re-} refer to my husband’s condition in life, as not jus- 
garded as altogether unworthy of association, } tifying expenditure for jewelry.” 
because poor. It gave him hope, too; for, he} ‘But, child, I don’t want to sell you my orna- 
saw that this introduction into society by Mr.} ments,” said Lucy, with mock seriousness. ‘‘I 
Arden, was a public endor-ement of his charac-} havn’t quite come to that yet!” 
ter, always of great value to a young man who} ‘You don’t understand me,” was the response 
has nothing but his ability and good charagter on} of Mrs. Lofton. “I should think it wrong to wear 
which to build his worldly prosperity. ornaments of greater value than my husband's 
income might warrant me in purchasing.” 
CHAPTER XVI. “Ellen! Ellen! I’m afraid there’s something 
In due time, formal invitations to the party at) behind all this,’ said Lucy. ~‘I’m afraid that 
Mr. and Mrs. Arden’s, were received by the} proud little heart of yours is lifting itself in 
Loftons. Lucy Arden called in to see Mrs.} rebellion at the thought of borrowed ornaments?” 
Lofton on the very day the invitations were left,} ‘‘No—no, Lucy. With you I could feel no 
to express personally the particular desire of the; delicacy—no reluctance, however strong my 
family that they would attend; and also to offer} native prideand independence might be,” returned 
her advice and assistance, if needed by Ellen, in} Mrs. Lofton, with much earnestness of manner. 
matters of dress and appropriate ornament. } “My objection springs from a different considera- 
‘What are you going to wear?” was among the? tion altogether. I would, on no account, appear 
first and most natural questions. }in company wearing a single article of dress or 
Mrs. Lofton had nothing that was just suitable{ornament which my husband’s circumstances 
for the occasion, and so the purchase of a new‘ might not fully warrant me in purchasing.” 
dress was decided upon. The color, material and: ‘‘That’s fastidiousness, Ellen, and nothing else,” 
style of trimming, were then discussed and settled{ said Lucy. ‘Whose business is it, I wonder? 
to the satisfaction of both parties. We say to the; Who has a right to ask whether your husband) 
satisfaction of both; although it must be admitted;can afford to buy what you wear or not? The 
that in the earlier portions of the important dis- {enquiry would be impertinent; and if you seek to 
cussion, Lucy Arden was decidedly in favor of a ‘avoid all impertinent enquiries, you'll have pienty 
more showy article than finally met their joint! of fruitless work on your hands.” 
approval. ‘Still you fail to comprehend me, Lucy,” was 
“What jewelry have you, Ellen?’’ was next; the reply of Mrs. Lofton. ‘To dress, or to ap- 
asked by Lucy. { pear to dress beyond our means, might injure my 
“None of any particular value, except a small ; husband's prospects.” 
Vou. I.—No. 7. 2 
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‘‘How so? I cannot comprehend this?” 


\ for the occasion—to them, one of more than com- 


‘‘Has not many a man been ruined by extrava-{mon interest. Lofton, naturally diffident, felt 


gant living?”’ 


“Certainly. But what has that to do with! 
wearing a few trifling ornaments which cost you | 


nothing?’ 


“We should avoid the appearance of evil, for: 
; straint and embarrassment. Mrs. Lofton was 


“True. } 


the world judges by appearances.” 
” 


{exceedingly nervous. He had been little in com- 


pany. A fashionable party he had never attend- 
ed; and he felt, painfully, his ignorance of the 
many little observances of polished life, without 
a knowledge of which every one must suffer re- 


more at her ease. She had a woman’s quick per- 


“If, as the wife of a clerk, I dress in a style not | ception of social usages, and had been enough 


warranted by our circumstances, will not the in- {with ladies who moved in fashionable circles, to 
ference be fair that, as the wife of a young be able to compare them with herself. She did 
merchant, I would be tempted still to exceed the { not doubt her ability to act, in her own quiet and 


increased ability of my husband?” 


The eyes of Lucy drooped to the floor, and she | 


sat musing for some moments. A dim light was ‘ 
breaking into her mind. Mrs. Lofton continued: | 
““My husband, like most men, looks forward { 


to the time when he will be in better printing 


stances. He has some business talents, is prudent, } 
industrious and self-denying. But, he has neither } 
capital nor wealthy friends; and must, therefore, } 
wait until by careful economy he can save enough 
to begin the world in a small way, or meet with 
some one who is ready to place capital against his 
knowledge of business.”’ 

“¢All very well. I like that,’ said Lucy. 

“Now, can you not see,” continued Mrs. 
Lofton, “that if his wife goes into company 
dressed in a style thought to be extravagant, his 
prospects might be injured? Men who have money 
to invest are usually very careful as to who may 
have the control of it; and while one might be 





‘unobtrusive way, with all needful propriety. Both 


were a little surprised, on arriving at the house 
of Mr. Arden, at the hour named in the note of 
invitation, to find themselves among the first of 
the guests. But, this unfashionable punctuality 
was something in their favor. They had time to 
get a sort of at-home feeling before the larger 
portion of the company arrived. 

It proved te be a large and brilliant party, at 
which many of the first merchants and profes- 
sional men of the city, with their families, were 
present. Amid the gay attire and flash of jew- 
elry, our unobtrusive, little Mrs. Lofton was com- 
pletely obscured. She might have ventured the 
bracelet and string of pearls, without much dan- 
ger to her husband’s future prospects. So, at 
least, Lucy Arden thought, as she more than once 
contrasted the modest exterior of her friend and 
protegé with the glitter and display around her. 

Among the guests were Pinkerton and his 








very willing to avail of the husband’s business | wife—the latter dressed in the most showy and 
qialifications, he might be afraid of the wife’s ex- ‘extravagant style. Mr. Ackland, his late part- 
travagance.” ner, was present. Also Mr. and Mrs. Allen; 
“Why, Ellen!” exclaimed Lucy Arden, a glow } both rather formal in manner towards their dash- 
of pleasure and approval diffusing itself over her {ing son-in-law. 
face—“what a little philosopher you are!”’ Though several times thrown into immediate 
“Am I not right?” said Mrs. Lofton. {contact with Mrs. Pinkerton, Mrs. Lofton did not 
“I believe you are; perfectly right. Well, isn’t | receive the slightest sign of recognition from that 
it curious that such an idea never found its way ;lady. Mr. Pinkerton bowed to her coldly, once 
into my thoughtless brain?” (or twice, but offered not the courtesy of a single 
“Circumstance is a wise teacher,” was an-{ word. 
swered. ‘Every new relation in life has its own} Time passed on, and in conversation, now with 
peculiar lessons, and well for us will it be if we ‘one, and now with another of the rather staid 
Jearn them thoroughly.” jand sober part of the company, Lofton became 
“Right again, Ellen; right again. I'll tell! moreand more at ease, and, in consequence, more 
father of this. It will gratify him, I know. I’ve and more observant of what was going on around 
heard him talk just in this way many a time; but {him. Contrasts were naturally made. The ease 
seeing in his words no particular bearing, I never ‘and self-possession of some, and the awkward- 
ve them a second thought—in fact, did not ; ness and embarrassment of others, were noted. 
clearly see their meaning. Well, you shall dress | He gathered, too, from the free-spoken or un- 
just as your own taste and judgment may dictate. | guarded, social and business estimates of indivi- 
Circumstance is a wise teacher, and you, it seems, {duals. Pinkerton and his lady were several 
are conning your lessons well.” $times objects of comment in his presence; and, 
So it was decided that Mrs. Lofton should wear | by the way, not over-favorable comment. And, 
no jewelry but the small diamond pin, which ;once or twice, he heard his own, dear, mo- 
could not attract observation. ‘dest little wife, briefly enquired about, as a 
As Lucy Arden had said, she related to her ‘stranger, in terms that sent the blood dancing, 
father all that passed between her and Mrs. | with a pleasant warmth, through his veins. Not 
Iofton. Mr. Arden seemed very much pleased, ; less surprised than pleased was he, at length, to 
and spoke with warmth of Lofton’s character and | see her in animated conversation with Mr. Ack- 
ability; and ended by saying: ‘land. Who had introduced them, he did not 
“A wife like Ellen is a fortune toary man.” /know. But he saw that Ackland was particu- 
‘larly interested in something that she was saying, 
CHAPTER XVII. ‘and that when she ceased speaking, his’ counte- 
The evening of the party at Mr. Arden’s came, } nance expressed a warm approval of her senti- 
and Mr. and Mrs. Lofton prepared themselves! ments. He would have been more pleased, if the 
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following conversation, which sometime after- 
wards passed between Mr. Arden and Mr. Ack- 
land, had reached his ears. 

“Who is that lady with whom I have been 
talking?” the latter enquired. ‘She’s a very 
sensible a woman.” 

“So I think,” replied Mr. Arden; ‘‘about as 
sensible a woman as any here to-night.” 

«She appears to be a stranger to almost every 
one here.” 

“She is; and some, to whom she is not alto- 
gether a stranger, seem rather chary of acknow- 
ledging the acquaintance.” 

“Indeed! Why so?” 

“She’s only the wife of a clerk.” 

«‘Who is her husband?” was the prompt en- 
quiry of Mr. Ackland. 

“A young man in every way worthy to call her 
his wife.” 

‘«‘May good fortune attend them! What is his 
name?” 

“First, let me tell you a little incident about } 
his wife. All my family think very highly of 
her. They knew her before her marriage, and 
have taken great interest in her since. My 
daughter Lucy told mea day or two ago, that she 
wanted her to wear some of her jewelry to-night, 
as she had none of her own fit for the occasion. 
But this was declined, and on the ground that 
her husband’s income was too small to admit of} 
the purchase of costly ornaments, and she would 
never, she said, mar his prospects by wearing 
articles of dress that might lead to the inference 
that he had an extravagant wife.” 

“Good! I like that,” said Ackland, warmly; 
“she’s made of the right stuff. I thought her a 
sensible woman. And her husband—is he wor- 
thy of her?” 

“He is,” said Mr. Arden. 

‘‘And now for his name?” 

‘‘Her husband is one of our clerks; an old 
friend, I believe, of Mr. Pinkerton’s.”’ 

“A friend of Pinkerton’s!” The brow of Ack- 
land slightly contracted. ® 

“Not like him by any means,’ was answered; 
‘“chis name is Lofton.” 

“Ah! Now I remember him. He used to 
come to our store occasionally. What kind of a 
young man is he?” 

“In what respect?” 

“Has he business capacity?” 

‘Yes; and of the best kind. He belongs to the 
genus slow and sure.” 

‘But, is he at the same time, shrewd and in- 
telligent?”’ 

“‘Iathink so.” 

‘‘What are his principles?” 

‘“‘Manly and honorable. Ido not believe he} 
would swerve a hair’s breadth from the straight} 
line of rectitude, under any temptation.” 

‘What are his personal habits? Is he at all| 
inclined to extravagance?” 

‘‘He saved from his salary sufficient to buy 
plain furniture for the small yh in which he 
lives; and now strictly limits his expenses to 
a range below his income.” 

“Excellent! Excellent! I'd like to have ano-} 
ther talk with you about him one of these ae 
said Mr. Ackland, as the near approach of some 

















of the company warned them to change the 
theme of conversation, which was rather foreign 
to the occasion. 

Nothing, beyond what has been briefly record- 
ed, occurred during this evening, that could in 
any way interest the reader. So much only has 
been noted as forms a link in the chain of circum-. 
stances it is our business to separate from com- 
mon events. Perhaps, of all who made up the 
company, Lofton and his wife gained most of 
wisdom and mental strength from the social con- 
tact. They were introduced into a new circle, 
and looked down into the heart of society from a 
new elevation. Poor and humble though they 
were, andscarcely noticed by the proud or thought- 
less ones with whom they had mingled a few 
brief hours, the experience did not crush, dispirit, 
or mortify them. A virtuous self-respect lay at 
the foundation of their characters. Thoughtful, 
observant, and discriminating, they comprehend- 
ed clearly their own social relations; and was 
the value of the privilege so kindly extended by 
Mr. and Mrs. Arden. 

Not the less pleasant, or home-like, seemed 
their small and poorly furnished dwelling, 
on returning from the elegant drawing-rooms of 
Mr. Arden. The contrast brought no uncomfort- 
able feelings; but, so far as each was influenced by 
worldly ambition, a hopeful spirit was based on 
that self-dependent purpose, which is expressed 
in the words—‘work and wait.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

It was the morning after the party at Mr. Ar- 
den’s. Mr. and Mrs. Pinkerton were standing 
in one of their parlors, and the latter was.speak- 
ing im a very animated tone of yoice. Mr. 
Pinkerton, who was dressed to go out, was draw- 
ing on his gloves. ; 

“It’s a mean, shabby-looking affair,’’ said Mrs. 
Pinkerton, with indignant warmth; ‘‘and spoils 
the effect of every other piece of furniture in the 
rooms. I never noticed it so particularly, until I 
saw the Arden’s sofa, last evening.” 

“Their’s is, certainly, very beautiful,” replied 
the husband. 

«Oh, it’s elegant! 
the style is so new.” 

«Tt couldn’t have cost less than a hundred and 
fifty dollars,” said Pinkerton. 

“I don’t know, I’m sure. But, I'll tell you 
what I do know.” 

“Well?” 

“A piece of furniture like that is cheap at 
almost any price.” 

«‘How so?” 

“It farnishes of itself.” 

“Ah?” 

“Yes. It gives an air of elegance to every 
thing in a room.”’ 

«‘There’s something in that,’ remarked the 


Such rich carving; and then 


young man, falling in with his wife’s humor, 


and seeing the matter very much in the light she 
wished him to view it. 
“I want just such a sofa,”’ was the next decla- 


ration. 


“You do!”? There was real or aflected sur- 
prise in the voice of Pinkerton. 
«Yes, I do,”’ was the firm answer. 
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Ps sa I were to say that I could not afford s «And a very essential element,” said Mr. Ack- 
it? ‘land 





‘‘Well, suppose you were?” { «True; but unless that confidence is well based, 

“I want you to answer the question, Flora.” ‘it is rather a dangerous quality. It has, perhaps, 

“Can’t afford it! That is a very convenient ;led to as many business disasters as any other 
excuse among gentlemen, when they don’t wish | cause.” 
to gratify their wives. I’ve heardit at homeever; ‘Always excepting one, Mr. Lofton,” said 
since I can remember, and am free to say that I Ackland, with some feeling. 
perceive little force in the objection. So, don’t} . «What is that?” 
think to fall back on that pretence with me.” «Extravagant personal expenditure.” 

This was said half-lightly, yet with sufficient} ‘You may beright there. This living beyond 
seriousness to make it apparent that the young | the present means is a serious defect,” said Lof- 
wife was fully in earnest. {ton. ‘It is one, however, into which I believe I 

“Then, as I understand it,” said Pinkerton, {will never fall. I began life, resolved to spend 
good-naturedly, ‘‘you are bent on having a new {less than my income, no matter how small that 
sofa?” might be. Thus far, I have kept to my good re- 

«<Q, no; I’m bent on no such thing, unless you { solution, and do not think Ican be tempted to 
are entirely willing, Mark. I think we ought to jettatem it in the future.” 
replace this old-fashioned affair, that really dis-; ‘I am glad to hear you speak thus, Mr. Lof- 
graces our parlors, with something respectable. ;ton. Indeed, I had already gathered as much 
I wonder that we ever could have selected so {from Mr. Arden.” Then, after a slight pause, 


mean a pattern. What did it cost?” | Ackland continued: 
‘Seventy dollars,”’ replied the husband. “You are aware, that a recent dissolution of 
«Good enough for the price, I suppose; but it ‘co-partnership took place between myself and Mr. 
is a poor affair alongside of Mrs. Arden’s.”’ { Pinkerton.” 
‘«Who made their’s?”’ ; Lofton bowed, and the other went on: 
{ 


«Hiss & Austin; so Lucy Arden told me.” “Of the causes which led to this dissolution, I 
«‘Well; suppose you go there and order one of need not speak. Enough, for the present, that I 

the same pattern.” wished it to take place. I am now out of busi- 
“If you think you can afford it,” said Mrs. ‘ness, yet desirous of beginning again. I have a 

Pinkerton. making a faint show of prudence. ‘I ‘capital of over fifteen thousand dollars to invest, 

wouldn’t like to do any thing that might be {and this, you know, will give liberal credit facili- 

deemed extravagant.” ‘ties. In a word, I have been led to believe that 
«T ought to be able to afford the additional ex- ‘you possess the qualities and qualifications I seek 
mse of one hundred and fifty dollars,” replied ;in a business partner. Are you open to a propo- 
r husband, a little proudly. ‘Thesum is not‘ sition?” 

so very heayy. ©, yes; go and order thesofa. I} ‘I am,” was the unhesitating answer. 

agree with you, that the one we now have dis- “Very well. So far we understand each other. 

graces the parlor. The sooner it is banished to; At an early day I should like to have an inter- 

the dining-room, or to one of the chambers, the} view, for the purpose of talking this matter over 

better.” a little more particularly. When and where 
Mr. Pinkerton went to his store, and, during | shall we meet?” 

the morning, his wife called at Hiss & Austin’s, | “T am at leisure every evening,” said Lofton. 

and ordered a new sofa precisely like Mrs. Ar-; nes do you live?” asked Ackland. 

den’s. { The number of his house was given by Lofton. 
On the same day, Mr. Ackland called at the; «Will you be at home to-night?” 

store in which Archibald Lofton wasemployed as} ‘Yes.”’ 

clerk, and held with Mr. Arden a long conversa-; ‘Very well. If agreeable, I will call around 

tion. At its close, Mr. Arden sent for Lofton, | about eight o'clock.’ 

and formally introduced him to Ackland. ; “I shall be very happy to see you,” replied 
«What are your views inregard to the future?” | Lofton. 

was enquired of Lofton, aftera few general re-; ‘*And, by the way,” said Mr. Ackland, speak- 

marks on both sides. ‘ing With animation, ‘I had the pleasure of half- 
«In what respect?’’ asked the young man. {an-hour’s conversation with Mrs. Lofton last 
“Touching business. Have you any settled jevening, at Mr. Arden’s. Give her my compli- 

‘ments, if you please; and say that I trust soon to 


lans?”’ 
‘‘None sufficiently definite to be of any value,’’: have a better acquaintance.” 
said Lofton. ; You will tind us living in a humble way,” 
‘-Do you expect to go into business for your-' remarked Lofton, touched for an instant with a 
self?’’ enquired Ackland. ) slight feeling of mortification, as there came to 
“I certainly look to that in the future.” ‘his mind a vivid contrast between the elegant 
«-Do you feel confidence in your present ability) residence of Mr. Arden, at which Mr. Ackland 
to conduct a business?” ‘had met his wife, and his own poor abode. The 


«<We are all apt to have a good opinion of our-} feeling, however, was but momentary. It passed 
selves,” replied Lofton, smiling. ‘Too good an} away, as Mr. Ackland said— 
opinion, ofien. I am not over-modest, I believe, «I should hardly expect to find you in a palace, 
in this respect.” if, as you say, you are living at a range of expen- 
“‘Confidence in our own ability,”’ remarked) diture below your income. One thing, however, 
Mr. Arden, ‘‘is an element of success.” ; Ido expect to find—a cheerful, a happy home.” 
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“That, chiefest of all earthly blessings I do| 
possess,” was the proud, yet feeling answer. 

The interview here closed. Lofton returned to } 
his duties in the store, and Mr. Ackland retired, 


much pleased with the individual to whom he had ; 


proposed a business connexion. 

Never had the hours seemed to pass so slowly 
to our young friend as they did from the time 
Ackland left the store, until the period arrived ; 
when he could return home and tell Ellen of his | 
promised good fortune. He did not break the 
matter to her suddenly, but she saw, from his 
manner, that something unusual was in his mind. 

While at the tea-table, he remarked, after sit- 
ting silent for some moments— 

“I said a few evenings ago, Ellen, that this was 
a strange world, did I not?” 

“Yes; and I have wondered many times since 
at the state of mind you then were in. You did 
not seem like yourself. The demon of distrust 
had entered your heart.” 

“It is a strange world, Ellen,” said the young 
man, fixing his eyes intently on her face, while a 
new light shone in his countenance. ‘‘What if I 








were to tell you that Mr. Ackland is going to call 
here this evening.” 

‘“‘Mr. Ackland! Are you in earnest, Archie?” 
Mrs. Lofton did look surprised. 

“I am, dear. He is coming to see me this 
very evening, and to talk about business.”’ 

“What about business, Archie?’”? A sudden 
undefined hope was flushing the young wife’s 
face and making humid her eyes. 

«About commencing business again, with your 
husband as his partner.” 

“Oh, Archie! Are you really in earnest?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Lofton, clasping her hands to- 
gether. 

‘Indeed, I am, dear Ellen. He came to our 
store to-day, and had a long talk with Mr. Ar- 
den. Then I was called into the counting-room 
and introduced to him; and then, after a good deal 
of talk, he said that he was in search of a busi- 
ness partner, and wished to know if I was open 
for a proposition. I said that I was. He wanted 





an early interview on the subject; and finally 
said that, if agreeable, he would call in to see me 
this evening.” 

“Oh, Archie! I am so glad, for your sake!” 
Tears were already glistening on the cheeks of 
Mrs. Lofton. 

“And I'll tell you something more that he 
said.’’ 

“What was it?” 

“He sent his compliments to you.” 

“Tome!” 

“Yes. He said—‘I had the pleasure of half- 
an-hour’s conversation with Mrs. Lofton last 
evening at Mr. Arden’s. Give her my compli- 
ments, and say that I hope soon for a better ac- 
quaintance.’ ’ 

“Now, Archie! Did he indeed say that?” 

“His very words.” 

“I hardly know what to think,’’ said Mrs. 
Lofton, after the first surprise occasioned by the 
announcement had passed away. ‘This is so 
much better fortune than I had looked for, that 
my mind is half bewildered. You are sure that 
he was altogether in earnest.” 








“Oh, certainly. This is not a matter in which 
aman like him would trifle or commit himself 
without due reflection. Remember, that what he 
said to me was after an interview with Mr. 
Arden, and spoken in his presence.” 

«‘Yes—yes—I see. Well, I am so glad for your 
sake, Archie.” 

«And I am glad more for your sake than 
my own; so we are even in that respect. But 


isn’t it singular? He was in a good business 


‘with Pinkerton, yet retired therefrom, taking 


with him his capital, and now comes seeking a 
business connexion with me. Ican scarcely un- 
derstand it.” 

“It is no mystery to me,” said Mrs. Lofton, 
proudly. ‘He was afraid of Pinkerton, but knows 
that in my excellent husband he can repose entire 
confidence."’ 

Thus they talked together, and hopefully 
awaited the arrival of Mr. Ackland. How sud- 
denly they had turned a sharp angle of the high 
mountain which towered above their lowly path- 
way; and now they had a broader vision—now 
they could see the way rising gradually before 
them; now hope in the future was basing itself on 
a reliable foundation. They had waited patiently 
and in humble self-denial for a time like this; yet 
its advent was a surprise, and thankfully and 
gratefully they acknowledged the coming good 
fortune. 





CHAPTER XIX, 

“Oh, Ellen!” exclaimed Lucy Arden, as she 
came bounding in upon Mrs. Lofton on the next 
morning, her face all a-glow, and her bright eyes 
dancing with pleasure—‘I’ve got the nicest bit of 
news to tell you! What do you think?’ 

«I think you’ve lost one of your ear-rings,”’ 
said Mrs. Lofton, smiling. 

Lucy clapped her hands to her ears. 

“I declare!” A moment she paused thought- 
fully. ‘‘Now I remember! I only put one of 
them in, I was in such eager haste to get off to 
see you. Ah, but Ellen, I’ve got some news that 
will make that dear little heart of your’ leap again. 
Do you know that your husband is going) into 
business with Mr. Ackland?” 

“I ought to know something about it,” replied 
Mrs. Lofton, with, to Lucy, provoking calmness. 
‘‘He was here last night.” 

“Indeed! Oh! then mine is only Piper’s news, 
though I almost broke my neck, [ was in such 
haste to bring it.”’ 

««What you say, Lucy, is none the less welcome 
to my ears,” replied Mrs. Lofton, tenderly, ‘and 
it brings me a double pleasure. It not only con- 
firms the promise of last evening; but your earnest 
and loving interest in my welfare touches my heart 
with a feeling which I have no words to express. 
Lucy, you and yours have been fast friends to 
me from the beginning. I can never forget it— 
never.” 

««And so Mr. Ackland was to see you last even- 
ing?” said Lucy, regaining her slightly disturbed 
equanimity. . 

“Yes. He called to see Archie, and sat and 
talked for two hours.’ 

“And it’s all arranged, I sup 


e, that your 
husband is to go into business wi « 


him. 
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“T can’t exactly say that, Lucy. An arrange- 
ment such as is proposed requires deliberation on 
both sides. Many preliminaries were talked over, 
and they are to have another interview in a day 
or two. Everything now looks favorable, cer- 
tainly.” 

“It will all rest with your husband, I am sure,” 
said Lucy. ‘He has only tosay the word. Pa 
told us that Mr. Ackland was perfectly satisfied, 
and ready to offer most tempting inducements. 
And now, Ellen, dear, I’ve got one piece of news 
for you, that will be news. Do you know that 
your husband is indebted to you for this good 
fortune?” 

“To me!” Well might the young wife look 
surprised. ‘‘To me, Lucy? You are in sport.’ 

. “Indeed, then, and I am not, my dear. It’s 
true, every word of it. You remember the jewelry 
I wanted you to wear?” 

“Yes.” 

‘And the reason you gave for not accepting my 
offer?”’ 

“O yes.” 

“You are right, Ellen; and I’m so glad that 
your. prudence and good sense were proof against 
the temptation I laid in your way. I told Pa 
all about it, and he was so delighted. You don’t 
know what complimentary things he said of you! 
Well, you see, Mr. Ackland was mightily pleased 
with you at the party, and enquired of Pa who 

‘ou were; and then Pa told him al] about the 

ewelry affair. This hit Mr. Ackland’s fancy. 

e asked a great many questions about your 
husband, and said he would like to know him. 
And 80 you see what has come out of apparently 
the most unimportant thing in the world.” 

It was some time before Mrs. Lofton could 
make any reply. A declaration so unexpected 
quite overpowered her. 

“And is this really all so, Lucy?” she asked, 
im a voice that it required her utmost effort to 
keep steady. 

“Every word of it, I declare!’’ was the earnestly 
spoken reply. <«‘Oh! I am so glad! I couldn’t 
rest until Iran over to tell you all about it. Who 
could Raye believed that so much hung on an 
unimportant trifle like this? We'll soon have 
you out of this poor little place, Ellen. There’s 
a better time coming. 

‘Not so soon, perhaps, a8 you imagine,” said 
Mrs. Lofton, smiling. 

«And why not, pray?” asked Lucy. 

‘For the same reason that kept me from wear- 
ing jewelry that I could not afford to buy,” an- 
swered Mrs. Lofton. ‘‘We shall remain here, 
depend upon it, Lucy, for a good while after my 
husband goes into business with Mr. Ackland, 
should the now-anticipated change take place. 
All our household arrangements will be quite as 
comfortable then, as now. I will never, as I have 
said before, mar my husband's prospects in life 
by extravagant living. Business will only be an 
experiment, and we shall await results, before 
going up higher. It is much easier to remain in 
an humble position, than to be forced back into 
it again, after having enjoyed a better style of 
living, and the comforts and luxuries attendant 
thereon.” 

“But you will not be forced back, Ellen: Mr. 


Ackland has capital, and the new business will 
be sure to succeed.” 

“Not if its first profits are wasted in extrava- 
gant living.” 

“QO dear! you are the most provoking crea- 
ture,’’ exclaimed Lucy Arden, good-humoredly. 
“Extravagant living! This is extravagant, 
verily!” And she glanced around the plainly- 
furnished room in which they were sitting, in 
mock contempt. 

‘‘Everything we have is paid for, and that is 
something,’’ answered Mrs. Lofton. 

“Yes, it is something,’ was the emphatic re- 
ply of Lucy. ‘And a great deal, Ellen. Well, 
I suppose you are right after all; but I do want 
to see you living in better style. There were 
some people at our party who didn’t treat you 
just to my liking. They holdtheir heads wonder- 
fully high; but their personal worth is very 
small. I want to see you take your place beside 
—nay, above them.” 

‘“‘A poor ambition that, Lucy. No—no. I 
wish to enter into no social rivalries; nor would I, 
were we worth hundreds of thousands. If my 
husband is successful in business, our external 
condition will gradually improve. And this im- 
provement will not be for the sake of gaining a 
position, but because increased means will give 
us the ability to secure more of the comforts and 
elegancies of life. But this is looking ahead too 
far. We have a long time to work and wait yet, 
and we are prepared to do so, hopefully and pa- 
tiently. So, my kind, good friend, don’t come 
here, putting extravagant notions into my head. 
See the harm you came near doing when you 
tried this before.” 

‘‘What harm, pray?’’ enquired Lucy. 

“Have you so soon forgotten the bracelet and 
string of pearls?”’ 

“True enough! And here I am, playing the 
part of tempter again. I think I'd better not 
come to see you any more. I'll be sure to lead 
you into some mischief in the end.” 

“No fear of that, Lucy. I shall be proof 
against all your enticements,’’ was the quiet an- 
swer of the prudent young wife. 





CHAPTER XX. 

Isn’t it beautiful?” said Mrs. Pinkerton, as she 
drew her husband into the parlor to look at the 
new sofa, which had been sent home during the 
morning. 

“A very elegant piece of furniture indeed,” 
was answered. 

“If anything, it is handsomer than Mrs. Ar- 
den’s. See how exquisitely the carving is done.” 

Mr. Pinkerton looked at the sofa—admired it— 
‘sat upon it—talked about it. But in one thing 
‘he was disappointed. It did not improve the ap- 
‘pearance of other articles of furniture in the 
;room as he had weakly flattered himself would 

be the case. Perhaps, he would never have 
{ imagined such an effect, if Mrs. Pinkerton had not 
‘urged it as a reason why the sofa should be pur- 
‘chased. Pier-tables and chairs, looked, in his 
‘eyes, sadly out of countenance. But he said 
‘nothing on that head. Flora would make the 
| discovery, he doubted not, in her own good time. 
| And she did make it. Ere the thought had passed 
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from him, she said, going up to the pier-table, “‘At Hiss & Austin’s.” 
and laying her hand upon it, “This has rather; ‘Were they handsome?” 
a dingy look.” } ‘You would think so.” 
Minutely was it now examined. The result} ‘What do they ask for them?” 
roved far from satisfactory. Flora shook her} ‘Eight dollars a-piece.” 
se and remarked in rather a dissatisfied tone} Pinkerton shrugged his shoulders. 
of voice— “It’s a high price, I know. But, indeed, they 
“It never was a very creditable piece of work. } are beautiful. They would make these rooms 
The fact is, good cabinet furniture is not to be} look charming.” 
procured except at a good price. Just look at} ‘‘Would it require a dozen?” 
the difference between this and the sofa.” “Q no,” quickly replied Mrs. Pinkerton. 
A careful inspection of the two articles of fur- } ‘Eight is a number altogether sufficient,” 


niture showed a vast superiority in favor of the} ‘Eight. Eight times eight are sixty-four. 
Not ruinous, certainly,” said Mr. Pinkerton, 


sofa. 
“I could hardly have believed it,” said Pin-} speaking half to himself. 

kerton. ‘And just to think of the appearance,” sug- 
“Nor I,”’ said his wife. gested his fairlady. ‘Oh, but wouldn’t the effect 


Thep there was a pause, followed by a still} of everything be just perfect? Sofa, pier-tables 
further observation of the difference that existed} and chairs, all in the same style, and handsome 
between the two articles of furniture. Pinker-} enough for a palace! You'll let me order then, 
ton shook his head, and his wife looked grave. won’t you, dear?” 

“The table is quite shamed by the sofa; isn’t} ‘If you think you must have them, I suppose 


it?” remarked the latter. I can only say yes,” was the husband’s weak re- 
“Tt certainly is,” replied the former. ly, made with some rather uncomfortable images 
“I never liked the white marble slab. Black} before his mind. a made him but too 
is so much richer,”’ said Flora. distinctly conscious that it did not take a very 


“Do you think so?” There was a slight de-} long time for the period of six months to be ac- 
gree of coldness in the manner of Pinkerton. } complished; and all these indulgences—or, rather 
He saw what was coming—and he was not fully } say, extravagances—would have to be paid for at 
prepared for it. the expiration of that time. 

“Oh, a great deal richer!” was replied. ‘‘Mrs.} Another visit tothe cabinet-makers wasprompt- 
Arden’s pier and centre-tables were all of black} ly made. It did not take much urging on the 
Italian marble, and polished to a degree that} part of these gentlemen to induce Mrs. Pinkerton 
makes their surface like mirrors. Didn’t you} to order a dozen chairs instead of eight. So the 
notice them?”’ cost was ninety-six dollars instead of sixty-four. 

“T did not.” No one will be surprised to hear that the neat 

“I wish you had. They are exquisite. Ours} Brussels carpet, which many of the friends of Mrs. 
are no comparison to them.” Pinkerton had over and over again admired, be- 

And so the conversation progressed, ending, as} came suddenly quite changed in appearance. The 
Pinkerton saw, from the first, that it must end. {lady’s first impression was, that being a»poor 

During the day, another visit was made by} article, it must have faded; and she said so to her 
Mrs. Pinkerton to the cabinet warerooms of Hiss} husband. He examined it, and thought her in 
& Austin, and the object of her visit was fully} error; and yet he admitted, that from some cause, 
accomplished. A pair of pier-tables were order-} its beauty had diminished. Next the material 
ed to take the place of the single one their taste} was closely scanned, which resulted im the dis- 
had condemned—these cost one hundred dollars} covery that it was coarse. G ly from i 
each. Strongly was she tempted to purchase an} time, the favorite lost its position, Other ¢ 
elegant centre-table, the price of which was sc-} were looked at—comparisons were made—and, 
venty-five dollars. She deemed it most politic,} finally, it was unanimously voted that the old 
however, to consult her husband. Chairs at} friend was a very common-place affair, altogether 
seven, eight and nine dollars each, were examin-} out of style, and not fit company for the newly 
ed, and mentally contrasted with the very plain} arrived deniifens of the parlor. Naturally enough, 
mahogany ones that graced her parlors, much to} in the course of events, a new carpet took the 
the discredit of the latter—at least in the estima-} place of the old one; all that Pinkerton was re- 
tion of Mrs. Pinkerton. quired to do in the matter, being simply to sign 

The introduction of the pier-tables was like} his nameto a note of two hundred dollars, payable 
pouring rays of strong light upon every other ar-| six months after date. Very considerately, his 
ticle of furniture the parlors contained. Not the} wife took all the trouble of purchase, and such 
slightest blemish or defect but what was now dis-} matters, upon herself. 
tinetly visible, as well to the eyes of the ambi-} _ Still, the parlor arrangements were not perfect. 
tious husband as his wife. There was a want of harmony somewhere.— 

“Flora,” said the former, after having admired} Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Pinkerton were satisfied 
the tables for some time—‘‘these chairs will never } with the effect produced. The mirrors were not 
do.” And he took one of them in his hand, ex-} only too small, but plain, when compared with 
amined it for a moment, and then pushed it from} chairs, sofa, pier-tables and carpet. This dis- 
him, with a slight expression of contempt. covery was in due time made; and it explained 

“I wish you could see a set of chairs that I) the want of harmony. So another council was 
was looking at yesterday.” called, and the handsome mantel-glasses voted 

“Where?” he enquired. }out as unworthy. Their places were supplied by 
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a pair of mirrors, ‘“‘cheap at two hundred and forty 
dollars,’’ for which another note was given by Mr. } 
@ Mark Pinkerton. 

Yet for all these changes, made at so heavy a) 
‘cost—for all this yielding to the demands of taste } 
and love of display—the wife of. our young mer- } 
chant was less satisfied with the styleof her home- } 
surroundings than before the purchase of their} 
new sofa. Not yet were the parlors arrayed to} 
her satisfaction. - Incongruities still existed, the} 
most prominent of which were the window dra- } 
peries. These were of red damask moreen, and} 
the cost, for four windows, had been a hundred 
dollars. The quality was good, and to any eye, 
not obscured as Mrs. Pinkerton’s was now ob- 
seured, really handsome. But some of her fashion- 
able friends rejoiced in the possession of satin 
damask curtains; and they were so much richer 
and more elegant, in her estimation, than mo- 
reen, that all pleasure in her parlor drapery was 

ne. 

Nothing now would do but satin damask cur- 
tains. A little while her husband resisted this 
new encroachment on his purse—or rather on his 


earnestness. How opportune! He was just op- 
posite the store of Mr. Gelston, and there, in 
the window, stood a beautiful French clock. Re- 
sistance was useless. Here was the remedy; and 
if he would cure the disease, it must be applied. 
The conviction was not to be resisted. So,- without 
waiting for an obtrusive doubt, he entered the 
store, bought the clock, and had it sent home. 

When, a few hours afterwards, he entered his 
dwelling, it was full of sunshine. 





CHAPTER XXI. \ 
Elegantly furnished were the parlors of Mr. 
and Mrs. Pinkerton, and quite up to the taste of 
our ambitious lady and gentleman. But it is not 
in the human mind to be satisfied with its 
achievements. Conquest or possession is quickly 
followed by new aspirations or new desires. It 
was not enough that daily they could admire the 
beautiful effect of the costly articles with which 
their rooms were adorned—not enough that an 
occasional visitor approved or commended. Their 
vanity required more highly seasoned aliments. 
They must give’a party. 





credit—then yielded with as good a grace as pos- 
sible, consoling himself with the reflection that 
the new firm was doing already a heavy business, 


2 


In justice to Pinkerton, it should be said, that 
the idea ofa party did not originate with him. 
Too actively were his thoughts engaged in busi- 


and that he could, therefore, well afford to pay} ness, to leave room for suggestions of this kind. 
three hundred and fifty dollars for a set of satin} When the thing was first proposed by his fash- 


damask window curtains. 
Was this the end? Not by any means. 


ionable wife, he felt altogether disinclined thereto, 


Al- } and from prudential reasons, which experience had 


- weady the new sofa had cost over thirteen hundred } already taught him it would be useless to set 


dollars; and there was no telling where the outlay 
began in its purchase would stop. At last, the 
parlors of Mrs. Pinkerton were attired in a 
style that nearly met her approbation. A few 
things were lacking, it is true. She coveted some 
choice paintings, a piece or two of statuary and 
such like matters, and finally became quite un- 
happy, because one of her friends received, as a 
Dirth-day present, a costly French time-piece, to 
grace one of her pier-tables, while Mr. Pinkerton, 


'~ to whom she hinted the fact that a like remem- 


-» -brancér would be particularly grateful, replied a 

’ little pettishly, and it must be owned, rather 

. that she was like the horse-leech’s daugh- 
ter, for ever crying to him—‘“give—give.” 

Instantly Mrs. Pinkerton was drowned in tears. 
The cruel man had well nigh broken her heart. 
What now was to be done? A wife in tears can 
overcome any man whose heart is not like iron or 
stone. Mr. Pinkerton apologized—&sked to be 
forgiven his hasty words—said he meant nothing 
—that he was merely jesting, and all that. But 
it was of no use. He had unsealed the fountain 
of tears, and vainly tried to check its flow. With 
rather a heavy heart he left his dwelling on the 
morning when this distressing incident occurred, 
leaving a tear-drowned face behind him, Slowly 
he moved along on his way to the store, musing, 
with his eyes upon the pavement. Now he blamed 
himself for having spoken so unguardedly, and 
now he was out of patience with his wife for her 
unreasonable-extravagance. 

But what was to be done? That was now the 
difficult question. Cloud and storm were in his 
dwelling—how were they to be removed? Pinker- 
ton lifted his eyes from the pavement just as this 
mental enquiry was made, with more than wonted 


} forth. He had not quite forgotten the causes 
which led to a dissolution of his first copartner- 
ship, nor the mortifying position in which he had 
been placed. Not once, but many times during 
the progress of those domestic changes by which 
his drawing-roomS were made to assume an air 
of elegance somewhat in advance of his real 
ability to procure, troublesome doubts had in- 
vaded his mind. He felt that he was venturing a 
little way on dangerous ground; but it availed not 
that he was inclined to take counsel of Prudence 
—another’s ears were deaf to all her suggestions 
and arguments. 

“It will be a great deal of trouble, Flora,” he 
said, coldly, when the party was first mentioned. 

“T shall not regard it as such,” the young wife 

quickly answered. ‘In fact, it will be a pleasant 
excitement. But, even if I were to feel it as a 
trouble, the obligation to reciprocate social fes- 
tivities would be none the less binding. Remem- 
ber, that we have attended a number of parties, 
and unless we give one in return, we must not 
expect to hold our place in society.” 
There was power in that last argument for a 
man like Pinkerton, who did not yet feel alto- 
gether assured of his newly-acquired social posi- 
tion. His feeble opposition was soon abandoned, 
and then the current of thought and feeling flowed 
pleasantly in a new direction. 

Who were to be the guests? This was the next 
important question. 

In her marriage, Mrs. Pinkerton had lost caste 
with a few families, certain’ members of which, 
for the sake of Mr. and Mrs. Allen, had kept up 
a kind of off-and-on acquaintance with her, now 
and then leaving a card, or passing a few formal 
compliments at accidental meetings. Deeply had 
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the pride of Mrs. Pinkerton been wounded by this, 
and she had looked forward with an intense de- 
sire for the time to arrive when it would be in 
her power to show these persons that they had 
committed a mistake. Theactivity of this desire 

w stronger as her drawing-rooms gradually put 
off their modest, but genteel adornments, and be- 
came arrayed in a Style of greater elegance. And 
now, in the matter of a party, it exercised a lead- 
ing influence. 

Who were to be the guests? It was no difficult 
matter to make the general and unimportant se- 
lections. But the upper and lower extremes were 
not so easily defined. Certain persons would give 
an eclat to the affair, if their presence could be 
secured. These Mrs. Pinkerton undertook to 
manage by a series of calls, in making which she 
was particularly careful to speak with great fa- 
miliarity of well-known ladies prominent in so- 
ciety, as if she were on terms of close intimacy 
with them. As it was known that her family 
moved in the same circles with these persons, the 
ruse took in certain quarters, as Mrs. Pinkerton 
dearly saw. So her mind rested from its anxiety 
as to the presence of those who were to give 
character to her party. 

During the conference on this subject, which 
took place between Mr. and Mrs. Pinkerton, the 
former said: 

“T wish to invite Mr. and Mrs. Lofton.” 

“Don’t think of it,”” was the prompt and firmly 
uttered reply of Mrs. Pinkerton. 

‘‘Why not?” asked the husband. 

“Because we don’t want such people for our 
acquaintances. And, moreover, we have invited 
those who would regard their presence as an af- 
front.” 

This rather touched Pinkerton, who answered 
a little sharply: 

‘‘Archibald Lofton is quite as good as any on 
your list.”’ 

“I don’t know anything about that, Mark,” 
said Mrs. Pinkerton. «All I know is, that he is 
aclerk, and that his wife is, or was, a dress- 
maker. Now, gentlemen and ladies don’t expect 
to have clerks and seamstresses intruded upon 
them at fashionable parties. It would be looked 
upon as an insult.’ 

“They were both present, you will remember, 
at Mr. Arden’s,” was replied to this. 

“yes, I remember that very well, and I re- 
member something else that occurred on the oc- 
casion.”’ 

“What?” 

_ “Mrs. G——, on hearing who they were, said, 
in my presence, that she considered it an outrage, 
and that if it wasn’t for certain business relations 
between her husband and Mr. Arden, she would 
promptly withdraw from the company.” 

‘‘Her husband is largely indebted to Mr. Arden 
for borrowed money. That I heard only a week 
ago,” said Mr. Pinkerton. «But, let me inform 
= that you are slightly in error in regard to 

r. Lofton. He is no longer aclerk. It is now 
some weeks since he entered into business under 
very advantageous auspices.” 

“With whom?” 


There was a slight hesitation on the part of, 


Pinkerton before he replied. 








“With Mr. Ackland.” 

“Not your former partner!” 

‘The same. And now, Flora, I cannot for the 
life of me see why his position, socially, is not 

just as good as mine.” 

‘“‘Oh, as-to him,” replied Mrs. Pinkerton, ‘if he 
were unmarried, there would be no difficulty. But 
he has chosen to unite himself in marriage with 
a low, vulgar woman, and that settles the ques- 
tion. They cannot be invited, Mark; and so 
I beg you say no more about it.” 

“Not a low, vulgar woman, Flora,” said Mr. 
Pinkerton. ‘In that estimation you are in error.” 

“Don’t, Mark, pray, dwell upon this any longer. 
You may invite Mr. Lofton, if you are so inclined; 
but, as for Mrs. Lofton, I do not intend to asso- 
ciate with her, and therefore, shall not invite her 
to my house.” 

“Oh, well, if you foreclose the matter in that 
way, it must end,”’ said Pinkerton, in a dissatis- 
fied tone of voice. ‘There may come a time, how- 
ever, when both you and I will see cause to regret 
the present decision.” 

Pinkerton spoke from a sudden intruding per- 
ception. 

“T'll take the risk,” was the lady’s prompt 
answer; and there the subject was dropped. 

In due time the party came off. It was no 
half-way affair, so far as the costliness of the en- 
tertainment was concerned, though certain draw- 
backs marred seriously the pleasure of the Pinker- 
tons. Nearly all of those who were expected to give 
character to the entertainment, unfortunately or 


} con¥eniently, had other engagements, and coolly 
) sent in their “‘regrets;’’ while all who were of no 


account whatever, and some who were invited 
out of mere compliment, came up, to the man 
and woman, and eat, drank, made them- 
selves merry at the expense of our foolish young 
friends. a 

Among the guests was Ackland, the partnerof 
Mr. Lofton. He had attended, less from inelina 
tion, than from a desire to see the style in wh 
Pinkerton was now living, and the kind of enter- 
tainment he would give. The evening was draw- 
ing near to a close, and he stood, soon after leaving 
the luxurious supper-tables, talking with the 
partner of Pinkerton, when a person who did 
not know Mr. Lee approached them and said, 
with a half-concealed sneer, 

“Our young friend drives a pretty fast team.” 

Ackland made no response. He could not 
assent to the remark, although it accorded with 
his own view; nor did he feel disposed in the 
least to apologize for the seeming extravagance 
of their entertainer. 

‘‘There’s plenty of go-ahead about him,” re- 
plied Mr. Lee, smiling, and in a tone that showed 
him not to be in the least uneasy in regard to 
the fast driving of his partner. 

‘‘He’s bound to break an axle, or dash down a 
precipice,” said the other, lightly. 

“You think so?’’ responded Lee. 

“T do; and I’m not alone in my thoughts.” 

“While I,” said Lee, ‘‘regard him as a safe 
driver, because he knows the road.” 

‘Are you sure of that?’”’ was the quick, doubt- 
ful interrogation. 

‘*Very sure.” 
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“I only hope he may be,” said the other. 
‘But for my part, I shouldn’t like to be in the 
same vehicle with him.”’ 

With this remark the stranger to Mr. Lee 
moved across the room, and the two gentlemen} 
were alone again. 

**Who is that?”’ enquired the latter. 

“Don’t you know him?” asked Ackland, 
slightly evincing surprise. 

“I do not.” 

“That is Thomas, of the house of Jacobs, 
Thomas & Ward.” 

“Is it indeed! I know Mr. Jacobs very well, 
but never met Thomas before. He is said to bea 
very shrewd business man.” 

“That is his reputation.” 

“Tam surprised that he should speak so of 
Mr. Pinkerton. He probably has some pique 
against him.” 

“I do not know, I am sure. The firm of which 
he is a member has the reputation of being one} 
of the most cautious, as well as one of the strong- 
est in the city.” 

“They cannot understand a man of a liberal, 
enterprising spirit,’’ said Mr. Lee, ‘‘and see 
aor, in every step not taken in the beaten 
trac 


To this Mr. Ackland made no answer. After 
a slight pause, Mr. Lee said: 

“Are you of the same opinion with Mr. 
Thomas?” 

It was some moments before Ackland said: 

“Tt isn’t good for a young house to have an 
impression, like that just given by Mr. Thomas, 
entertained in regard to a prominent, active 
partner.” 

““Why?” 

“Such things may affect, injuriously, the credit 
of a house.” 

,.. “There may be something in that,” said Lee, 

“into whose mind a new light seemed all at once 
to break. ‘And yet,” he added, ‘‘such impres- 
sions may be altogether erroneous, as they are 
in the present case. Enterprise and activity are 
now the order of the day, and new men, if they 
expect to succeed, must be on the alert. Old 
firms that have an established reputation, and a 
large range of customers, may keep on their 
Steady course, and at the old movement, but new 
houses cannot hope for success, unless they drive, 
as Mr. Thomas has been pleased to say, a pretty 
fast team.” 

“Let those who are willing to take the risks, 
do so,” replied Ackland. “Iam one of a class 
that still believes in slow and sure.”’ 

‘Your new partner, from all I have heard of 
him, must be a man after your own heart,” said 
Lee, in a tone not altogether pleasant to the ears 
of Mr. Ackland. 

“I like him so far,” was the quiet answer. 
And here the two men separated. 

Lightly as Mr. Lee had treated the remark of 
Mr, Thomas, it made a lodgment in his mind, 
and remai there, with two or three other 
remarks heard during the evening, to be conned 
over. Through these, he was first made aware 
that a pretty general impression existed in regard 
to Pinkerton, that he was an extravagant young 
man, and ever disposed to live beyond his means. 











Try as Mr. Lee would, to banish all this from 
his mind, he was not successful. An impression 
unfavorable to his partner had been made, and 
nothing could now remove it. The result wasa 
determination on his part to give more direct 
thought to the general movement of the business 
in which they were engaged; to apply, where his 
own judgment approved, checks and balances, and 
to look more narrowly into the personal move- 
ments and expenses of Pinkerton. 

Wisely enough was this determined, but Mr. 
Lee was of too confiding a disposition—was too 
easily influenced by specious words and fair re- 
presentations—to act, in the case, with the 
decision that marked the course of Ackland. 
Moreover, he was not a very strong-minded man. 
In regard to business, he saw things much clearer 
in the light of other men’s intelligence than in the 
light of his own. Close and comprehensive 
views he did not possess, nor had he a mind that 
was accurate in detail. When his partner laid 
before him plans for business, and traced out 
results, he saw all as clear as a sunbeam; but he 
could not do this for himself. He, therefore, rested 
almost entirely on Pinkerton. To disturb his 
confidence, was rather a serious matter, for it 
gave him a sense of insecurity that was far from 
being agreeable. It awakened in his mind a 
fruitless conflict. 

Very far were Mr. and Mrs. Pinkerton from 
deriving the pleasure they had anticipated from 
their party. The well-bred portion of their com- 
pany, who really admired the elegance of their 
drawing-rooms, made no remarks thereon; while 
a few of the envious and ill-bred managed to let 
some things reach their ears that were by no 
means flattering. Particularly had they been 
disappointed and chagrined by the number of 
“regrets” that came in from certain quarters. 
In fact, but few of those for whom the entertain- 
ment was really designed, honored them with 
their presence. The meaning of this was but 
too well understood by Mrs. Pinkerton, whose 
mortification was extreme. 

Quite as unpleasant to Mr. Pinkerton was the 
necessity, a few days afterwards, to draw a check 
of three hundred dollars to meet the bills for 
wines, confectionery, attendance, etc., that were 
promptly handed in, and which, somewhat to his 
regret, first came under the eyes of his partner, 
who had conned them over with certain thoughts 
in his mind that were kept to himself. 

So much for the Pinkertons’ first grand party. 
The cost of their new sofa was increasing rapidly. 
It stood them, now, ‘‘in the sum” of nearly two 
thousand dollars. But this was only the be- 
ginning. 





CHAPTER XXII. 

Instead of humiliating Mrs. Pinkerton, the 
failure of her party—she regarded it as a failure, 
because the end in view was not gained—only 
stimulated her ambition. One disparaging re- 
mark, which had reached her ears from an ill-bred 
guest, was in reference to her chamber furniture, 
which did not contrast very favorably with that 
in the parlors. To have this all right, was her 
next care. A feeble opposition was made by her 
husband, but it was soon withdrawn. Cabinet- 
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makers and upholsterers were again in requisi-} how most easily to bend him to her wishes. She 
tion. In their hands, a most striking change’ now sought to excite in him the desire that burn- 
was soon produced, as the reader may imagine, ' ed in her own mind. He was naturally extrava- 
when told that their joint bill was five hundred ' gant, and fond of making an appearance. More- 
dollars, for which Mr. Pinkerton could do no less | over, neither her relatives, nor the class to which 
than give his note. This note-giving was an} they belonged, had ever treated him with cor- 
easy mode of settling these little affairs for the  diality—had ever more than tolerated him for the 
time being. Unfortunately, however, the “days } sake of his wife. Often had this stung him to 
after date’ passed away with singular fleetness;} the quick; and many, many times had he looked 
and Pinkerton did not feel altogether comfortable ; impatiently into the future for the approaching 
when compelled to draw the large sums needed to) day, when ample wealth could give him the power 
meet his many personal obligations. ‘of retaliation. 

In order to justify this liberal expenditure, our; All this Mrs. Pinkerton understood; and she 
young friend made it a point to exaggerate, when | saw, clearly, its value as @ means to her own 
talking about business and profits to his partner,)ends. Adroitly she began, by casual contrasts 
and the latter weakly suffered himself to be mis-} between the size of their dwelling, and that of 
led by the specious declarations. In this way | certain persons against whom ill-will or preju- 
Pinkerton not only misled, toa considerable ex-} dice existed in the mind of her husband. Then 
tent, the pliant and complying Mr. Lee, but ac-} she would repeat a remark made by this or that 
tually wrought in his own mind a kind of self- one, in which something disparaging to their 
deception. He really believed the firm to be} style of living was but half-concealed. And so 
making two dollars profit, where they were not} she went on, observing closely the effect, and 
realizing over one. Still, they were doing a! varying, from time to time, her mode of attack. 
large and profitable business; were in the high’ She saw, from the beginning, that her end would 
road to fortune. The danger of their position; be accomplished. 
lay in their want of mercantile prudence. } The work was not done im» ® week, nor in a 

Further, to make his own relation to the busi-! month. A year elapsed ere the mind of Pinker- 
ness less annoying and open to objection from! ton was prepared for a change—ere all comeli- 
his partner, Pinkerton urged Mr. Lee to adopt a} ness’ vanished from the dwelling he had once 
more expensive and fashionable style of living, } thought so commodious and beautiful. He had 
as not only justified by their income, but really’ said that he would not move, until he moved into 
due to their position. For a time Mr. Lee resisted} his own house; and this promise to himself he 
this temptation, but yielded at last; and Pinker-} still wished to keep. Yet, was he not quite pre- 
ton had the satisfaction of seeing the debit side of) pared to build. The business of the firm had 
his partner’s account accumulating figures in a} grown rapidly, and the ratio of profits had been 
ratio approximating to his own. }very heavy. But, even his desire to make a 

It can hardly be supposed that the pride and} show was not strong enough to silence the voice 
social ambition of Mrs. Pinkerton was going to Sof prudence. 
rest satisfied with the simple re-furnishing of her; ‘Had we not better defer any change for an- 
parlors and chambers; the more especially, as she} other year?”’ he said to his wife, after the ques- 
understood that her husband’s business was ra-} tion of removal had come fairly up for discussion. 
pidly on the increase, and that the annual profits ; ‘As I have often said, whenever I leave this 
were very large. In due time, she discovered } house, I wish to go into my own; and it’s out of 
that’ the dwelling they occupied was small in} the question to think of building yet. Next 
comparison with the residences of certain fash-} year, if business goes on prosperously, I hope to 
ionable acquaintances. From that moment the} find myself in altogether another position.” 
charm of everything around her was gone. The} ‘You know best about that,” replied Mrs. 
elegant sofa—ah, that sofa! for how many } Pinkerton, soberly, and with a look of disap- 
changes was it no® responsible!—the pier and} pointment. es 
centre-tables; the handsome chairs, lounges, ot-} ‘‘It is impossible to build this year,” said the 
tomans, etc.; how crowded they all looked in} husband. 
those small rooms; and how, before this not ob-} ‘‘As for building, why not defer it for several 
served, did they cover the rich carpet, and hide} years? I shall be entirely satisfied with a rented 
its gorgeous figures! house, so that it is genteel and commodious. 

Mrs. Pinkerton really wondered within her- Don’t you see, Mark, that we are fast losing our 
self that she had not made this discovery before ' position?—we must make a change, and that 
—wondered that she could ever have regarded her | speedily, or some of our most desirable aequaint- 
drawing-rooms as in good taste. The fact that} ances will be lost. It was only yesterday that 
certain families failed to honor, with their pre-} Mrs. G—— turned her head away, in passing 
sence, her imposing entertainment, did not now | here, that shemight not have to recognize me at 
so much surprise her. She had imagined) the window. And you know that we failed to 


herself surrounded with all that was elegant and | receive invitations to Mrs. B——’s last week. 
imposing, while they saw nothing but what was It is easy enough to comprehend all this. We 
meagre, common, or contracted. } are judged by our style of living.” 


From that period, the social ambition of Mrs.} ‘This moving into a larger house, Flora, will 
Pinkerton plumed its wings for a higher flight.) involve the heavy expense of refurnishing, re- 
But she had, by this time, become sufficiently ; member.” 
well acquainted with her husband’s charaffter—} ‘Ono; not by any means,” quickly replied 
sufficiently aware of his weaknesses—to know (Mrs. Pinkerton. ‘‘The furniture is good enough. 
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It is the smallness of our rooms that destroys | 
the beauty of everything.” 
“The same carpets will not answer for larger | 
parlors.” 
“The carpets are just as good as new, and | 
handsome enough for any one. The addition of: 
a few yards is al! that will be needed.”” Thus, 
ee was this objection met; and so were | 
all others urged by Mr. Pinkerton. 
Three or four months elapsed before a house | 


just to their mind presented itself; then they re- | 


The new rent was | 


moved into Charles street. 
«‘About the cost of | 


six hundred dollars a year. 


removal?”? we hear asked—‘‘What of the car- ' 


pets? Was the addition of a few yards all they | 
needed to make them suitable for the new draw- | 
ing-rooms?”” Not by any means. The new | 


drawing-rooms were at least three yards longer | 


than the old ones, and over a yard wider. To} 
manage the width was altogether a simple matter. } 
But, the other defect was only to be met by ' 
piecing the handsome carpets across the breadths | 
in both rooms. This could not be done without ‘ 
showing the seam; and the expedient was: 
scarcely more than thought of before abandoned. } 
So new carpets had to be purchased for the new | 


if 


parlors. ' 


It very soon became apparent to Mr. and Mrs. | 
Pinkerton, that their removal into a larger house 
was not to be affected at a trifling cost. The in- | 
creased dimensions of everything rendered arti- } 
cles, almost innumerable, either entirely useless, | 
or requiring more or less of expense to give them } 
a just adaptation to the new positions in which } 
they were required to do service. As for the‘ 
drawing-room furniture—late in so crowded a‘ 
condition—all now looked meagre. Sofas, chairs, ' 
tables, etc., were at ‘magnificent distances’? | 
from each other. Harmony and just relation were } 
only obtained by an outlay of several hundred 
dollars for additional articles. The whole re-: 
moval cost very little short of twelve hundred | 
dollars. The various particulars we need not‘ 
give. Any reader who has seen a ljttle of fash- | 
lonable life, and who knows anything of the emu- | 
lation that exists among fashionable people in re- ‘ 
gard to furniture, can readily imagine the ease | 
with which the sum mentioned could be ex- | 


“But what of the Loftons all this time?’ is 
asked. Plodding on in the old way. “Still in 
the little house, the street door of which opens 
into the parlor?”’ Still there, kind reader, and 
as cheerful and happy as when you looked in 
upon them some eighteen months ago. ‘Lofton 
is in business with Mr. Ackland?” O yes; and 
an active, energetic, intelligent business man he 
has made. The new firm is getting along brave- 
ly. Not in the dashing style that marked the 
brief business career of Pinkerton & Ackland, 
bat with a safe and surely progressive move- 
ment. 

In the beginning it was arranged between the 
two partners that each should draw out, annually, 
for the first two years, fifteen hundred dollars 
perannum. Of this sum, Lofton had saved over 
a thousand dollars, which, added to former de- 
posits in the Savings Fund, gave him the hand- 
some sum of nearly thirteen hundred dollars. 





On the evening of the very day on which 
Pinkerton commenced moving into his new house, 
Mr. Ackland, who frequently went home with 
Lofton after business was over, and joined the 
family at tea, noticed, in passing, that his old 
partner was leaving the very desirable residence 
in which he had been living, and that a bill was 
up, giving notice that the house was to rent. He 
said nothing, but the incident set him to think- 
ing; and the result of his thoughts will be seen. 

Mr. Ackland was a single man; and the present 
prospect of his remaining single was quite flatter- 
ing. The genial home sphere at Lofton’s had 
always been very pleasant to him, as was evinced 
by the many social evenings that were spent 
with these new friends, to whom he grew more 
and more attached the better he knew them. 

On this occasion, as they sat around the tea- 
table, Ackland said, after a pause in the cheerful 
conversation: 

“T noticed, as we camé along, that Pinkerton 
was moving.” 

«‘Yes,”’ replied Mrs. Lofton, ‘‘he is going into 
one of those large, new houses in Charles street.” 

«What do you think of my taking the pleasant 
house he is leaving?”’ said Ackland, 

“You!” exclaimed Mr. and Mrs. Lofton at 
once, in no feigned surprise. 

«Yes, me,”’ was the quiet, smiling answer. 

“You are not about to get married?” 

“Ono! No hope of that yet,” was the still 
smiling response. 

“What then? You are certainly not going to 
keep bachelor’s hall?’ 

“O dear no! But let me tell you what I have 
been thinking about for the last half-hour; I’m in 
earnest. How much money have you, Lofton?” 

‘Nearly thirteen hundred dollars.” 

“So I thought. Well, it's about time you 
moved from here. I’ve been thinking of this for 
some months past. Our position in trade requires 
that you, as one of the partners, should assume a 
rather more imposing style of wetgent es 
This looks as if we were not doing a profitable 
business; and.I don't care to have such an im- 
pression abroad. Now, I’ve got a proposition to 
make. If you'll spend your thirteen hundred 
dollars in furnishing the hoyse that Pinkerton is 
leaving, and which, I olbjpons, is not good 
enough for him, I’ll pay the rent of it for a room 
and my boarding. Now, what do you say to 
that? Remember, that our profits are good, and 
increasing, and that you can draw two thousand 
a year, if needed, with the utmost propriety. The 
only question then need be, as to whether you 
can give mea corner in your pleasant home.’ 

For a time neither Lofton nor his excellent 
wife knew what to say. For such a proposition, 
they were in no way prepared. But, thought 
soon run clear, and then the whole subject was 
fully discussed. To Mr. Ackland they were 
already strongly attached; and that part of the 
proposition which looked to his becoming an in- 
mate of their family, was altogether agreeable. 
Ere the evening closed, the new arrangement, so 
suddenly conceived and proposed, was decided 


“roll 
the next day, Mr. Ackland secured the 
house, and as soon as Pinkerton had completed 
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his removal, the re-furnishing commenced. In a and familiar; and a very good understanding was 
few weeks both families had fairly settled down } soon established between them. To both parties 
in their new homes. Both had taken a step} this was a more agreeable state of things. Pin- 
higher in the social world, and both looked to; kerton was flattered; and Mr. Allen felt that 
increased enjoyment in consequence. But still,} much personal advantage would accrue to him- 
under what different auspices, and with what a} self. He wasa shrewd, unscrupulous, worldly 
different promise for the future! In one case, the} man; yet, with not sufficient of self-denial or busi- 
foundations were carefully laid, and the super-} ness tact to manage his own affairs with becom- 
structure above them reared with a strict regard; ing prudence. When we speak of him as a 
to the amount of pressure that was to be sus-} shrewd man, we mean a shrewd observer, with 
tained; in the other case, an elegant, imposing} something of cunning in turning this quality to 
edifice so captivated the eye and the thoughts, } his own advantage. His profession enabled him 
that little attention was paid to the quality and} to profit largely by his mental and moral pecu- 
due arrangement of the stones beneath, upon} liarities; but his lack of ‘«management” in his 
which the whole pressure must come. And there} personal affairs caused him to make serious lee- 
was a time not very far distant, when each super- ; way, and threatened, sooner or later, to drive him 
structure would be severely tested. among the breakers. Several recent occurrences 
Another important difference between the two; had opened his eyes somewhat widely to his real 
families may be noted. The additional comforts condition, and this had no small influence in 
and elegancies of the one were procured without } changing wholly his manner towards his son-in- 
the serious drawback of debt. ‘‘Spare to spend,”’} law. 
had been the Loftons’ motto, and the present} About six months after Pinkerton’s removal 
result showed how wise they had been in a strict } into Charles street, in a conversation held with a 
adherence thereto. Every article that gave grace real estate broker, reference, from some cause, 
and beauty to their new home was paid for; and; was made to a certain ‘‘valuable piece of pro- 
no desire for elegance beyond their ability to} perty” owned by Mr. Allen. 
secure, dimmed the light of their pleasant home.; ‘It will be worth sixty thousand dollars in ten 
In the case of the Pinkertons, the change had} years,’’ said Pinkerton. 
burdened the future with new obligations: for to) The broker smiled with a meaning smile. 
meet all the heavy cost to which their removal; ‘Don’t you think so?” asked the young man. 
had subjected them, they had no reserved fund,; ‘Property is rising in that direction very fast,” 
and so large a cash draft from the business was} said the broker; ‘‘but sixty thousand dollars is a 
not to be thought of for a moment. Mingling, ; large sum for an acre of ground.” 
therefore, with every feeling of gratified pride,} ‘‘An acre! He owns ten acres.” 
was a dim consciousness of trouble in the future—} The broker shook his head. 
a shadowy skeleton intruding itself at the feast} ‘‘He certainly does,” persisted Pinkerton. “I 


they had hoped to enjoy with the keenest satis-} ought to know.”’ 
faction. “I won't dispute that fact, my young friend; 


still, your knowledge happens to be defective. 
CHAPTER XXII. Mr. Allen owns but a single acre of the ground 


The ‘house warming” of the Pinkertons,} referred to. 
which took place after their removal into Charles} ‘‘He did own ten acres.’’ 
street, was honored by the attendance of quite a; ‘‘Ah! Thatisallso. He did own the whole 
number of the elite who had sent in ‘‘regrets” to’ lot, but has been selling off portions thereof, from 
their previous entertainments. Their upward) time to time, during the last three or four years, 
movement was too marked to escape observation;} and now retains but a single acre.” 
and as Mrs. Pinkerton belonged to a “good fam-} ‘‘You are certain of this?”’ said Pinkerton, in 
ily,” nothing was compromised. Even Mr. Allen, a voice that betrayed the unpleasant feelings pro- 
the father-in law cf our young merchant, who had} duced by the intelligence. 
so long maintained towards him a distance of} ‘‘Altogether certain. It is my business to be 
manner approaching almost to hauteur, began to} posted up in these matters.” 
unbend himself—or, speaking more correctly, to} ‘‘Even an acre may become very valuable for 
bend himself down to Pinkerton with quite an} building lots. The city is rapidly growing in 
agreeable familiarity. } that direction.” 

The truth was, Mr. Allen’s affairs were becom: | “All very true. But it will be many years 
ing rather embarrassed, notwithstanding his} before an acre of ground there will make any 
ownership of a piece of property, ‘daily becom- } man’s fortune. Such an event will not occur in 
ing more valuable,”’ and on which Pinkerton had} your life-time nor mine.” 
looked, in the beginning, with a commercial eye.} ‘‘Perhaps not. Well, no matter. So far as I 
Under these circumstances, a son-in-law reputed} am concerned, it is a question of but small inte- 
rich, was not altogether an inconvenient ap end; rest.” — , 
age to the family. Up to this time, Mr. Allen’s} And yet, in spite of his effort to seem indiffe- 
visits to the house of his daughter had been for-} rent, the tone in which this was said betrayed 

hal, and, at times, remotely distant from each} the disappointed feeling occasioned by such un- 
other; and they usually occurred when Mark was} expected intelligence. 
at his store. Now, he called more frequently,; About the time that this conversation took 
and always in the evening, or on Sundays, when } plage, a gentleman entered the office of Mr. Allen. 
the husband of his daughter was at home. al he lawyer was sitting at his desk, writing. 
manner towards Pinkerton grew daily more free Lifting his eyes, he met the face of a stranger, in 
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whose countenance was an expression that pro-} “<I have.” 


duced an instant sense of uneasiness. ‘As just said, my efforts to bring certain suits 
“Mr. Thornhill,” said the gentleman, with} to aclose have been foiled, and the cases con- 
cold formality. tinued until the next term of Court.” 
The countenance of Mr. Allen flushed instant- ; «That I understand; and, of course, we shall 


ly; but he arose and received his visitor with a} have to await the issue. But over six thousand 
dive of cordiality; using such expressions as, dollars due the estate have been collected.” 
“I’m happy to see you, sir—very happy—owe} ‘Yes, sir.” 

you a thousand apologies for not answering your; ‘‘This has been invested, you say?” 

last letters promptly. Glad youhavecome, how-} “It has.” 

ever; all can be fully explained and arranged to} ‘Jn what?” 

mutual satisfaction.” “In bank stock.” 

“Happy to hear you say so, Mr. Allen,” re-} ‘Ah! Well, that simplifies the matter. We 
plied Mr. Thornhill, but in a way which showed will have this stock sold immediately.” 
very plainly that he looked upon the lawyer’s} Mr. Allen moved uneasily in his chair, and 
affirmations as only words. ‘:I have come on} said something about the doubtful expediency of 
from New Orleans to get this business definitely } throwing the stock into market. 
settled.” “All a straight-forward business,’’ promptly 

“I am not so sure that all can be closed up,”} responded Mr. Thornhill. ‘The stock is of 
said Mr. Allen. ‘There are several claims} course, good.” 
yet unsettled. I have been pressing the suits; <I believed it good when I made the purchase,” 
vigorously, of late; and one reason why your} said Mr. Allen, with some slight embarrassment 
last letters were not answered, was the daily ex-}in his manner. ‘It was, in fact, above par. I 

ctation I had of getting decisions in our favor. } paid a premium of ten per cent on each share.— 

esterday, the court ruled out several important} Most unexpectedly, it has since declined below 
items of testimony, and the defendants got the} par.” 
cases continued over to another term.” } «“Humph! On what bank?” 

Mr. Allen did not add, that this defective testi-; The name was given. On hearing it, the 
mony was a matter of understanding between) Southerner shrugged his shoulders; knit his heavy 
him and the defendants’ counsel, in order to se-} brows, and with his eyes cast upon the floor, sat 
cure the postponement just mentioned. O, no.} musing for some time. Looking up, at length, 
That was one of his professional secrets. } he said, in a firm manner: 

“All very well so far as it goes,” was the) ‘You were particularly instructed, Mr. Allen, 
firm answer of Mr. Thornhill to this. ‘But, } to transmit the proceeds of this estate as fast as 
over six thousand dollars have been paid into} realized; but, instead of doing so, you have used 
your hands, on account of Mr. Wilding’s estate, } them, as I am inclined to believe, in stock spe- 
during the last two years, and not one dollar of} culations. Very well, this being so, the loss, if 
the money has his dependent, almost destitute} any occurs, must rest with yourself. I am here 
widow and children been able to get out of your; for a settlement, and must have it. You can sell 
hands.” : the stock, or raise the sum required to be paid 

“It’s all safely invested for their benefit. jover, in any way that best suits your con- 
All——” } venience.” 

“Precious little benefit have they derived from; “Mr. Thornhill,’’ replied the lawyer, in irre- 
it!” said Mr. Thornhill, interrupting the lawyer. } pressible indignation, ‘if you expect to transact 
His manner was impatient, and his tonesslightly} business with me, you must assume another 
sarcastic. ‘When I wrote to you to send on the) tone and style of language altogether. I am not 
amount of funds in hand to the credit of the} the man to be driven into any course of action. 
estate, why did you not do so promptly?” } So, if you expect to get a settlement on account 

The manner of the Southerner was so impera-} of Mrs. Wilding, you must meet me in a different 
tive, and his look so fearless and indignant, that) state of mind, and with altogether a different 
Mr. Allen cowered before him in spite of his pro-} address. Until you are prepared to do so, any- 
fessional coolness. This, however, was only for } thing further between us will retard, not hasten, 
afew moments. He soon regained his self-pos-} the business for which you have visited our city.” 
session, and replied, with some dignity: Mr. Thornhill, at this, walked the floor hastily 

“If you have come on business, Mr. Thornhill, } for some time, with a scowling brow. He was per- 
I am ready to meet you for its transaction; but} fectly satisfied, in his own mind, that no invest- 
if to insult me, I must beg the favor of your with- ment, as an investment, had been made of the 








drawal.” {widow’s money. That the lawyer had used it 
For some moments the two men gazed fixedly for his own purposes, and that unless some deci- 
at each other, ;Sive measures were adopted, it was more than 


‘‘Pardon my warmth of speech,” said Mr. {doubtful whether any prompt settlement could be 
Thornhill, at length, in a more temperate man- ‘obtained. As for the depreciated stock, he was 
ner; “I have given away somewhat to hasty inclined to believe that statement, on “gee 
feelings, for which I owe an apology. It is for | thought, a subterfuge. Pausing, at length, an 
the transaction of business that [ havecome.” (fixing his keen, black eyes upon Mr. Allen, he 

“Very well, sir. I am ready to give you every | said, with a forced calmness, that was the more 
information in regard to Mr. Wilding’s estate impressive because forced— _ 
that you may desire. I presume you have a; ‘I feel strongly in this matter, Mr. Allen, be- 
power of attorney, in due form, from the heirs?” ‘ cause I have seen something of the distress your 
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neglect to pay over to Mrs. Wilding the amount { trictions that made it unavailing for his own pur- 
due her, has occasioned. No special business of ; poses. 
my own has led me thus far North. Indignation; What then was to be done? How was the 
at your conduct in the matter, and sympathy for ;sum due the estate of Mr. Wilding to be raised? 
a helpless widow, have conspired to bring me {In this dilemma, Mr. Allen thought of his son- © 
here. We Southern men have hot blood, and {in-law; and a gleam of light flashed through his 
when our feelings are once aroused, we go to the;mind. Pinkerton & Lee were doing a heavy 
end of our purposes with a directness that spurns {and profitable business. Their credit was un- 
all obstacles. I know little of your professional {doubted. The lawyer mused for some time; then 
quirks, and understand not the me _ of your ; taking up his pen, he dashed off a note to Mr. 
legal delays. I only know that you have about { Thornhill, asking whether his own obligation, 
six thousand dollars of Mrs. Wilding’s money in i payable in six months, and endorsed by Pinker- 
your hands, which I am authorized to receive; | ton & Lee, would be accepted for the amount 
and I warn you now, that if it is not paid over {due Mrs. Wilding, adding something about the 
within forty-eight hours from this time, I will ; ‘ruinous sacrifice” at which the stock would have 
post you on the street-corners. As for con- ‘to be sold, if thrown into market now. A prompt 
sequences, I am not the man to estimate them. {affirmative was returned. 
So, please to consider me in earnest. Day after; A sigh escaped the lips of Mr. Allen as he 
to morrow, I will call upon you for a settlement. {read Mr. Thornhill’s answer. It would be rather 
In the mean time, if you desire another interview, | humiliating to his pride to ask of his son-in-law 
you will find me at Barnum’s. So good day to | this endorsement—his son-in law, whom he had 
ou.” once treated with such smarting insolence; and 
And, formally bowing, the Hotspur from the } towards whom he had never acted with even com- 
South retired, leaving Mr. Allen in a state of pro- {mon civility, until money gave him a position 
found indignation. that extorted respect. But he had virtually 
offered the endorsement, and there was no retreat 
now. 














CHAPTER XXIV. 


Profound, however, as was the indignation of 
Mr. Allen, another, and to him, less agreeable 





“My dear Mark,” this was the tenor of a 
note which found its way into the hands of Mr. 
Pinkerton, while he yet mused, with no very 


sensation, soon pervaded his mind. The threat‘ 
of Mr. Thornhill he felt to be no idle bravado. { pleasant feelings, over the information he had re- 
There was that about the man which showed ‘ceived from the real-estate broker touching his 
him to be in earnest. He would hardly have | father-in-law’s valuable piece of property—“My 
made the journey from New Orleans to Baltimore, ; dear Mark, if youcan call around at my office 
for the settlement of this especial business, if he {within an hour, do so, if you please. I wish 
had not felt strongly on the subject. It was all} to see you for something very particular.” 

true, that Mr. Allen had treated Mrs. Wilding Such a note from Mr. Allen, at any time pre- 
most unjustly, retaining thousands of dollars in { vious to this, would have been a pleasant inci- 
his hands, and using the money for his own pur- dent to Mr. Pinkerton. He would have felt it as 
poses, while she, in extreme destitution, in a far- }a kind of triumph over the pride and prejudice 
off city, vainly appealed to him for a settlement ;of his father-in-law. But the effect produced 
of her husband’s estate. As for his story about | was altogether different now. The missive came 
depreciated stocks, that was all a subterfuge. | with a dim shadow of approaching ‘trouble. 


The money had been used for his own purposes 
almost as soon as it came into his hands, as had ‘ 
been thousands of dollars besides, belonging to | 
other interests and estates, and which the mys- 


“I wonder what he wants so particular with 
me, all at once?” This was the spirit in which 
the note was received. 

“Ah, Mr. Pinkerton! Glad tosee you. Thank 








tified claimants sought fruitlessly to obtain. { you for responding to my request so promptly,” 
Some hints to this effect having reached Mr. ; said Mr. Allen, as Mark entered his office. 

Thornhill, he had determined upon the course; Never before had the proud, aristocratic man 
adopted with Mr. Allen as the one most likely to ; bent himself down to the husband of his daugh- 
bring him at once to terms. And he was not in } ter, after the peculiar fashion in which it was 
error. The lawyer’s shrewdness and cunning} now done. Never had he been so cordial in his 
were for once at fault. He was not so certain of { speech—so familiar in his manner. 

being able to parry blows from such new and for-; ‘Can I do anything for you?’’ was the smil- 
midable weapons, and had well-grounded fears, {ing, yet partially embarrassed response of the 
that, if he gave the Southerner battle, he would! young man, who, in the slight confusion of his 
most likely receive some cruel thrusts in vulner- ; thoughts, used the very form of speech he would 
able places. But how was his demand to be ‘rather have avoided. 

met? How was he to raise immediately the large { ‘Well, I think you can, my boy,” said Mr. 
sum of six thousand dollars? It was but too; Allen, with increasing familiarity of tone and 
true, that only a single acre of his prospectively{manner. “I find myself very mnexpectedly 
valuable property, away on the confines of the {called upon to pay over a balance of six thou- 
city, remained in his possession, and that would ‘ sand dollars due an estate in New Orleans. Un- 
scarcely sell for as many hundreds as he needed | fortunately the money was invested for the bene- 
thousands. He owned the house he lived in, but | fit of the estate, so soon as received, in certain 
it was already mortgaged for nearly all it was} bank stocks that have suffered a temporary de- 


worth. There were in his hands a few thousand 
dollars of trust-money, but under certain res- 





preciation. These cannot now be sold, except at 
@ serious loss, which the heirs of the estate re- 
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fuse to allow. I cannot afford to meet the loss, 
In a few months the stock will be up to par 
again, when it can be sold. Now, the credit of 
your house is so good, that the agent of the heirs 
is perfectly willing to take my notes at six 
months, with the endorsement of Pinkerton & 
Lee, and so close the matter without the serious 
loss which I shall otherwise be compelled to sus- 
tain. What say you? Can such a thing be 
done?” 

“JT presume so,”’ was the rather cold reply of 
Mr. Pinkerton. 

‘Ah! you relieve my mind very much,” 
quickly spoke out Mr. Allen. “I made the re- 
quest with great reluctance; and shall not soon 
forget your kind and prompt response.” 

«It will always give me pleasure to serve you 
to any extent in my power,’ said Pinkerton, 
forcing himself into the expression of a cheerful- 
ness and cordiality which he did not feel. 

When the two men separated, it was with 
very different feelings. The one was elated by 
the prospect of an easy exit from a very serious 
difficulty; while the other saw a precipitous 
mountain suddenly stretching across his — to 
attempt to scale which would be fraught with 
imminent danger. 

“(How shall I act in the matter?” This was 
now the question most earnestly debated by Pin- 
kerton. The endorsement had been promised, 
and must be given. But was it to be given with 
or without the cognizance of Mr. Lee? The les- 
son received by Pinkerton, when in co-partner- 
nership with Ackland, had never been forgotten. 
Most careful had he been, in no instance, to use 
the name of the present firm fer his own pur- 
poses. Now he wasin a sudden and altogether 
unexpected strait. Had any one but Mr. Al- 
len made the request, it would have been prompt- 
ly rejected. In this case, the promise to endorse 

per to the amount of six thousand dollars had 
9.89 made, as just said, and must be kept. 

All through the day, Pinkerton pondered the 
matter—through half the night he lay awake, 
vainly seeking to arrive at some conclusion in 
which his mind would rest satisfied. The longer 
he dwelt upon the subject, the more reluctant 
was he to ask of Mr. Lee the privilege of making 
the endorsements. The possibility of a refusal 
on the part of Mr. Lee—which would place him 
in astill worse dilemma—was the consideration 
that at last enabled his mind to reach a decision. 
He determined to make the endorsements without 
referring the matter to his partner—and he did 
so. As he wrote the name of the firm on the 
backs of three notes, each for the sum of two 
thousand dollars, there was a shadow on his 
feelings, and a gloomy foreboding of coming evil 
in his mind. 

And, in truth, Mark Pinkerton had committed 
another great mistake. The temptation was 
strong—but the error involved none the less 


danger. 

Mr. Thornhill gained his object; and Mr. Al- 
len escaped an exposure which the indignant 
Southerner would certainly have made. 

From that time, new dangers beset the way of 
Pinkerton—new toils were gathering for his un- 
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wary feet. The shrewd, unscrupulous man, who 
had stooped to him, was not the one to have so 
pliant an instrument within his grasp, and not 
use it for his own purposes. He had struggled 
hard with pride, ere gaining his own consent to 
ask the first favor. That barrier broken down, 
all further scruples were at an end. 


TO BE CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. 





Te LITERATURE OF KNOWLEDGE AND THE 
LITERATURE OF PowER.—De Quincey says:—‘‘In 
that great social organ, which collectively we call 
literature, there may be distinguished two sepa- 
rate offices that may blend and often do so, but 
capable severally of a severe insulation, and na- 
turally fitted for reciprocal repulsion. There is 
first the literature of knowledge, and secondly, 
the literature of power. The function of the first 
is—to teach; the function of the seeond is—to 
move; the first is a rudder, the second an oar or 
a sail. The first speaks to the mere discursive 
understanding; the second speaks ultimately, it 
may happen, to the higher understanding of 
reason, but always through affections of pleasure 
and sympathy. * * hat do you learn from 
Paradise Lost? Nothing at all. What do you 
learn from a cookery-book? Something new, 
something that you did not know before, in every 
paragraph. But would you therefore put the 
wretched cookery-book on a higher level of esti- 
mation than the divine poem? What you owe to 
Milton is not any knowledge, of which a million 
separate items are still but a million of advancing 
steps on the same earthly level; what you owe, is 
power, that is, exercise and expansion to your own 
latent capacity of sympathy with the infinite, 
where every pulse and each separate influx isa 
step upwards—a step ascending as upon a Ja- 
cob’s ladder from earth to mysterious altitudes 
above the earth. All the steps of knowledge, 
from first to last, carry you further on the same 
plane, but could never raise you one foot above 
your ancient level of earth: whereas, the very first 
step in power is a flight—is an ascending into 
another element where earth is forgotten.” 





Smaxspgare’s Fiuency.—“‘All that we know 
of Shakspeare is, that he was born at Stratford- 
on-Avon; married and had children there; went 
to London, where he commenced acting, and 
wrote plays and poems; returned to Stratford, 
made his will, died, and was buried.’’ It is our 
own fault, and not the fault of the materials, if 
we do not know a great deal more about Shak- 
speare than that; if we do not realize, for example, 
those distinct and indubitable facts about him— 
his special reputation among the critics of his 
time, as a man not so much of erudition as of 
prodigious natural genius; his gentleness and 
openness of disposition; his popular and sociable 
habits; his extreme ease, and, as some thought, 
negligence in composition; and above all, and 
most characteristic of all, his excessive fluency in 
speech. ‘He sometimes required stopping,” is 
Ben Jonson’s expression; and whoever does not 
see a whole volume of revelation respecting Shak- 
speare in that single trait, has no eye for seeing 


anything. 
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HARLEY RIVER. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 


Through the midst of the town the river runs, 
Stealing through meadows and pastures green, 
Like a gliding snake in the dewy grass, 
A moment hid, and a moment seen; 
Winding along through clover-fields, 
And orchards by hawthorn hedges crossed, 
It hurries away with its silver feet, 
And at last in the distant sea is lost. 


It lies like a mirror before me now, 
Glassing the sky with its clouds of snow; 
And long green grasses, and slender reeds, 
And bushes, beside the margin grow; 
A breath of wind steals over its face, 
And ripples a moment the tranquil tide; 
And the willows dip, and the long boughs drip, 
And circles are spreading on every side. 


Hard by the bridge, and over the dam, 
The little Mill standeth old and gray; 

The gates are up, and the water falls, 
Making a sleepy noise all day: 

The heavy old whee! is turning round, 
Grinding the farmers’ wheat and corn; 

And the chaff floats out, and the yellow meal, 
Like golden mists from the fields at morn. 


A little way out from the rippled shore, 
Where the flags shoot up, and the cresses float, 
Water-lilies are pitched, like tents, 
Or the folded sails of a fairy boat: 
The sand at the bottom is flecked with shells, 
Hollow on hollow, and ridge on ridge; 
With wavering weeds, and shimmering stones, 
And the mossy wrecks of the fallen bridge. 


Here the boys of the village come and play 
Through the spring and summer at leisure hours, } 
Launching their argosies dug from chips, 
Laden with pebbles, and weeds, and flowers; 
Wading in for the calamus roots, 
And lilies, and shells that pave the sand, 
And sailing out upon crazy planks, 
Stoned by their shouting mates on land. 


The simpler, straying with staff and scrip, 
Culls his rarest herbs on the brink; 

The way-side traveller, dusty and dry, 
Stops by the crystal stream to drink; 

The angler comes with his bending rod, 
And lieth beneath a shady tree, 

Feeling his line, from time to time, 
A quiet and patient man, perdie! 


Wagoners, urging their loaded wains 
To market, water their horses here; 

And the ploughman, driving a-field at morn, 
Halts with his yoked and horned steer; 

Cattle stand in the cooling tide, 
In summer noons, by the insects stung; 

And the milk-white lambs and the shepherd’s dog 
Lap the water with panting tongue. 


And winters when ice has fettered the stream, 
The lads come hither before the sun, 

And skate till they hear the school-bell ring 
Its morning knell of frolic and fun; 

While the lesser children muffled up warm, 
Drag each other on sleds about, 

And slide in a row on the slippery paths, 
And fall in heaps with a mighty shout. 


When I was a boy with a careless heart, 
I played with mine ancient comrades here; 
My foot was as light, my voice was as loud, 
And my innocent spirit as full of cheer; 
But wrinkled and care-worn now I stand 
By the river’s bank with a throb of pain, 
And sigh that the days which have passed away, 
Like its waters, can never return again. 





A HYMN OF PRAISE. 


BY MRS. R. 8. NICHOLS. . 
I bless Thee for the sunshine on the hills, 
For Heaven’s own dew-drops in the vales below, 
For rain, the parent cloud alike distils, 
On the fond bridegroom’s joy—the mourner’s 
wo! 
And for the viewless wind, that gently blows 
Where’er it listeth, over field and flood, 
Whence coming, whither going, no man knows, 
Yet moved in secret at Thy will, Oh! God! 
E’en now it lifts a ring of shining hair 
From off the brow close to my bosom pressed— 
The loving angels scarce have brows more fair 
Than this, that looks so peaceful in its rest:— 
We bless Thee! Father, for our darling child, 
Oh! like Thine angels make her, innocent and 
mild! 
I rise and bless Thee, for the morning hours; 
Refreshed and gladdened by a timely rest, 
When thoughts like bees, rove out among the. 
flowers, 
Still gathering honey where they find the best: 
And for the gentle influence of the night, 
Oh! Heavenly Father! do we bend the knee, 
That shuts the curtains of our mortal sight, 
Yet leaves the mind, with range end vision free, 
For dreams! the solemn, weird, and strange that 
come 
And bear the soul to an elysian clime,— 
Unveiling splendors of that better home, 
Where angels minister to sons of time! 
For all Thy blessings that with sleep descend, 
Our hearts shall praise Thee, God, our Father and 
our Friend! 


DECEIVED. 


_BY MRS. COOKE. 





A lonely dreamer felt despair’s eclipse 
Cloud the bright visions that he once believed, 
And murmured sadly, with pale, quivering lips, 
“Deceived! deceived!”’ 


But Truth above him waved her pinions white, 
And these deep words his trembling heart relieved: 
‘‘My son, thine eyes were dazzled by the light, 
But not deceived. 


«Child of an erring race, whose noblest thought 
Is but your own when errors are retrieved, 
Ye win through doubt and pain, the manhood sought; 
Till then deceived. 


“What though the lofty purpose of your youth, 
In riper years, perhaps, is ne’er achieved? 
°Tis but the shadow of a glorious truth— 
Be not deceived! i 


**Man’s outer garment only is of dust: 
The living’soul was from the skies received; 
And who but heeds the worthless vesture, must 
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INTERESTING SELECTIONS. 


A Fasnionaste Lavy OF THE FourTgENTH 
Century.—Her head was encircled with a turban, 
or covered with a species of mitre, of enormous 
height, from the summit of which ribbons floated 
in the air, like the streamers from the head of a 
mast. Her tunic was half of one color and half 
of another; a zone, deeply embroidered and richly 
ornamented with gold, confined her waist; and 
from if were suspended in front two daggers, in 
their respective pouches. Thus attired, she rode 
in the company of her knight to jousts and tour- 
naments. 


VocaLt Macuinery or Brmps.—It is difficult 
to account for so small a creature as a bird 
making a tone as loud as some animals a thousand 


might be applied to our own Thomas Jefferson; 
and so of Newton who hung lightly on the steel- 
; yard when he went on his tour of investigation 
} among the planets; but before he died he weighed 
the planets upon the steel-yard of his logic. 
} A PLEA FOR ‘“‘THE INTERESTING” IN LiTERA- 
; TURE.—A plea in behalf of ‘‘the interesting” in 
} literature seems to us to be much needed at the 
present time. We would lay it down as a canon 
that no book can be good that is not (in its kind, 
and in relation to those who are intellectually 
competent to its matter) interesting. This might 
seem a truism, were it not practically denied every 
day by the timidity of our critical judgments. 
There are many books which pass as good ones, 
and are praised as deep, solid, and what not— 
notwithstanding that they are—nay, in some 








times its size; but a recent discovery has shown} cases, possibly just because they are transcen-. 
that, in birds, the lungs have several openings, } dantly uninteresting. If the style is dull, if there 
communicating with corresponding air-bags or} are no gleams of light, no salleis, no brisk allu- 
cells, which fill the whole cavity of the body, fom} sions; if the matter does not stand out above the 
the neck downward, and into which the air} surface in clear shape and relief, but only peeps 
passes and repasses, in the progress of breathing. } forth here and there, suggesting something amor- 
Thisis not all; the bones are hollow, from which air} phous underneath—then, forsooth, the book is a 
pipes are conveyed to the most solid parts of the} deep one, and the author, forsooth, is a man of 





ody, even into the quills and feathers. The air} heavy metal! People ought to have courage to 

} resist this fashion, and never praise a book that 
does not interest them. No one is entitled to 
praise.a book that does not interest him. True, 
on the other hand, one’s not entitled to dispraise 


being rarefied by the heat of their bodies, adds 
levity. By forcing the air out of the body, they 
can dart down from the greatest heights with as- 
tonishing velocity. No doubt the same machinery 





j 


forms the basis of their vocal power, and at once; a book simply because it does not interest him. 


resolves the mystery. 


But to the right kind of reader no good book is 
dull; and the right kind of reader being supposed 


A Man or Susstance.—We often use the} —that is, a reader intellectually competent to the 
phrase, that such a man was “a man of sub-} intrinsic matter of the book, whatever it is—then, 


stance,”’ meaning thereby that he was a man of} if a book is dull, it is not a good one. 
wealth. Better that we applied the term in re-} 


We main- 
tain that this canon will sweep the whole range 


ference to substance of genius and force of cha-} of interesting books from Kant to Pickwick, and 
racter, and uprightness of mind, and purity of} fail in no one case.—North British Review. 


thought; for it unfortunately happened that in the 
kingdom in which these ‘‘men of substance” 
were to be judged, no cognizance would be taken 
of the weight or bulk of the mere goods of this 
world, because they did not attach to humanity. 
A man’s worldly substance could not constitute a 
claim to merit there; by their spiritual substance 
would they be adjudged. Herschel and Newton 


Toe WASHINGTON FamiLy at Dinner.—[Dr. 
MecWhirr’s forthcoming autobiography contains 
the following passage. Dr. McWhirr was the 
teacher of the academy at Alexandria, which two 
of General Washington’s nephews attended:]— 
‘‘At the dinner-table, Mrs. Washington sat at the 
head, and Major Washington at the foot. The 


were men of intellectual substance; Fenelon and} General sat next Mrs. Washington, on her left. 


Wesley, of spiritual substance; Luther was a} He called 


man of moral substance; Howard of benevolent 
substance. Without some such substance as 
these, at the bar of future judgment, the posses- 
sion of all the doubloons in money-brokers’ vaults, 
would not make us look any thicker than thin 


imme to ask a blessing before meat. 
When the cloth was about to be removed, he re- 
turned thanks himself. Mrs. Washington with a 
smile said, ‘My dear, you forgot that you had a 
clergyman dining with you to-day.’ With equal 
pleasantness he replied, ‘My dear, I wish clergy- 





mush. Some men were weighty in substance 


men, and all men, to know that I am not a grace- 


because of their riches; some because they were} /ess man.’ I was frequently at Mount Vernon, 
fat; but the weightiest of all was the high, noble-} and saw him frequently at Alexandria; nor did I 
minded man influenced largely by spiritual force;} ever see any person, whatever might be his 
for all men are weighed in the moral world accord- } character or standing, who was not sensibly awed 


ing to their energy, morality, goodness of heart, 


greatness of soul, and Christian humanity. All } gre 


man’s selfishness, assumption, pretensions, op- 
pression, etc., detracted from the true su 

stance of the man, would be deducted from his 
weight accordingly. Wellington, when he was 
born. perhaps did not weigh morethan ten pounds, 
but when he died he weighed. down England 


by his presence, and by the impressions of his 
atness. The vivacity and grace of Mrs. Wash- 
ington relieved visitors of some of that feeling of 
awe and restraint which possessed them. He was 
, uniformly grave, and smiled but seldom, but al- 
ways agreeable. His favorite subject of conver- 
sation was agriculture, and he cr 
avoided, in general society, topics connected wit 








and more than half of Europe. Thesame thought } politics, or the war, or his own personal actions. 
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nanan 


As all the world knows, he was most regular in 


his habits. He went into his study, it is said, 
about four o’clock in the morning. He continued 
there until breakfast, which he took with his 
family, and then visited his plantations.. He re- 
turned at noon, and his dinner hour was three 
o’clock. He was then open to the calls of his 
friends, and to the society of visiters. Noone ac- 
uainted with his habits thought of calling upon 
Caneel Washington in the morning. He took the 
liveliest interest in our academy, and in the cause 
of education generally, and uniformly attended 
our exhibitions.” 
Toe Water Burralo.—The water-buffalo is 
an animal much in use at Singapore for purposes 
ofdraught. It is a dull, heavy-looking animal— 


asserts that the identical ring, a plain gold one, 
with a portrait of Elizabeth, is still in existence. 

Truth certainly is often stranger than fiction, 
and the incident, besides, is eminently character- 
istic of the Queen. Perhaps historical writers 
have been two skeptical, for these last hundred 
years, in rejecting everything which, like this 
tale, had an air of romance. 

Brcomine A Mepium.—The fascinating spiritual 
rapping is, without a doubt, gaining stsength 
among us, and some very ludicrous incidents often 
grow out of it at times, as well as more serious 
and deplorable ones. 

A few nights since, says a cotemporary,a young 
male friend of ours, who from a sneering skeptic 
had become a devout believer, retired to rest, after 








slow at work, and I think disgusting in appear- } having his nervous system partially destroyed by 

ance; but remarkable for sagacity and attachment } the information, through the spirit of his grand- 

to its native keepers. It has, however, a particular} father, that he would very shortly become a pow- 

antipathy toa European, and will immediately ; erful medium. He was in his comfortable 

detect him in a crowd. Its dislike to, and its) snooze, when a clicking noise in the direction of 

courage in attacking the tiger, is well known all; the door awoke him. He listened intently; the 

over India. noise was still going on—very like the raps of the 
Not long ago, as a Malayan boy, who was’ spirits on the table, indeed. 

employed by his parents in herding some water- «Who is there?”’ 

buffaloes, was driving his charge home by the } There was no answer, and the queer noise 

borders of the jungle, a tiger made a sudden} stopped. 

spring, and seizing the lad by the thigh, was} ‘Any body there?”’ 

dragging him off, when two old bull buffaloes,} No answer. 

hearing the shriek of distress from the well-known} ‘‘It must have been a spirit,” he said to himself. 

voice of their little attendant, turned round and} ‘‘I must be a medium. I'll try. —— If 

charged with their usual rapidity. The tiger,} there is a spirit in the room it will signify by 

thus closely pressed, was obliged to drop his prey ' Saying ‘ay’—no, that’s not what I mean. If there 

to defend himself. While one buffalo fought and } is a spirit in the room, will it please to rap three 





successfully drove the tiger away, the other kept} times?” 


guard over the wounded boy. 


Later in the} 


Three different raps were given in the direction 


evening, when the anxious father, alarmed, came} of the bureau. 


out with attendants to seek his child, he found 
the whole herd, with the exception of the two old 
buffaloes, had dispersed them to feed, but that they 
were still there—one standing over the bleeding 
body of their little friend, while the other kept 


watch on the edge of the jungle for the return of} 


the tiger.—Keppel’s “Indian Archipelago.” 





Tue Rine or Essex.—Historical readers are 
familiar with the story, respecting the ring which 


Queen Elizabeth gave to her favorite Essex, pro- | 


mising that she would interpose for him, even in 
his utmost need, if he should send back that 
ring to herasatoken. The tale goes, that when 
he fell under her displeasure, and was sentenced 
to the block, he dispatched the ring to her ma- 
jesty by the Countess of Nottingham, but that the 
messenger, instead of delivering the token, treach- 
erously withheld it, the consequence of which 
was that Essex was executed, and that Elizabeth, 
a year after, learning the perfidy of which he and 
she had been victims, pined away and died in less 
than a month’s time. This romantic legend has 
long been regarded as a fiction, and given over to 
novelists as their proper prey. But a work 
lately published in London, ‘‘Lives and Letters of 
the Devereaux, Earls of Essex,’’ contains docu- 
ments that render the truth of the tradition pro- 
bable, to say the least. In fact, the London 
Atheneum, which is by no means a credulous 
journal, declares its full belief in the story, and 





} «ITs it the spirit of my sister?” 
} No answer. 

} «Is it the spirit of my mother??? 
Three raps. 

«Are you happy?”’ 

Nine raps. 

‘‘Do you want for anything?” . 
A succession of very loud raps. 

‘*Will you give me a communication if I get 
} up?” 

No answer. 

} «Shall I hear from you to-morrow?” 

} Raps very loud again, this time in the direction 

) of the door. 

; «Shall I ever see you?” 

The raps then came from the outside of the 
door. He waited long for an answer to his last 
question, but none came. The spirit had gone, 
and after thinking on the extraordinary visit, he 
turned over and fell asleep. 

On getting up in the morning, he found that the 
spirit of his mother had carried off his watch and 
purse, his pants down stairs into the hall, and 
his great coat off altogether. 


An infidel, who had been attempting to prove 
that men have no souls, asked a lady, with an 
air of gn what she —— : his philoso- 

hy. ‘It appears to me,”’ she replied, ‘that you 
cae been employing 2 good deal of talen? t to 














prove yourself a 
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THE LITTLE CHILDREN. Seated in one corner of the church, the child's 
eyes wandered over the frescoed walls, with the 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, AUZHOR OF “A DOOR IN} sunshine flitting like the fringe of a spirit’s robe 
awes across it, and up the dim aisle to the great marble 
__It was Sabbath morning. Soft and silvery; | pulpit, with a kind of bewildered awe, for he had 
like stray notes from the quivering chords of an) seen nothing of the like before, unless it might be 
archangel’s harp, floated the clear, sweet voice of; in some dim, half-forgotten dream; but when the 
the church-bells through the hushed heart of the} heavy doors swung togetherand the Sabbath hush 
great metropolis, while old men and little children} gathered over the church, and the hallelujahs of 
—youth in its hope, and manhood in its pride— the organ filled the house of the Lord and thrilled 
came*forth at their summons, setting a mighty} the heart of the child: he bowed his head and 
human tide in the direction of the sanctuaries, } wept sweet tears—he could not tell whence was 
beneath whose sacred droppings they should hear} their coming. Then the solemn prayer from the 
again the tidings which come to us over the waves } pulpit—“O, Thou who lovest all men, who art 
of nearly two thousand years, fresh and full of} the Father of the old and the young, the rich and 
exceeding melody, as when the Day-Star from on} the poor, and in whose sight they are alike pre- 
high first poured its blessed beams over the} cious, grant us Thy blessing,” came to the ears 
mountain heights of Judea, and the song, pealing} of the child, and a new cry awoke in his soul.— 
over the hills of jasper, rolled down to the shep-} “‘ Where was this Father?” It did not seem true 
herds who kept their night-watches on her plains: } that He could love him, a poor little, hungry, 
“Peace on earth and good-will to men.” ragged beggar; that such an one could be His 
A child came forth with hisragged garments, un-} child. But, oh! it was just what his heart longed 
washed face and uncombed hair, from one of those} for, and if all others were precious to this Great 
haunts of darkness and misery which fill the city } Father, he did not believe He would leave him out. 
with crime and suffering. He wasa little child, } If he could only find Him—no matter how long the 
and yet there was none of its peace on his brow, } road was, nor how cold or hungry he might be, 
or its light in his eye, as he looked up witha}he would keep straight on the way, until he 
strange, wistful earnestness at the strip of blue} reached Him, and then he would go right in and 
Sky that looked down with its serene heaven- say, “Father, I am cold and hungry, and very 
smile between the frowning and dilapidated pile; wretched. There is no one to love me, none to 
of buildings which rose on either side of the alley. } care for me. May I be your child, Father?’ And 
The sunshine flitted like the soft-caressing fingers} perhaps He would look kindly upon him, and 
of a spirit over his forehead, and the voice of the} whisper softly, as no human being had ever 
bells fell upon his spirit with a strange, subduing! whispered him, “My child!” and stronger and 
influence; and the child kept on his way until the; wilder from his heart came up that cry, “Oh, if I 
alley terminated in a broad, pleasant street, with } could only find Him!” 
its crowd of church-goers, and still the boy kept} Again the tones of the deep-toned organ and the 
on, unmindful of dainty robe and silken vesture sweet-voiced choir floated on the Sabbath air, and 
that waved and rustled by him. crept, a strange, soft tide, into the silent places of 
He stood at last within the broad shadow of the} the boy’s heart, softening and subduing it; while 
sanctuary, while far above him rose the tall spire, during the long sermon, of which he heard little, 
with the sunbeams coiling like a heaven-halo} and comprehended less, that spirit cry rolled con- 
around it, pointing to the golden battlements of; tinually up from the depths of his soul—‘‘ Where 
far-off city, within whose blessed precincts’ is the Father?”’ 

@othing ‘which defileth shall ever enter.” The} The benediction had been pronounced, and the 
massive church doors swung slowly open as one’ house was disgorged of most of its vast crowd of 
and another entered, and the child looked eagerly } worshippers, and yet the boy lingered—he could 
up the long, mysterious mid-aisle, but the silken} not bear to return to his dark and dismal dwelling, 

rments rustled past—there was no hand out-} to the harsh words and harsher usage of those 
stretched to lead the ragged and wretched little} who loved him not, without having that question, 
one within its walls, and no one paused to tell} which his soul was so eagerly asking, answered. 
him of the Great Father, within whose sight the! But that little timid heart lacked courage, and he 
rich and the poor are alike. But while he stood} knew the words would die in his throat if he at- 
there, an angel with golden hair and gleaming} tempted to speak them, and so he must go away 
wings bent over him, holding precious heart-seed, } without knowing the way to the Father—but his 
gathered from the white plains of the spirit-land,} feet dragged unwillingly along, and his eyes 
and as the child drew nearer the church steps, the { searched earnestly the figures that, unwitting of 
angel followed. his want, passed swiftly before him. 
ddenly the little dapper sexton, with his} ‘What isit you want to know, little boy?” 
broad smile and bustling gait, came out of the; The voice was very musical, and the smile on the 
church. His eyes rested a moment upon the young ‘lips of the child-questioner very winning. The 
wistful face andon the ragged garments, and! chestnut-brown curls floated over her silken robe, 
then he beckoned to the child. and the soft blue eyes that looked into the boy’s, 
“Shall I take you in here, my boy?” asked a {wore that unearthly purity of expression which is 
voice kinder and pleasanter than any which the‘ not the portion of the children of this world. 
child had ever heard; and as he timidly bowed his; The boy looked into that fair, childish face, and 
head, the sexton took the little soiled hand in his; his heart took courage, while very eagerly from 
own, and they passed in, and the angel cop nd - : ame the words, ‘Where is the Great 
em ‘ Father 
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“God is in Heaven!” answered the little girl in 
solemn tones, while a sudden gravity gathered 
over her features. 

From lips that burned with blasphemies, amid 
oaths from the vile, and revilings from the scoffer, 
had the boy first learned that Name, and never 
before had it possessed aught of import for him. 
But now he knew it was the name of the Great 
Father that loved him, and again he asked very 
earnestly, ‘‘Where is the way to God in Heaven? 
Iam going to Him now.” 

The child shook her head as she looked on the 
boy with a sort of pitying wonder at his igno- ; 
rance, and again she answered, ‘‘You cannot go} 
to Him, but He will come to you if you will call 
upon Him, and He will hear, though you whisper 
very low, for God is everywhere.” 

«Come, come, Miss Ellen, you must not stay 
here any longer,” called the servant, who had 
been very intent at ranging the cushions in the 
pew, and who now hurried her little charge 
through the aisle, apprehensive that some evil 
might accrue from her contiguity with a ‘‘street- 

gar.” 

But the words of the little girl had brought a} 
new and precious light into the boy’s heart. } 
That ‘cardinal explication of the reason,” the } 
wondrous idea of the Deity, had found a voice in} 
his soul, and the child went forth from the} 
church, while the golden-winged angel followed } 
him to the dark alley, and the darker home; and} 
that night, before he laid himself on his miserable } 
pallet in the corner, he bowed his head, and 
clasped his hands, and whispered so that none 
might hear him, ‘‘My Father, will You take care 
of me, and come and take me to Yourself? for I 
love You.” And the angel folded his bright wings 
above that scanty pallet, and bent in the silent 
watches of the night over the boy, and filled his 
heart with peace, and his dreams with bright- 
ness. 

Six months had rolled their mighty burden of 
life-records into the pulseless ocean of the past. 
The pale stars of mid-winter were looking down 
with meek, seraph glances, over the mighty me- 
tropolis along whose thousand thoroughfares lay 
the white carpet of the snow-king: and Boreas, 
loosed from his ice-caverns on the frozen floor of 
the Arctic, was holding mad revels, and howling 
with demoniac glee along the streets, wrapped in 
the pall shadows of midnight. 

Twelve o'clock pealed from the mighty tongue 
of the time-recorder; and then the white-robed 
angel of death knocked at the door of two young 
human hearts, in the great city. 

The tide of golden hair flowed over the white 
pillows of a crimson-draperied couch. Shaded} 
lamps poured their dim, silvery glances upon 
bright flowers and circling vines, the cunning 
workmahship of fingers in far-off lands, which } 
lay among the soft groundwork of the rich carpet, } 
while small white fingers glided caressingly 
among the golden hair; and white faces, wild 
with sorrow, bent over the rigid features of the 
dying child, and tears, such only as flow from 
the heart’s deepest and bitterest fountains, fell 
upon the cold forehead and paling lips, as the 
lids swept back for a moment from her blue eyes, 
and the light from her spirit broke for the last 

















time into them; the lips, upon which the death- 
seal was ready to be laid, opened; and clear and 
joyous through the hushed room rang the words, 
‘“‘T am coming! I am coming;’’ and the next mo- 
ment the cold, beautiful clay was all which was 
left to the mourners. 

The other, at whose heart the death-angel 
knocked, lay in one corner of an old, and dilapi- 
dated room, on a pallet of straw. No soft hand 
wandered caressingly among his dark locks, or 
cooled with its cold touch the fever of his fore- 
head. The dim, flickering rays of the tallow 
candle wandered over the features now grown 
stark and rigid with the death-chill. No grief- 
printed face bent in anguish above him; no eye 
watched for the latest breath; no ear for the 
dying word; but through the half-open door, 
came to the ear of the dying boy, the coarse 
laugh of the inebriate—the jest of the vile, and 
the frightful blasphemies of those whose way is 
the way of death. : 

None saw the last life-light, as it broke into 
the dark, spiritual eyes of the boy. None saw 
the smile that played like the light around the 
lips of a seraph, about his blue and cold Jips, as 
they spoke exceeding joyfully: «Father! Father, 
I have called, and You have heard me; I am 
coming to You, coming now; for the angels 
beckon me;” and the pale clay on that sunken 
pallet was all that remained of the boy. 

Together they met, those two children who 
had stood together in the earthly courts of the 
Most High, and whom the angei had simultane- 
ously called from the earth, beneath the shining 
battlements of ‘‘the City of God.” The white 
wings of the warden-angels, who stood on its 
watch-towers, were slowly folded together, and 
back rolled the massive gates from the walls of 
jasper; and with the great ‘‘Godlight”’ streaming 
outward, and amid the sound of archangel’s 
harp and seraph’s lyre, the ministering angels 
came forth. They did not ask the child-spirits 
there, if their earthly homes had been among the 
high and the honorable; they did not ask them 
if broad lands had been their heritage, and 
sparkling coffers their portion; if their paths had 
lain by pleasant waters, and animals followed 
their biddings; but alike they led them—she, the 
daughter of wealth and earthly splendor, whose 
forehead the breezes might not visit too roughly, 
and whose pathway had been bordered with 
flowers and gilded with sunshine,—and he, the 
heir of poverty, whose portion had been want, 
and his inalienable heritage, suffering; whose 
path had known no pleasant places; whose life 
had had no brightness within that glorious city. 
They placed bright crowns, alike woven from the 
fragrant branches of the far-spreading ‘‘Tree of 
Life,” around their spirit-brows; they decked 
them alike in white robes, whose lustre many 
ages shall not dim; alike they placed in their 
hands the harps whose music shall roll for ever 
over the hills of jasper; and alike they pointed 
them to the gleaming battlements, to the still 
skies over whose surface the shadow of a cloud, 
hath never floated; to the “many mansions’ 
which throw the shadow of their shining portals 
on the rippling waters of the ‘River of Life,” and 
to far more of glory ‘‘which it hath never entered 
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into the heart of man to conceive of,” and told! was from the re-awakening of a state of eye gene- 
them they should “go no more out for ever.” rally incident to childhood, or exalted states of 
irritability. Iknow not whether my reader is 
THE PAINS OF OPIUM aware that many children, perhaps most, have a 
hid ; power of painting, as it were, upon the darkness, 
BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY. all sorts of phantoms; in some, that power is 
: me . , } Simply a mechanic affection of the eye; others 
[The little work from which the following is} have a voluntary. or a semi-voluntary power to 
an extract is entitled ‘The Confessions of an} dismiss or to summon them; or, as a child once 
English Opium-Eater.” The singularity of the) said to me when I questioned him on this matter, 
subject, the extraordinary revelations of the; «{ can tell them to go, and they go; but some- 
habits of an individual, and the vividness of the} times they come when I don’t tell them to come.” 
writing, at once drew the public attention to the} Whereupon I told him that he had almost as un- 
author and his work. From that time Mr. De} limited a command over apparitions as a Roman 
Quincey has been a large contributor to periodi-} centurion over his soldiers. In the middle of 
cal works, especially to Blackwood’s and Tait’s} 1817, I think it was, that this faculty became 
Magazines. The unfortunate habit which forms} positively distressing to me; at night, when I lay 
the subject of the following passages, has perhaps} awake in bed, vast processions passed along in 
prevented Mr. De Quincey from producing any} mournful pomp: friezes of never-ending stories, 
great continuous book, worthy of his surpassing } that to my feelings were as sad and solemn as if 
powers. | they were stories drawn from times before (Edi- 
I have thus described and illustrated my in-} pus or Priam—before Tyre—before Memphis. 
tellectual torpor, in terms that apply, more or} And at the same time, a corresponding change 
less, to every part of the four years during which} took place in my dreams; a theatre seemed sud- 
I was under the Circean spells of opium. But} denly opened and lighted up within my brain, 
for misery and suffering, I might, indeed, be said; which presented mighty spectacles of more than 
to have existed in a dormant state, I seldom} earthly splendor. And the four following facts 
could prevail on myself to write a letter; an an-} may be mentioned, as noticeable at this time: 
swer of a few words, to any that I received, was} 1. That as the creative state of the eye in- 
the utmost that I could accomplish; and often} creased, a sympathy seemed to arise between the 
that not until the letter had lain weeks, or even} waking and the dreaming states of the brain in 
months, on my writing-table. Without the aid} one point—that whatsoever I happened to call up 
of M. all records of bills paid, or to be paid, must; and to trace by a voluntary act upon the dark- 
have perished; and my whole domestic economy, } ness, was very apt to transferitself to my dreams; 
whatever became of political economy, must have} so that I feared to exercise this faculty; for, as 
gone into irretrievable confusion. I shall not} Midas turned all things to gold, that yet baffled 
afterwards allude to this part of the case; it is} his hopes and defrauded his human desires, so 
one, however, which the opium-eater will find in} whatsoever things capable of being visually re- 
the end, as oppressive and tormenting as any} presented I did but think of in the darkness, 
other, from the sense of incapacity and feebleness, ;} immediately shaped themselves into phantoms of 
from the direct embarrassments incident to the) the eye; and. by a process apparently no less in- 
neglect or procrastination of each day’s appro-} evitable, when thus once traced in visionary 
‘ riate duties, and from the remorse which must} colors, like writings in sympathetic ink, they 
ten exasperate the stings of these.evils to a re-} were drawn out by the fierce chemistry of my 
flective and conscientious mind. The opium-} dreams into insufferable splendor that fretted my 
eater loses none of his moral sensibilities or aspi-} heart. 
rations: he wishes and longs, as earnestly as} 2. Forthis,and all otherchanges in my dreams, 
+ ever, to realize what he believes possible, and} were accompanied by deep-seated anxiety and 
feels to be exacted by duty; but his intellectual} gloomy melancholy, such as are wholly incom- 
apprehension of what is possible, infinitely out-} municable by words. I seemed every night to 
runs his power, not of execution only, but even descend, not metaphorically but literally to de- 
of power to attempt. He lies under the weight} scend, into chasms and sunless abysses, depths 
of incubus and nightmare; he lies in sight of all} below depths, from which it seemed hopeless that 
that he would fain perform, just as a man forci-} I could ever re-ascend. Nor did I, by waking, 
bly confined to his by the mortal languor of} feel that [ had re-ascended. This I do not dwell 
a relaxing disease, who is compelled to witness} upon; because the state of gloom which attended 
injury or outrage offered to some object of his} these gorgeous spectacles, amounting at least to 
tenderest love; he curses the spells which chain} utter darkness, as of some suicidal despondency, 
him down from motion; he would lay down his} cannot be approached by words. 
life if he might but get up and walk; but heis; 3. The sense of space, and in the end the sense 
powerless as an infant, and cannot even attempt} of time, were both powerfully affected. Build- 
to rise. ings, landscapes, &c., were exhibited in propor- 
I now pass to what is the main subject of these} tions so vast as the bodily eye is not fitted to 
latter confessions, to the history and journal of} receive. Space swelled, and was amplified to an 
what took place in my dreams; for these were} extent of unutterable infinity. This, however, 
the immediate and proximate cause of my acutest } did not disturb me so much as the vast expan- 
suffering. sion of time; I sometimes seemed to have lived 
»» The first notice I had of any important change } for 70 or 100 years in one night; nay, sometimes 
going on in this part of my physical economy, ' had feelings representative of a millennium passed 
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in that time, or, however, of a duration far 
beyond the limits of any human experience. 

4. The minutest incidents of childhood, or for- 
gotten scenes of later yeprs, were often revived; I 
could not be said to recollect them; for, if I had 
been told of them when waking, I should not 
have been able to acknowledge them as parts of 
my past experience. But placed as they were 
before me, in dreams like intuitions, and clothed 
in all their evanescent circumstances and accom- 
panying feeling, I recognized them instantaneous- 
ly. I was once told by a near relative of mine, that 
having in her childhood fallen into a river, and 
being on the very verge of death but for the cri- 
tical assistance which reached her, she saw in a 
moment her whole life, in its minutest incidents, 
arrayed before her simultaneously as in a mirror; 
and she had a faculty developed as suddenly for 
comprehending the whole and every part. This, 
from some opium experjences of mine, I can be- 
lieve. I have, indeed, seen the same thin 
asserted twice in modern books, and accompani 
by a remark which I am convinced is true, viz. 
that the dread book of account which the Scrip- 
tures speak of, is, in fact, the mind itself of each 
individual. Of this, at least, I feel assured, that 
there is no such thing as forgetting possible to 
the mind. A thousand accidents may, and will 
interpose a veil between our present conscious- 
ness and the secret inscriptions on the mind; 
accidents of the same sort will also rend awa 
this veil; but alike, whether veiled or unveiled, 
the inscription remains for ever, just as the stars 
seem to withdraw before the common light of day; 
whereas, in fact, we all know that it is the light 
which is drawn over them as a veil—and that 
they are waiting to be revealed, when the obscur- 
ing daylight shall have withdrawn. 

_ Having noticed these four facts as memorabl 
distinguishing my dreams from those of health, 
shall now cite a case illustrative of the first fact; 
and shall then cite others that I remember, 
either in their chronological order, or any other 
that may give them more effect as pictures to the 

er. 

I had been in youth, and ever since, for occa- 


- sional amusement, a great reader of Livy, whom 


I confess that I prefer, both for style and matter, 
to any other of the Roman historians; and I had 
often felt as most solemn and appalling sounds, 
and most emphatically representative of the 
majesty of the Roman people, the two words 
so often recurring in Livy—Consul Romanus; 
especially when the consul is introduced in his 
military character. I mean to say that the 
words king—sultan—regent, &c., or any other 
titles of those who embody in their own persons 
the eollective majesty of a great people, had less 
power over my reverential feelings. I had also, 
thoughgno great reader of history, made myself 
minutely and critically familiar with one period 
of English history, viz. the period of the par- 
liamentary war, having been attracted by the 
moral grandeur of some who figured in that day, 
and by the many interesting memoirs which sur- 
vived those unquiet times. Both these parts of 
my lighter reading, having furnished me often 
with matter of reflection, now furnished me with 
matter for my dreams. Often, I used to see, after 





























painting upon the blank darkness, a sort of re- 
hearsal whilst waking, a crowd of ladies, and 
perhaps a festival, and dances. AndIheardit said, 
or I said to myself, “These are English ladies from 
the unhappy times of Charles I. These are the 
wives and the daughtersof those who met in peace, 
and sat at the same tables, and were allied by 
marriage or by blood; and yet, after a certain day 
in August, 1642, never smiled upon each other 
again, nor met but in the field of battle: and at 
Marston Moor, at Newberry, or at’ Naseby, cut 
asunder all ties of love by the cruel sabre, and 
washed away in blood the memory of ancient 
friendship.” The ladies danced, and looked as 
lovely as the court of ng IV. Yet, I knew, 
even in my dream, that they had been in the 
grave for nearly two centuries. This pageant 
would suddenly dissolve; and, at # clapping of 
hands, would be heard the heart-quaking sound 
of Consul Romanus; and immediately came 
“sweeping by,” in gorgeous paludaments, Paulus 
or Marius. girt round by a company of centurions, 
with the crimson tunic hoisted on a spear, and 
followed by the Alalagmos of the Roman legions. 

Many years ago, when I was looking over Pi- 
ranesi’s Antiquities of Rome, Mr. Coleridge, who 
was standing by, described to me a set of plates 
by that artist, called his Dreams, and which 
record the scenery of his own visions during the 
delirium of a fever. Some of them (I describe only 
from memory of Mr. Coleridge’s account) repre- 
sented vast Gothic halls, on the floor of which 
stood all sorts of engines and machinery, wheels, 
cables, pulleys, levers, catapults, &c., &., ex- 
pressive of enormous power put forth, and resist- 
ance overcome. Creeping along the sides of the 
walls, you perceived a staircase; and upon it, 
groping his way upwards, was Piranesi himself; 
follow the stairs a little further, and you perceive 
it came to a sudden abrupt termination, without 
any balustrade, and allowing no step onwards to 
him who had reached the extremity, except in 
the depths below. Whatever is to become of 
poor Piranesi, you suppose, at least, that his. 
labors must in some way terminate here. But 
raise your eyes, and behold a second flight of 
stairs still higher, on which again Piranesi is 
perceived, by this time standing on the very 
brink of the abyss. Again elevate your eye, and 
a still more srial flight of stairs is beheld; and 
again is poor Piranesi busy on his aspiring labors; 
and so on, until the unfinished stairs and Pira- 
nesi both are lost in the upper room of the hall. 
With the same power of endless growth and self- 
reproduction did my architecture proceed in 
dreams. In the early stage of my yee | the 
splendors of my dreams were indeed chiefly ar- 
chitectural; and I beheld such pomp of cities and 
palaces as was never yet beheld by the waking 
eye, unless in the clouds. From a great modern 
poet I cite part of a passage which describes, as 
an appearance actually beheld in the clouds, 
what in many of its circumstances I saw fre- 
quently in sleep. 

“The appearance, instantaneously disclosed, 

Was of a mighty city—boldly say 

A wilderness of building, sinking far 

And self-withdrawn into a wondrous depth, 

Far sinking into splendor—without end! 
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Fabric it seem’d of diamond, and of gold, 

With alabaster domes, and silver spires, 

And blazing terrace upon terrace, high 

Uplifted; here, serene pavilions bright 

In avenues disposed, there towers begirt 

With battlements that on their restless fronts 

Bore stars—illumination of all gems! 

By earthly nature had the effect been wrought 

Upon the dark materials of the storm 

Now pacified; on them, and on the cones, 

And mountain-steeps and summits, whereunto 

The vapors had receded,—taking there 

Their station under a cerulean sky,” &c., &c. 

The sublime circumstance—‘‘battlements that 
on their restless fronts bore stars’—might have 
been copied from my architectural dreams, for it 
often occurred. We hear it reported of Dryden, 
and of Fuseli in modern times, that they thought 
proper to eat raw meat for the sake of obtaining 
splendid dreams; how much better for such a 
purpose to have eaten opium, which yet I do not 
remember that any poet is recorded to have done, 
except the dramatist Shadwell; and in ancient 
days, Homer is, I think, rightly reputed to have 
known the virtues of opium. 

To my architecture succeeded dreams of lakes, 
and silvery expanses of water; these haunted 
me so much, that I feared (though possibly it 
will appear ludicrous to a medical man) that 
some dropsical state or tendency of the brain 
might thus be making itself (to use a metaphy- 
sical word) objective; and the sentient organ pro- 
ject itself as its own object. For two months I 
suffered greatly in my head—a part of my bodily 
structure which had hitherto been so clear from 
all touch or taint of weakness, (physically, I 
mean,) that I used to say of it, as the last Lord 
Orford said of his stomach, that it seemed likely 
to survive the rest of my person. Till now I had 
never felt a headache even, or the slightest pain, 
except rheumatic pains caused by my own folly. 
However, I got over this attack, though it must 
have been verging on something very dangerous. 

The waters now changed their character,— 
from translucent lakes, shining like mirrors, they 
now became seas and oceans. And now came a 
tremendous change, which, unfolding itself slowly 
like a scroll, through many months, promised an 
abiding torment; and, in fact, it never left me 
until the winding up of my case. Hitherto the 
human face had mixed often in my dreams, but 
not despotically, nor with any special power of 
tormenting. But now that which I have called 
the tyranny of the human face began to unfold 
itself. Perhaps some part of my London life 
might be answerable for this. Be that as it may, 
now it was that upon the rocking waters of the 
ocean the human face began to appear; the sea 
appeared paved with innumerable faces, upturned 
to the heavens—faces, imploring, wrathful, des- 
pairing, surged upwards by thousands, by my- 
riads, by generations, by centuries. My agita- 
tion was infinite;—my mind tossed,—and surged 
with the ocean. 

May 18. 


The Malay has been a fearful enemy for 
months.* I have been every night, through his 





* Inan earlier part of his book the Opium-eater 
thus describes a singular interview with a Malay : 


{ means, transported into Asiatic scenes. I know 
{not whether others share in my feelings on this 
— but I have often thought that if I were 
{compelled to forego England, and to live in 
{China, and among Chinese manners and modes 
‘of life and scenery, I should go mad. The 
causes of my horror lie deep; and some of them 
must be common to others. Southern Asia, in 
general, is the seat of awful images and associ- 
ations. As the cradle of the human race, it 
would alone have a dim and reverential feeling 
connected with it. But there are other reasons. 
No man can pretend that the wild, barbarous, and 
capricious superstitions of Africa, or of savage 
tribes elsewhere, affect him in the way that he is 
affected by the ancient, monumental, cruel, and 
elaborate religions of Indostan, &c. The mere 
antiquity of Asiatic things, of their institutions, 
histories, modes of faith, &c., is so impressive, 
that to me the vast age of the race and name 
overpowers the sense of youth in the individual. 
A young Chinese seems to me an antediluvian 
man renewed. Even Englishmen, though not 
bred in any knowledge of such institutions, cannot 
but shudder at the mystic sublimity of castes 
that have flowed apart, and refused to mix, 
through such immemorial tracts of time; nor can 
any man fail to be awed by the names of the 
Ganges or the Euphrates. It contributes much 
to these feelings, that Southern Asia is, and has 
been for thousands of years, the part of the earth 
most swarming with human life—the great off- 
cina gentium. Man is a weed in those regions. 
The vast empires also, into which the enormous 








ssOne day a Malay knocked at my door. What 
business a Malay could have to transact amongst 
English mountains, I cannot conjecture; but pos- 
sibly he was on his road to a sea-port, about forty 
miles distant. The servant who opened the door 
to him was a young girl born and bred amongst 
the mountains, who had never seen an Asiatic 
dress of any sort; his turban, therefore, confounded 
her not a little; and, as it turned out that his attain- 
ments in English were exactly the same extent as 
her’s in the Malay, there seemed to be an impas- 
sable gulf fixed between all communication of , 
ideas, if either party had happened to possess any. 
In this dilemma, the girl, recollecting the reputed 
learning of her master (and, doubtless, giving me 
credit for a knowledge of all the languages of the 
earth, besides, perhaps, a few of the lunar ones,) 
came and gave me to understand that there 
was a sort of demon below, whom she clearly 
imagined that my art could exorcise from the 
house. I did notimmediately go down; but when 
I did, the group which presented itself, arranged 
as it was by accident, though not very elaborate, 
took hold of my fancy and my eye in a way that 
none of the statuesque attitudes exhibited in the 
ballets at the opera-house, though so ostentatiously 
complex, had ever done. Inacottage kitchen, 
but pannelled on the wall with dark wood, that 
from age and rubbing resembled oak, and looking 
more like a rustic hall of entrance than a kitchen, 
stood the Malay—his turban and loose trowsers of 
dingy white relieved upon the dark pannelling; he 
had placed himself nearer to the girl than she 
seemed to relish; though her native spirit of 
mountain intrepidity contended with feelings of 








simple awe which her countenance expressed as 
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population of Asia has always been cast, give a ' 
further sublimity to the feelings associated with 
all Oriental names or images. In China, over 
and above what it has in common with the rest 
of Southern Asia, I am terrified by the modes of 
life, by the manners, and the barrier of utter | 
abhorrence, and want of sympathy, placed be- ; 


‘abomination of what I saw. 


astonishment. Sooner or later came a reflux of 
feeling that swallowed up the astonishment, and 
left me, not so much in terror, as in hatred and 
Over every form, 
and threat, and punishment, and dim sightless 
incarceration, brooded a sense of eternity and 
infinity that drove me into an oppression as of 


tween us by feelings deeper than I can analyze. } madness. Into these dreams only it was, with 
I could sooner live with lunatics, or brute ani-; one or two slight exceptions, that any circum- 
mals. . All this, and much more than I can say,' stances of physical horror entered. All before 
or have time to say, the reader must enter into) had been moral and spiritual terrors. But here 
before he can comprehend the unimaginable hor-} the main agents were ugly birds, or snakes, or 
ror which these dreams of Oriental imagery, and | crocodiles; especially the last. The cursed cro- 
mythological tortures, impressed upon me. Under | codile became to me the object of more horror 
the connecting feeling of tropical heat and ver- | than almost all the rest. I was compelled to live 
tical sunlights, I brought together all creatures, } with him, and (as was always the case almost in 
birds, beasts, reptiles, all trees and plants, usages my dreams) for centuries. I escaped sometimes, 
and appearances, that are found in all tropical and found myself in Chinese houses, with cane 
regions, and assembled them together in China} tables, &c. All the feet of the tables, sofas, &c., 
or Indostan. From kindred feelings, I soon } soon became instinct with life; the abominable 
brought Egypt and all her gods under the same, head of the crocodile, and his leering eyes, looked 
law. I was stared at, hooted at, grinned at, } out at me, multiplied into a thousand repetitions; 
chattered at, by monkeys, by paroquets, by} and I stood loathing and fascinated. And so 
cockatoos. Iran into pagodas; and was fixed, } often did this hideous reptile haunt my dreams, 
for centuries, at the summit, or in secret rooms; } that many times the very same dream was broken 
I was the idol; I was the priest; I was worship-} up in the very same way; I heard gentle voices 
ed; I was sacrificed. I fled from the wrath of} speaking to me, (I hear every thing when I am 
Brahma through all the forests of Asia; Vishnu! sleeping;:) and instantly I awoke; it was broad 
hated me; Seeva laid wait for me. I came sud-} noon; and my children were standing, hand in 
denly upon Isis and Osiris; I had done a deed, } hand, at. my bed-side, come to show me their 
they said, which the ibis and the crocodile trem- } colored shoes or new frocks, or to let me see them 
bled at. I was buried, for a thousand years, in) dressed for going out. I protest, that so awful 
stone coflins, with mummies and sphinxes, in} wasthe transition fromthe crocodile, and the other 
narrow chambersat the heart of eternal pyramids. } unutterable monsters and abortions of my dreams 
I was kissed, with cancerous kisses, by croco-} to the sight. of innocent Auman natures, and of 
diles, and laid, confounded with all unutterable; infancy, that, in the mighty and sudden revul- 
slimy things, amongst reeds and Nilotic mud. _ sion of mind, I wept, and could not forbear it, as 

I thus give the reader some slight abstraction | I kissed their faces. 
of my Oriental dreams, which always filled me Tous, & Rin. % - % 
with such amazement at the monstrous scenery, | As a final specimen, I cite a dream of a dif- 


that horror seemed absorbed for a while in sheer ; ferent character, from 1820. 
The dream commenced with a music which 


* 








she gazed upon the tiger-cat before her. And ~ 
more striking picture there could not be imagined ) lay down upon the floor for about an hour, and 
than.the beautiful English face of the girl, and its} then pursued his journey. On his departure, I 
exquisite fairness, together with her erect and) presented him with a piece of opium. To him, as 
independent attitude, contrasted with the sallow | an Orientalist, I concluded that opium must be 
and bilious skin of the Malay, enamelled or ad familiar; and the expression of his face convinced 
neered with mahogany, by marine air, his small,} me that it was. Nevertheless, I was struck with 
fierce, restless eyes, thin lips, slavish gestures and } some little consternation when I saw him suddenly 
adorations. Half-hidden by the ferocious-looking} raise his hand to his mouth, and (in the school- 
Malay was a little child from a neighboring cot-{ boy phrase) bolt the whole, divided into three 
tage, who had crept in after him, and was now in} pieces, at one mouthful. The quantity was 
the act of reverting its head, and gazing upward at} enough te kill three dragoons and their horses; 
the turban, and the fiery eyes beneath it, whilst} and I felt some alarm for the poor creature; but 
with one hand he caught at the dress of the young} what could be done? I had given him the opium 
woman for protection. My knowledge of the} in compassion for his solitary life, on recollecting 
Oriental tongues is not remarkably extensive, } that, if he had travelled on foot from London, it 
being, indeed, confined to two words—the Arabic; must be nearly three weeks since he could have 
word for barley and the Turkish for opium (mad-) exchanged a thought with any human being. I 
joon,) whichI have learnt from Anastasius. And) could not think of violating the laws of hospitality 
as I had neither a Malay dictionary, nor even by having him surged and drenched with an 
Adelung’s Mithridates, which might have helped } emetic, and thus frightening him into a notion that 








from the Iliad, considering that, of such languages 
as I possessed, Greek, in point of longitude, came 
geographically nearest to an Oriental one. He 
worshipped me in a most devout manner, and re- 
plied in what I suppose was Malay. In this way I 
saved my reputation with my neighbors; for the 
Malay had no means of betraying the secret. He 


me to a few words, I addressed him in some lines : 


we were going to sacrifice him to some English 
idol. No, there was clearly no help for it,—he took 
his leave; and for some days I felt anxious; but, as 
I never heard of any Malay being found dead, I 
became convinced that he was used to opium, and 
that I must have done him the service I designed, 
by giving him one night of respite from the pains 
of wandering.”? 
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now I often heard in dreams—a music of prepa- 
ration and of awakening suspense—a music like the 
opening of theCoronation Anthem, and which, like 
that, gave the feeling of a vast march, of infinite 
cavalcades filing off, and the thread of innume- 
rable armies. The morning was come of a mighty 


» day—a day of crisis and of final hope for human 


nature, then suffering some mysterious eclipse, 
and laboring in some dread extremity. Some- 
where, I knew not where—somehow, I know not 





how—by some beings, I knew not whom—a 


Central Africa is wretched, mainly in consequence 
of the slave trade, which exists among them in 
the most deplorable form. The only wonder is, 
that with this cancer eating into their vitals from 
age to age, any degree of civilization can exist. 
But I think it may be said, without exaggera- 
tion, that, degraded as are the ninety millions of 
Africans, ninety millions exist in Europe, to 
which each country contributes her quota, not 
much less degraded. The difference is, and cer- 
tainly an all-important difference, that in Europe, 


battle, a strife, an agony, was conducting,—was ;intermingled with those ninety millions, are 
evolving like a great drama or piece of music, ‘fifteen or twenty millions, possessed of all degrees 
with which my sympathy was the more insup- {of culture, up to the very highest; while in Africa 
portable from my confusion as to its place, its ;there is not an individual who, according to our 
cause, its nature, and its possible issue. I, as is ‘standard, has attained a high degree of cultiva- 
usual in dreams, (where of necessity, we make ‘tion. But doubts of the capacity of the African 


ourselves central to every movement,) had the 
sory and yet had not the power, to decide it. 

had the power, if I could raise myself, to will it; 
and yet again had not the power, for the weight of 
twenty Atlantics was upon me, or the oppression 
of inexpiable guilt. ‘«Deeper than ever plummet 
sounded,’ I lay inactive. Then, like a chorus, 
the passion deepened. Some greater interest was 
at stake; some mightier cause than ever yet the 
sword had pleaded or trumpet had proclaimed. 
Then came sudden alarms; hurryings to and fro; 
trepidations of innumerable fugitives, I know not 
whether from the good cause or the bad; dark- 
ness and lights; tempest and human faces; and at 
last, with the sense that all was lost, female 
forms, and the features that were worth all the 
world to me, and but a moment allowed—and 
clasped hands, and heart-breaking partings, and 
then—everlasting farewells! and with a sigh, such 
as the caves of hell sighed when the incestuous 
mother uttered the abhorred name of death, the 
sound was reverberated—everlasting farewells! 
and again, and yet again reverberated—everlast- 
ing farewells! 

And [ awoke in struggles, and cried aloud—“I 
will sleep no more!” 


HOPE FOR AFRICA. 


At the present day Africa is not the abode of 
utter barbarism. Here again we do not discrimi- 
nate; we judge in the gross. Some of her tribes 
are, indeed, hopelessly broken down by internal 
wars and the foreign slave trade, and the situation 
of the whole continent is exceedingly adverse to 
amy progress in culture. But they are not savages; 
the mass of the population live by agriculture; 
there is some traffic between the coast and the 








interior; there is a rude architecture: gold dust is 
collected, iron is smelted, weapons and utensils of : 


‘race for self-government, and their improvability 


under favorable circumstances, seem to me to be 
removed by what we witness at the present day, 
both in our own country, and on the coast of that 
continent. Notwithstanding the disadvantages of 
their condition in this country, specimens of in- 
tellectual ability, the talent of writing and speak- 
ing, capacity for business, for the ingenious and 
mechanical arts, for the ordinary branches of 
academical learning, have been exhibited by our 
colored brethren, which would do no discredit to 
Anglo-Saxons. Pall Cuffer, well recollected in 
New England, was a person of great energy. His 
father was an African slave; his mother, an In- 
dian of the Elizabeth Islands, Mass. I have al- 
ready alluded to the extraordinary attainments 
of Abderahaman. A man of better manners or 
more respectable appearance I never saw. 

The learned blacksmith of Alabama, now in 
Liberia, has attained a celebrity scarcely inferior 
to that of his white brother, known by the same 
designation. I frequently attended the examina- 
tions at a school in Cambridge, at which Beverly 
Williams was a pupil. Two youths from Georgia, 
and a son of my own were his fellow-pupils.— 
Beverly was born a slave in Mississippi, and ap- 
parently of pure African blood. He was one of 
the best scholars, perhaps the best Latin scholar, 
in his class. These are indications of intellectual 
ability, afforded under discouraging circumstances 
at home. 

On the coast of Africa the success of Liberia 
(the creation of this Society) ought to put to rest 
all doubts on this question. The affairs of that 
interesting settlement, under great difficulties and 
discouragements, have been managed with a dis- 
cretion, an energy, and I must say, all things con- 
sidered, with a success which authorizes the most 
favorable inference as to the capacity of the colored 
races for self-government. It is about thirty 


husbandry and household use are wrought, cloth | years since the settlement began, and I think it 
is manufactured and dyed, palm oil is expressed, ‘ must be allowed that its progress will compare 
and schools are taught. Among the Mahomedan | favorably with that of Virginia and Plymouth 
tribes the Koran is read. I have seen a native ‘after an equal length of time. 

African in this city who had passed forty years of; They have established a well-organized consti- 
his life as a slave in the field, who, at the age of | tution of Republican Government. It is adminis- 
seventy, wrote the Arabic character with the ele- {tered with ability; the Courts of Justice are 
gance of a scribe. And Mungo Park tells us that ; modelled after our own. They have schools and 
law suits are argued with as much ability,}churches. The soil is tilled, the country is ex- 
fluency, and at as much length, in the interior of ‘ plored, the natives are civilized, the slave trade is 
Africa, as at Edinburgh. I certainly am aware ; banished,a friendly intercourse is maintained with 
that the condition of the most advanced tribes of ; foreign powers, and England and France have ac- 
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knowledged their independent sovereignty. Would hibited throughout the United States, and at the 
a handful of Anglo-Americans from the humblest ; Great Exhibition at London. There are two 
classes of society here do better than this?—Ed- {copies in existence besides the original, one of 
ward Everett’s Colonization Speech. { which recently formed one of the prizes distributed 


by the Western Art-Union. The ‘“Fisher-Boy”’ 

HIRAM POWERS, THE SCULPTOR. | was the next production of Mr. Powers’ chisel, 
nett This is also well-known in America. A statue 

Hiram Powers was born in Woodstock, Ver- {of Mr. Calhoun is among the latest of his produc- 
mont, July 29, 1805. He was the eighth child tions. This work, after being shipwrecked off 
of a family of nine, and his parents were plain ‘the coast of Fire Island, and suffering some damage, 
country people, who cultivated a little farm. He ;has at length been safely deposited in the city of 
acquired such education as the district school af- ;Charleston. Mr. Powers’ busts are justly cele- 
forded, and he also found leisure to get some brated, both as high works of art and for the 
knowledge of divers kinds of handicraft, among } fidelity with which they represent their originals. 
which was the art of drawing. His father finding ; Among them are portraits of Jackson, Webster, 
it difficult to maintain his family upon his farm, | Adams, Calhoun, Chief-Justice Marshall, and 
removed to Ohio, where he shortly after died, and | many persons of less eminence. He has also pro- 
the future artist was thrown upon his own re- {duced some ideal busts; the ‘‘Proserpine”’ is one of 














sources. He set out for Cincinnati to seek his { the finest. 
fortune, and found employment in a reading-room 
connected with one of the principal hotels of the ARNOLD’S ESCAPE. 


city, and afterwards became a clerk in a produce 
store, where he remained until his principal failed. 
He then found a situation with a clock-maker, by 
whom he was employed in collecting debts, and ; 
afterward in the mechanical part of the business; 
but, although this employment was not disagree- 
able to him, he aspired to some higher branch of 
the arts. In Cincinnati, he made the acquain- 
tance of a Prussian, who was engaged upon a bust 
of General Jackson, and with some little instruc- 
tion in the art of modelling obtained from him, 
Mr. Powers was soon able to produce busts in 
plaster of considerable merit; in fact one of his 
earliest, he has declared himself, to have been 
unsurpassed in likeness and finish by any of his 
later works. He then felt that his vocation was 
the arts, and he formed a connection with the 
Western Museum at Cincinnati, where, for about 
Seven years, he superintended the artistic depart- 
ment, such as wax-works, shows, &c. After 
leaving this situation he visited Washington, in 
1835, hoping to gain some reputation as an artist, 
which would enable him to increase his business, 
and furnish him the means of visiting Italy. In 
this he was not disappointed. After spending 
some time in the capital, engaged in taking the 
busts of the most eminent men of the day, he was 
enabled, by the liberality of Mr. N. Longworth, 
to accomplish his long-cherished scheme: and in 
1837 he landed in Florence. For some time after 
his arrival he continued to devote himself princi- 
lly to busts, but he soon determined to employ 
is spare time on the production of an ideal work; 
the subject determined upon was ‘‘Eve.” Just 
before the model of this statue was completed, 
Mr. Powers received a visit from the celebrated 
Thorswalsden, who was then passing through 
Florence. He expressed himself in terms of high 
admiration of the artist’s busts; and, in reference 
to these, declared Powers to be the greatest sculp- 
tor since Michael Angelo. The statue of ‘‘Eve’’ 
also excited his admiration; and to the artist’s 
apology that it was his first statue, he replied 
that any man might well be proud of it as his last. 
When the model of “Eve” was completed, he be- 
gan the ‘Greek Slave,” which was finished in 
eight months. This, the best known and most 
admired of all Mr. Powers’ works, has been ex- 











Mr. Ebenezer Chase was a private in the New 
Hampshire militia, which relieved the Pennsyl- 
vania line at West Point, in 1780, when those 


;troops, being veterans, were wanted elsewhere. 


Mr. Chase, with several others, being off duty, 
was on the shore of the Hudson when Arnold de- 
serted. When Gen. Washington assigned him 
the command of West Point, he left his own barge 
in his possession. A temporary hut was erected 
on the east. shore for the accommodation of the 
four oarsmen who managed the barge. On the 
morning of his desertion, Gen. Arnold rode down 
to the shore, from his head quarters at Robinson’s 
farm, very fast, as was his custom, threw his 
reins to his attendant, and ordered the barge to 
be manned. He then directed his course towards 
the point, but on reaching the middle of the river, 
the boat was observed to take a course down the 
stream, and moved very swiftly through the 
water. 

The explanation was afterwards made by the 
boatmen. He hoisted a flag of truce, and told 
them to pull for the Vulture sloop-of-war, which 
lay below, saying that he had some business with 
the captain, and promised that if they would row 
him down to her as soon as possible, to give them 
a guinea and a gallon of rum each. On nearing 
the Vulture, and being in range of her guns, 
Arnold opened his plan by saying, ‘‘I have served 
the ungrateful scoundrels long enough!” and de- 
clared if they would go with him, they should 
have double pay, and should be made sergeants 
in the British service. One of them replied that 
he did not understand fighting on both sides. 

«Then,” said the General, ‘‘you are my pri- 
soners.”’ 

When they came alongside of the sloop-of-war, 
Arnold ascended the deck, and was received by 
the marines with presented arms. He then 
ordered his men to come on board as prisoners of 
war. One of them, who bad been their spokes- 
man just before, said ‘‘it was a shabby trick, as 
they had toiled to their utmost strength to get the 
boat along, now to refuse the promised reward, 
and make them prisoners to boot.’ 

The English captain heard their murmurs, and 
stepping forward, observed— 
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“Gen. Arnold, 1 command this ship, and as} a good man, and Washington didn’t love men 
long as I walk the quarter-deck, no such trans-} that he saw were not good. 
action shall take place. I know the meaning of} P. Did not Gen. Washington have a great 





my words, sir, and will meet their comment.’’ | regard for Arnold? 
Then, addressing himself to the men, he con-} | TJ. TI believe he had; but you know how sorry 
tinued— he was for it afterwards. The next thing Burr 


““My good fellows, I respect your principles and ; did, was to resign and leave the army, as I said, 
fidelity to your country, although you are enemies} and it was mostly because Washington didn’t 
to your king; you shall have liberty to go or stay, } like him that he did so; then he got married to a 
as you please. Here,” taking them from his}lady who was the widow of a British officer, a 
pocket, “are your guineas; steward, put up four} Mrs. Provost; they had but one child, a daughter, 
gallons of rum for these men.” Theodosia Burr, who was married, when she grew 

The boatmen thanked the gallant and generous} up, to Governor Alston, of South Carolina; and it 
sailor, and returned in safety to head-quarters to} would almost draw tears from a heart of stone to 
report their proceedings to Gen. Washington, who} hear of that poor lady’s misfortunes and unhappy 
had just arrived in camp. Arnold, chagrined and; death—and she was such a refined and talented 
enraged, retired, without uttering a word, to the} lady, too; but we havn’t time to talk about her 
cabin of the sloop-of-war. now. 

This statement was made by Mr. Chase, about} P. That’s right, Tommy, keep close to your 
a fortnight before his death, in the year 1831. subject. We are upon the subject of Col. Burr 

now, and —" can talk vd his lovely but unfor- 

T T tunate daughter at another time. 
DIALOGUE FOR THE YOUNG. T. Well, sir; next Burr became a lawyer in 
the State of New York, and after the war was 
BI to over he became a t politician, and was a fa- 
AARON BURR. mous Democrat pe por wet man.” He filled 

Papa. Now, Tommy, I have answered you 80} several high offices in the State; and in the year 
many questions, suppose we turn the thing about; } 1800 was elected Vice President of the United 








BY E. KENNEDY. 


you may talk and I'll listen. States on the same ticket with Thomas Jefferson, 
Tommy. I'm afraid I shall make out but poor-} who became President. 
ly; but I'll try. P. Wasn’t there some difficulty in the way of 


P. You may read and inform yourself. I'll; his election—I mean Burr’s? 
give you a subject beforehand, and you must; 7. Yes; he and Mr. Jefferson had the same 
study up for it. Here are the books, and ce number of votes each; and as the law then stood 
assist you with references; only learn to forage} one of these was to be chosen President, and the 
for yourself. And now, as to the topic I gave you \ other Vice President. Mr. Burr tried very hard 
a few days ago, let us begin:—Who was Aaron} to get to be President, and Congress were at it 
Burr, and how came he to kill Alexander} very busy for several days before the thing 
Hamilton, and what became of him? could be settled; and so it was settled at last, but 
T. Well, sir, I shall do my best, and—— Mr. Jefferson never forgave Burr for what he had 
P. Nay, but before you go on, allow me to} done, Two or three years afterwards, and while 
urge you always to stand upon your feet, so as} he was still Vice President, there was a great stir 
that it may have all the value of a habit in} about some elections in New York, and Burr took 
speechifying, while facts in our American History } a very active part. Alexander Hamilton (he was 
are treasured up at the same time. the great Col. Hamilton that Washington thought 
T. That’s hard to do. so much of) was also a New Yorker, and he op- 
P. I know it; but never mind, it will become} posed Col. Burr with great violence; and on one 
quite easy by practice, and will serve as the com-} occasion he said that Burr was a base, bad man, 
mencement of a most important acquisition,} in his private as well as his public character. 
namely, that of extempore speaking. There, go;} This came to Burr’s ears, and he wrote to Hamil- 
Pll hear nothing whilst you are sitting down. ton to know if he had said this about him, and of 
[Tommy rises very reluctantly and takes a po-} course it could not be denied. So Burr challenged 
ion. | . Hamilton to fight a deadly duel; and a duel they 
Tommy proceeds. Aaron Burr was the grand-} did fight in the month of July, 1804, at Hoboken, 
son of the greatest divine that America has ever} opposite New York, and poor Gen. Hamilton, 
produced—President Edwards;-or Jonathan Ed-} that great and noble man, was killed by Col. 
wards, byname. When the Revolutionary war | Burr's pistol ball. 
broke out, young Burr, about nineteen or twenty P. That wasa dreadful thing for a Vice Presi- 
years of age, was a student of law, but he entered | dent of the United States to do; wasn’t it? 
the army, and was one of Gen. Montgomery’saids; 7. Indeed it was; and from that moment 
in the expedition to Canada in 1775. Im the at-'Burr’s troubles began. He resigned his high 
tack upon Quebec, where that General was killed, office, and wandered off to keep out of the way of 
Burr was by his side when he fell. Two other | the people, who were so indignant at him for what 
officers were killed by the same shot, but Burr{he had done. Pretty soon he went out to the 
was we 3 After the battle of Long Island ; Western country, and there became engaged with 
in 1776, Col. Burr was in command of a regiment {a man named Blennerhasset, in gathering up an 
upon the Neutral Ground, and was a very good {army of soldiers for some purpose, nobody knows 
officer. But Washington didn’t like Burr, and so j whats but it was thought that he was trying to 
he soon resigned and left the army. Burr wasn’t ‘separate the Union, and then again there was 
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some design upon Mexico mixed up with it. It 
don’t appear, from all I could read about it, what 
the real object of Burr could be; but Mr. Jefferson, 


REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTES. 


Marernat Tenperness.—The superiority to 


the President, who hated Burr, had him arrested ) all selfish consideration which characterizes ma- 
and brought to trial for his life on the charge of} ternal tenderness, has often elevated the conduct 
treason. The trial took place in Richmond, Va.,} of women in low life, and perhaps never appeared 
in the year 1807, and nothing could be proved ; more admirable than in the wife of a soldier of the 


against Burr, so he was not found guilty. But} 
the people thought him guilty for all; and they } 
remembered how he had killed Hamilton only a) 


few years before, and Aaron Burr was glad to flee 
away from before the face of all the people, and he 
went and wandered abroad. Without friends and 
without money, he lived for three or four years in 
the city of Paris, where he was watched by the spies 
of Bonaparte as a dangerous man—sometimes so 
poor that he hadn’t money to pay for the wood he 
burned, and so miserable that 1 expect he often 
wished himself dead in the grave along with poor 
Hamilton whom he had sent there. At last he 
had liberty to leave France, and after remaining 
a long time in England, (that is many months,) 
he at last got passage in a vessel to New York, 
where he arrived, after an absence from the country 
of five or six years. He had written to his poor 
daughter, Theodosia, in South Carolina, to come 
and sce him; and, as she loved her father, with all 
his badness, she took passage on board of a 
sloop or some small vessel for New York—that 
vessel was never heard of, and the miserable man 
never saw his daughter any more. O! it is so sad 
and distressing to read Burr’s letters to Alston, 
his son-in-law, telling him, week after week, of 
his anxiety for his daughter, and that she never 
comes! No, and she never come at all; perhaps 
the vessel was cast away in a storm, or perhaps 
maybe, the pirates did take her, as was for a long 
time reported, and that this lovely woman was 
made to walk the plank by those hard-hearted 
wretches of the ocean—I mean the pirates. But 
Burr never saw his daughter, never, no more! 
And he lived on to be quite an old man, practising 
law in a small way in New York city, and making 
out to live among a people who had once loved 
him and honored him, but who now neither loved 
him nor honored him. 

P. Iremember to have seen him once in the 
city of New York. 

T. You, papa? 

P. Yes. I was walking with a friend down 
Pear] street—it was in the year 1832 or ’33, and 
a small man with very white hair, wearing a 
queue, his eye, keen and black, passed us—my 
friend told me to observe him; for, said he, that is 
the famous Aaron Burr. This was not very long 
before he died. Enough—let us be charitable to 
his memory; he was a man of great genius, but 
his errors and misfortunes were very grievous. I 
would not name his character as such a one as 
you should imitate, by any means. 





““My dear,” inquired a gay young wife of her 
calculating husband, as she reached her rosy little 
mouth to be kissed, on his return from business, 
“shave you seen that magnificent set of parlor fur- 
niture which the Jenkinses have just bought?” — 
“Hum, no my love! but I have seen the uphol- 
ster’s bill for it.” She made up a mouth at him, 
but wouldn’t be kissed. 























55th regiment, in America, during the campaign 
of 1777. Sitting in a tent with her husband at 
breakfast, a bomb entered, and fell between them 
and their bed where their infant lay asleep. The 
mother begged her spouse would go around the 
bomb, before it exploded, and take away the child, 
as his dress would allow him to pass the narrow 
space between the dreadful messenger of destruc- 
tion and the bed. 

He refused, and left the tent, calling to his 
wife to hasten away, as in less than a minute the 
fuse would communicate to the great combus- 
tibles. The poor woman, absorbing all care in 
anxiety to save her child, tucked up her garments 
to guard against touching the bomb, snatched the 
unconscious innocent, and was hardly out of 
reach, when all the murderous materials were 
scattered around. Major C——, of the 55th regi- 
ment, hearing of this action, distinguished the 
heroine with every mark of favor. She survived 
many years to lament his fall at Fort Mont- 
gomery, in the following month of October. 

Orpinary Fare or Marion.—A British officer 
was sent from the garrison at Georgetown, to ne- 
gotiate a business interesting to both armies; 
when this was concluded, and the officer about to 
return, General Marion said, “If it suits your 
convenience, sir, to. remain for a short period, I 
shall be glad of your company to dinner.” The 
mild and dignified simplicity of Marion’s manners 
had already produced their effect; and to prolong 
so interesting an interview, the invitation was 
accepted. The entertainment was served up on 
pieces of bark, and consisted entirely of roasted 
potatoes, of which the General ate heartily, re- 
questing his guest to profit by his example, re- 
peating the old adage, ‘‘that hunger was an ex- 
cellent sauce.”’ 

«But surely, General,”’ said the officer, «this 
cannot be your ordinary fare.” ‘Indeed it is, 
sir,” he replied; ‘“‘and we are more fortunate on 
this occasion, entertaining company, than usual, to 
have more than our accustomed quantity.” It is 
said that this officer, on his return to Georgetown, 
immediately declared his conviction, that men 
who could without a murmur endure the difficul- 
ties and dangers of the field, and contentedly 
relish such simple and scanty fare, were not to be 
subdued; and resigning his commission, imme- 
diately retired trom the service. 

Tue Brave Lirris YanKee.—It happeried, in 
1776, that the garden of a widow, which lay be- 
tween the American and British Ss; in the 
neighborhood of New York, was freq’ y robbed 
at night. Her son, a mere boy, and for his 
age, having obtained his mother’s permission to 
find out and secure the thief, in case he should 
return, concealed himself with a gun among the 
weeds. A strapping Highlander, belonging to 
the British grenadiers, came, and having filled a 
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large bag, threw it over his shoulder; the boy 
then left his covert, went softly behind him, 
cocked his gun, and called out to the fellow, 
‘¢You are my prisoner; if you attempt to put your 
bag down, I will shoot you dead; go forward in 
that road.” 


and saw who made him prisoner, he was extremely 
mortified, and exclaimed, ‘‘A British grenadier 
made prisoner by such a brat—by such a brat!’ 
The American officers were highly entertained 
with the adventure, made a collection for the boy, 
and gave him several pounds. He returned fully 
satisfied for the losses his mother sustained. The 
soldier had side-arms, but they were of no use, as 
he could not get rid of his bag. 

Tae American Suarp-Snooters.—Colonel For- 
syth, so celebrated in the last war as the com- 
mander of a band of sharp-shooters which ha- 
rassed the enemy so much, happened, in a scout- 
ing party, to capture a British officer. He brought 
him to his camp, and treated him with every 
respect due to his rank. Happening to enter into 
conversation on the subject of sharp-shooters, the 
British officer observed that Col. Forsyth’s men 
were a terror to the British camp—that as far as 
they could see they could select the officer from 
the private, who of course fell a sacrifice to their 
precise shooting. He wished very much to see a 
specimen of their shooting. 

Forsyth gave the wink to one of his officers, 
then at hand, who departed, and instructed two 
of the best marksmen belonging to the corps, to 

ass by the commanding officer’s quartersat stated 
lotervals. This being arranged, Col. Forsyth in- 
formed the British officer that his wish should be 
gratified, and observed he would step in front of 
his tent to see whether any of his men were near 
at hand. According to the arrangement made, 
one of the best. marksmen appeared. The Colonel 
ordered him to come forward, and inquired 
whether his rifle was in good order. ‘Yes, sir,” 
lied the man. 

cia stuck a table knife in a tree about 
distant, and ordered the man to split 
. He fired, and the ball was completely 
: by the knife, perforating the tree on each 
+ a This astonished the British officer. Apropos, 
» -snother soldier appeared in sight. He was called, 
' amd ordered, at the same distance, to shoot an 
» ace of clubs.out of the card. This was actually 
F® done. ritish officer ws confounded and 
~; amazed—-still more so when the Colonel informed 
_ © him that four weeks before, those men were at 

_ work in the capacity of husbandmen. 


“ Qouriovs Erymo.ocres.—Boudoir is from buder 
_ —“*to pout,” so a boudoir is, in plain English, 
* “g pouting-room.” Parlor is from parler—“to 
»” and is therefore the “talking-room.”’ 
Solicism is derived from Soli, a town in Cilicia, 
said to have been founded by Solon, and peopled 
by Athenians, who were afterward charged with 


corrupting the language. 
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THE UTILITARIAN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


‘‘The diligence from Paris!”’ exclaimed a waiter, 


The boy kept close behind him, threatened, ; Opening the door of the dining-room of the Great 
and was constantly prepared to execute his} Pel:can, at Colmar. 


threats. Thus the boy drove him into the Ame- | : 
rican camp, where he was secured. When the | breakfast, hastily rose at this announcement, and 


grenadier was at liberty to throw down his bag, ran to the entrance of the hotel, where the heavy 


A middle-aged traveller, who had just finished 


carriage had just stopped. 

At the same moment, a young man put his 
head out of the window of the coupé. Both re- 
cognised each other and uttered a cry of joy. 

‘¢Father!”’ 

“Camille!” 

At these two exclamations, simultaneously ut- 
tered, the door of the carriage opened; the newly 
arrived sprang from it, and threw himself into the 
arms of the elder traveller, who pressed him to his 
breast. 

The father and son were meeting for the first 
time, after a separation of eight years, which the 
latter had passed at London with an uncle of his 
mother. The death of this relative, of whom he 
was the heir, had at last allowed him to return 
to the paternal mansion, which he had left al- 
most in childhood, and which he was now to re- 
visit as a@ young man. 

After the first excitement of the interview had 
passed away, M. Isidore Berton proposed to Ca- 
mille to set out immediately for their home near 
Ribeauville; the latter, impatient to see the place 
of his birth, accepted; the cabriolet was prepared 
and they started. 

There is in these first interviews, after a long 
separation, a certain embarrassment which inter- 
rupts the conversation with involuntary moments 
of silence. Unaccustomed to each other, we ob- 
serve, we attempt to discover the changes which 
time has wrought in ideas as in persons; we seek 
for the past in the present with a sort of uneasy 
uncertainty. M. Berton, especially, was anxious 
to know the young man who had returned in the 
place of the child who had left him. Like a 
physician who examines a patient, he questioned 
him slowly, observed each of his impressions, and 
analyzed his slightest words. 

As he continued his study, he suffered himself 
to be borne away by the current of conversation, 
and began to speak of his own tastes and occupa- 
tions since his departure. 

The proprietor of Ribeauville was neither a 
scientific man nor an artist; but, unable to pro- 
duce, he loved the productions of others; he was a 
mirror which, without creating anything, reflects 
creation! No impulse of intelligence was indif- 
ferent to him, no emotion foreign. He interested 
himself in all discoveries, associated himself with 
all improvements, encouraged all efforts. For him, 
life was not only to retain the spark which God 
has placed in each of us, but to increase and in- 
flame it with other sparks. Thanks to the leisure 
allowed him by a rich patrimony, his activity 
had been able to develope itself freely, unimpeded 
by the necessity of providing for his own wants. 
Being limited to no path, he had traversed them 
all, sustaining the courage of industry in art, by 
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his rewards or his sympathies. Alsaee had seen } to the ceiling, with paintings; rare drawings or 
him at the head of every enterprise formed to ad-} medallions. The proprietor pointed out some of 
vance letters, the sciences or arts, and the mu-' these for his son’s admiration. The latter excused 
seums of Strasburg had been enriched by his, himself on the plea of ignorance. 

resents. } “In fact, all these things are of no great impor- 

At this very moment he was causing extensive ; tance,’’ said M. Berton, good-naturedly; “we are 
researthes to be made in the sides of a hill, where} grown-up children, whom curiosities amuse; but 
some vestiges of ancient pottery had been dis-' | see with pleasure that you take a practical view 
covered. He pointed out to his son, as they passed } of life.” 
it, the Roman mound, and related to him how he; ‘I owe it to my uncle Barker,” observed Ca» 
had, to acquire it of its former owner, given him } mille, with a little theatrical modesty; ‘he often 
in exchange an acre of his best meadow. ; complained of the time and treasures expended 

Camille appeared surprised. } for the frivolous wonders of art, and sought in 

“You think me very foolish, do you not?” asked : vain to discover what profit humanity could de- 
M. Berton, who was observing him. \ rive from blackened paper and painted canvas.”’ 

‘Pardon me, my father,” said the young man,} They were interrupted by the arrival of a do- 
“JT am only surprised at the bargain.”’ } mestic, who announced dinner, and who gave M. 

“Why so?” ; Berton a new book just arrived by the post; it 

“Because it seems to me that we ought to have} was the impatiently-expected work of a favorite 
a regard to utility in all things, and that this; poet. He began to look over it; but suddenl 
barren hill cannot be worth an acre of meadow- } stopped and closed the book. , 
land.” “Come, I will not delay your dinner for verses!” 

“T see that you are not an archeologist.” } said he. «Uncle Barker would not have forgiven 

“Tt is true; I have, never understood the value} me.” 
of old pottery, or the interest people take in gene-} “I fear not,’’ replied Camille. smilingly; «for 
rations now eXtinct.’’ > he was accustomed to ask, of what use are 

M. Berton looked at his son, but did not reply. } poems?” 

Desirous of knowing him thoroughly, he would} The father and son seated themselves at table, 
not repulse his confidence by a discussion. There} where the conversation continued on the same 
was a silence of a few moments, which was sud-} subject. Camille freely developed the opinions 
denly interrupted by the exclamation of Camille. } for which he was indebted to uncle Barker; for 
He had just perceived in the distance, among the} the latter had taught him to be sincere; only this 
trees, the mansion house, of which he had recog- } sincerity in the old economist, proceeded less from 
nized the great tower. } @ love of truth than from the love of utility. He 

“Ah! yes, it is my observatory,”’ said his father, } respected the straight line, not because it was 
smiling; ‘for I am not only an antiquarian, my } straight, but because he knew it to be the shortest. 
son, but I have become something of an astrono-} For him, falschood was a false calculation, vice a 
mer.” bad investment, passion an unnecessary expense! 

“You!” In all things utility was the supreme law. Thence 

“I have transformed the tower into a study,} there was a species of barrenness in the good ac- 
and have placed a telescope there, with which I) tions of the old man; his very virtues appeared 
can examine what is passing in the stars.” *- well-solved problems. 

‘‘And you find pleasure in occupying yourself; Camille had adopted the doctrines of his uncle 
with things beyond your reach, which you can-} with the ardor of youth, applying by degrees 
not change, and which are of no advantage to to everything this question: Of what use is it? 

ou?”’ } His reasoning, (which he mistook for his reason) 

“That employs time,” said M. Berton, who} had reduced social duties to mathematical propo- 
continued to avoid a serious discussion. *‘ Besides, } sitions. Cured, as he said, of the mental alienation 
you will see many other changes. The old poultry-} cad/ed poetry, he had treated life like the Jew who 





yard has been transformed into an aviary, and 
the orchard into a botanic garden.”’ 

‘<All these changes must have cost you dearly?” 

‘And are of no advantage to me.” 

“That is to say then that you yourself con- 
demn them?”’ 

“I do not say so; but we have arrived—let us 
descend?” 

The m ran to take the reins, and our two 
travellers allowed the cabriolet to be taken to the 
stables, while they entered the mansion-house. 

Camille found the vestibule encumbered with 
old armor, geological specimens and herbariums 
relating to the Alsatian Flora. , 

“You are aye for a hat-stand?” asked M. 
Berton, seeing him look around with a sort of dis- 
appointment; “that would be in fact more useful 
than my curiosities; but let us pass to the draw- 
ing-room.”’ 

The drawing-room was adorned, from the floor 





scratched out a painting by Titian, that he might 
have a clear canvas good for something. 

M. Berton listened to the development of these 
opinions without manifesting dissatisfaction or 
impatience. He opposed a few objections which 
the young man refuted triumphantly, appeared 
struck by his reasoning, and on Separating pro- 
posed to resume the-subject. 

Thenextday, and the following days, M. Berton 
did indeed renew theconversation on thes sub- 
ject, yielding, by degrees, like a man who is be- 
coming persuaded. Camille grew enthusiastic as 
he played the of teacher to his father, and re- 
doubled his el e in proportion as he saw. 
his triumph. At last, obliged to absent himself, 
to visit some relatives in the neighborhood, he 
left M. Berton entirely converted. 

His absence lasted a week: this period had 
sufficed for the buds to expand, and the fields to 
be in flower. When he returned, spring was 
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bursting forth everywhere in its young splendor. ' the agreeable was everywhere effaced before the 


The swallows were skimming im the blue sky, indispensable. 

with joyous cries, the song of.the peasants re-} M. Berton, who displayed this new organiza- 

sponded to those of the shepherds, and the mild} tion with a certain pride, warned Camille that it 

"breeze waving the green fields, wafted in every , should not stop there. His parterre was about 

direction the fragrance of the hawthorn, the prim-} to be transformed into a poultry-yard, and his 

rose and the violet. botanic garden into a cattle-pen. He had riot yet 
. Notwithstanding his systematic insensibility } decided upon the new destination of his observa- 
» to all poetry, Camille could not escape the in-} tory; he was still wavering between a wind-mill 
‘fluences of this re-awakening of creation. He and a pigeon-house! 

allowed himself to be insensibly carried away by} Camille, stupefied at the extent of this reform, 

the charms of sunshine, song, perfume; an in-} but silenced by the principles he had himself 

voluntary emotion seized him, and he arrived at} professed, though he abstained from applause, 
the mansion in a.cort of intoxication. could not censure. 

He met his father in the middle of the parterre,} Wishing to extricate himself from this embar- 

which served as a court of entrance. M. Berton; rassment by changing the subject, he asked if any 
was surrounded with workmen, who were up-root- letters had arrived from England. 

ing the flowers and cutting down the trees.}; <I believe there have been some,”’ said his fa- 

Two lilacs, which overshadowed the windows of ther; ‘but as you had no business there at pre- 

the lower story with their fragrant blossoms, had } sent, I have given orders to refuse them.” 

just been cut down to make faggots. ‘What do you say!” exclaimed Camille; ‘I am 

The young man could not suppress an excla-) expecting intelligence from one of my most inti- 
mation of surprise. mate friends, who has promised to keep me in- 

“Ah! here you are,” said M. Berton, on per- } formed of the state of affairs in Ireland.” 
ceiving him. ‘Your arrival is very seasonable;} ‘Bah!” resumed M. Berton, with indifference; 
come and enjoy your triumph.” “what pleasure can there be in occupying your- 

““My triumph!”’ repeated Camille, not under-} self with things beyond your reach? Is not Ire- 
standing him. land for you what the stars were for me? Its re- 

“Do you not see that I have become your dis- } volutions can profit you nothing, and you can 
ciple?” resumed the proprietor of Ribeauville; «+I } change nothing there.” 
have reflected much on what you have said to} ‘But I have the interest of my sympathies!” 
me, and I perceive that your uncle Barker was in } objected the young man. 
the right. We should retrench the useless things} © ‘Can they be of service to you or to Ireland?” 
of life. Now these flowers and shrubs are in a} asked M. Berton, tranquilly; ‘do you think your 
garden what poems are in a library; and, as you} foresight can influence her destiny, or your wishes 
have well said, of what use is a poem, unless to} afford her aid?”’ 
light a fire, like these lilacs? But come, come,} ‘I do not say that.” 
you shall see other changes; I have profited by} “Is the expense of letter-postage useful to any- 
your absence, and I hope you will be satisfied; body? To acknowledge this, is to condemn your- 
with me.” self.” 

As he spoke thus, M. Berton passed his arm} Camille bit his lips; he was foiled with his 
familiarly in that of Camille, and they entered} own weapons, and was the more irritated that 
the house together. such was the case. This rigorous application of 

The vestibule had been cleared of the curiosi-} his doctrines had the appearance of a chastise- 
ties which formerly filled it, and in their places} ment. He became vexed, and, without attacking 
were hat-stands, cloak-pegs and spittoons. In} principles, began to criticise in detail the changes 
the drawing-room all the drawings and paintings ; projected or accomplished; but M. Berton had 
had been alike removed; and the wall, entirely; foreseen all, and found a reply for all; at last 
bare, had been whitewashed. Upright and rect- } Camille insisted that the parterre was not suitable 
angular furniture had been substituted for the) for its new destination, and that a poultry-yard 
seats, ala Louis XIII., the gothic settees and all should be paved. His father struck his forehead. 
boards, which were there before. “You are right,” exclaimed he, “I have the 

cast a radiant glance upon his son. ; very materials necessary, slabs of six feet.” 

es said he, ‘‘you will not, this time, ac-{ ‘Where?’ asked the young man. 

8 of sacrificing to the frivolities of art;; ‘‘In the little cemetery of the chapel, there 
ying-room has only its four walls, of which ; are family tombstones which are useless where 
fan question the utility. We shall ; they are!” 

now have & place to hang up our kitchen herbs,} ‘And you would not use them for paving- 
and guns, and to deposit our clogs.” stones?”’ exclaimed Camille. 

Camille was about to hazard some objections,} ‘‘Why not?. Do you attach any value to old 
but his father shut his mouth by recalling the } stones, or have you any interest in generations 
anathema pronounced against blackened paper } now extinct?’’ 
and painted canvas which had never been any} ‘Ah! it is too much!” exclaimed Camille, ‘you 

t to mankind. } do not speak seriously, father! You cannot believe 
The changes had not been confined to the} that instincts, tastes, sentiments, ought to be sub- 

drawing-room; the entire mansion had undergone } jected to the coarse arithmetic of interest; you 
a similar transformation. Whatever had for its} cannot desire to have the human soul become a 
object to please, had been pitilessly sacrificed. } book of double-entry, where figures alone decide. 
Everything had thenceforth a daily, positive use; | I understand it all now; this is a lesson.” 


Ann. 
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STORIES ABOUT HORSES. 


“Or rather an example,” said M. Berton, taking ' the Eastern continent only; no trace of it having 
the hand of his son. ‘I have wished to show you ; been met with as showing that it existed in any 
whither the doctrines of your uncle Barker would | part of America, until it was carried thither by 
lead, and in what the abundance of things only {the European settlers. But in the wide plains of 
useful must result. Never forget the Holy Word | South America which resemble in many Ye+ 
which you have heard repeated in your childhood: | spects those places of the Eastern continent, in 
Man does not live by bread alone, that is to say, { which wild horses are still met with, the import- 
what is necessary to his material life! He needs | ed ones are more abundant than in any part of 
much more food for the soul; he needs science, ; the East. 
the arts, poetry! What you call useless things ;lusian breed, which were originally conveyed 
are precisely those which give value to useful ‘from Spain by the first conquerors, and are most 
things; the latter sustain life, the former make us } frequently found in the Southern districts of the 
love it. Without them the moral world would /river Plata, as far as Rio Negro, the country of 
become like a country destitute of verdure, flow- {the Patagonians, and the districts immediately 
ers and birds. One of the most important dis- | adjoining, in great numbers; some of the herds 
tinctions between the man and the brute is this {amounting to not less than ten thousand animals, 
necessity for an immaterial superfluity. It proves ; each troop comprising many families. 
our more elevated aspirations, our tendency to-{ The great tracts of desert country around the 
wards the Infinite, and the existence of that por- ‘Sea of Arel, and the Caspian Sea, have been 
tion of ourselves, which seeks its satisfaction | supposed to be the native résidence of the horse; 
above the world of reality, in the higher joys of} but, if this conjecture be correct, he must have 
the ideal.” { widely extended his geographical range, for he is 


{found in a wild state in Asia, as far north as the 
STORIES ABOUT HORSES. {sixtieth degree, and to the utmost Southern ex- 
Buffon says, of all quadrupeds the horse pos- 


{tremes of that vast continent, and also in many 
‘parts of Africa; but we must suppose, that those 
sesses, along with grandeur of stature, the great- {of the former country emigrated as the species 
est elegance and proportion of parts. By com-/ multiplied. So late as the seventh century 
paring him with the animals above or below him, ; of the Christian era, when the prophet Mahomet 
we find that the ass is ill-made, and that the {attacked the Koreish not far from Mecca, he had 
head of the lion is too large; that the limbs of the ; but two horses in his train; and although in the 
ox are too slender, and too short in proportion to | plunder of this horrible campaign, he carried with 
the size of his body; that the camel is deformed; ; him in his retreat twenty-four thousand camels, 
and that the grosser animals, as the rhinoceros, | forty thousand sheep, and twenty-four thousand 
hippopotamus, and elephant, may be consider- {ounces of silver, there is no mention of horses 
ed as rude and shapeless masses. The great {being part of the booty. Weare informed that 
difference between the head of man and that of; the Arabians had but few horses, and those not 
the quadruped, consists in the length of their {at all valued; so that Arabia, where are now the 
jaws, which is the most ignoble of characters. ‘most celebrated coursers in the world, is but 
ut, although the jaws of the horse be very long, ‘comparatively of modern date as a breeding 
he has not, like the ass, an air of imbecility, nor, { country. 
_ like the ox, of stupidity. The regularity and; History tells that in the second century. they 
oe of the parts of his head give him a‘ were exported from Egypt to Arabia, as presents 
ight and sprightly aspect, being gracefully at- 2 their kings; from which we may conjecture 
tached to his finely arched neck, which is well {that their finest horses were originally the pro- 
supported by the beauty of his chest. He ele- ‘duce of Egyptian steeds, whence they were also 
vates his head, as if anxious to exalt himself;exported to Ethiopia, India, Persia, Parthia, Ar- 
above the condition of other quadrupeds. In {menia, Scythia, &c. But, however, it is there 
this noble attitude he regards man, face to face. {alone where he is to be found, in a domesticated 
His eyes are open, lively and intelligent; his ears { state, in his greatest beauty and symmetry of 
handsome, and of a proper height, being neither | form,—there that he is preserved without any 
too long, like those of the ass, nor too short, like ‘foreign admixture, possessing all the qualities 
those of the bull. His maneadorns his graceful {for which this noble animal is so justly famed: 
neck, and gives him the appearance of strength {exquisite proportions, elegant structure in every 
and courage. His long, bushy tail, covers, and | part of the body, flectness and docility of dispe- 
terminates with advantage, the extremity of his ;sition, are his genuine characteristics; and these 











These are descended from the. Anda- ¢ 





body. His tail, very different from the short 
tails of the deer, elephant, and hippopotamus, 
and from the naked tails of the ass, camel and 
rhinoceros, is formed of long, thick hairs, which 
seem to rise from his crupper, because the trunk 
from which they proceed is very short.. He can- 
not, like the lion, elevate his tail; but, though 
pendulous, it becomes him better; and, as he can 
moverit from side to side, it serves him to drive 
off the flies, which incommode him; for though 
his skin is very firm, and well garnished with 
close hair, it is, nevertheless, very sensible. 

The horse, it should seem, is an inhabitant of 

Von. I.—No. 7. 4 





he seems to have preserved from his earliest in- 
troduction. 


The horse, when properly trained, and treated: 


with kindness, shows much attachment to man, 


and his qualities are, like that of other animals. 


in a state of domestication, mely varied. 
Some possess great courage, others are extremely- 
timid; some have great memory, others are de- 
void of it; some are lively, obedient, intelligent, 
playful, and generous; while others are dull, stu- 
pid, obstinate, and vicious. 


_A story just occurs of a man who- possessed , 


the art of training the most furious. horse, by 
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being permitted to be alone with him for a short | in other hands, have made a fortune, and great 
time; it is related in ‘“Townsend’s Survey of the | offers had been made to him for the exercise of 
County of Cork:” {his art abroad; but hunting, and attachment to 
«James Sullivan was a native of the county of; his native soil, were his ruling passions. He 
Cork, and an awkward, ignorant rustic of the j lived at home, in the style most agreeable to his 
lowest class, generally known by the appellation } disposition, and nothing could induce him to quit 
of The Whisperer, and his profession was horse- | Dunhallow and the fox-hounds.”’ 
breaking. The credulity of the vulgar bestowed} The horse contributes largely to our luxuries, 
* that epithet upon him, from an opinion that he { pleasures, and service; he facilitates and lesseng 
communicated his wishes to the animal by means \ the labors of the field; he transports burdens, and 
of a whisper; and the singularity of his method | man himself, to the most distant parts, with cer- 
gave some color to the superstitious belief. As tainty, celerity and ease; he is ever the faithful 
far as the sphere of his control extended, the | and obedient servant to his master. His form and 
boast of Ven, Vidi, Vici, was more justly claim- | sagacity have been most admirably adapted for 
ed by James Sullivan, than by Cesar, or even {our use, by Him, whose wisdom and power are 
Bonaparte himself. How his art was acquired, {infinite; he is fitted, in an eminent degree, to 
or in what it consisted, is likely to remain for ;supply a most important place in the scale of 








ever unknown, as he has left the world without ; 
divulging it. His son, who follows the same oc- 
cupation, possesses but a small portion of the 
art, having either never Jearned its true ond 
or being incapable of putting it in practice. The 
wonder of his skill consisted in the short time 
requisite to accomplish his design, which was 
performed in private, and without any apparent | 
means of coercion. Every description of horse, 
or even mule, whether previously broken, or un- 
handled, whatever their peculiar vices or ill-ha- | 


¢ 


bits might have been, submitted, without show | 





being; in the words of Stillingfleet, he 


‘¢Holds a rank 
Important in the plan of Him, who framed 
This scale of beings; holds a rank, which, lost, 
Would break the chain, and leave behind a gap 
Which Nature’s self would rue.” 


The opposite extremes in the growth of the 
horse are surprising; for we find him sometimes 
of the, magnitude of a camel, with the corpulence 
of an ox; and at other times, reduced to the size 
of a Newfoundland dog, in height and bulk. In 


of resistance, to the magical influence of his art, } 1824, there were at the riding-school of Valen- 


gentle and tractable. The effect, though instan- 
taneously produced, was generally durable. 
Though more submissive to him than to others, 
yet they seemed to have acquired a docility un-} 


i 
and, in the short space of half an hour, became 


known before. When sent for to tame a vicious } 


horse, he directed the stable in which he and the 
object of his experiment were placed, to be shut, 
with orders not to open the door until a signal 
given. After a iéte-d-i¢te between him and the 
horse for about half an hour, during which little 
or no bustle was heard, the signal was made; 
and, upon opening the door, the horse was seen 
lying down, and the man by his side, playing 
familiarly with him, like a child with a puppy- 
dog. From that time he was found perfectly 
willing to submit to discipline, however repug- 
nant to his nature before. I once saw his skill 
tried on a horse, which could never before be 
brought to stand fora smith to shoe him. The 
day after Sullivan’s half-hour lecture, I went, not 
without some incredulity, to the smith’s shop, 
with many other curious spectators, where we 
were eye-witnesses of the complete success of his 
art. ‘This, too, had been a troop-horse; and it 
was supposed, not without reason, that, after re- 
gimental discipline had failed, no other would be 
found availing. I observed that the animal 
seemed afraid whenever Sullivan either spoke or 
looked at him. How that extraordinary ascen- 
dancy could have been obtained, it is difficult to 
conjecture. In common cases, this mysterious 

tion was unnecessary. He seemed to pos- 
sess an instinctive power of inspiring awe, the 
result, perhaps, of natural intrepidity, in which, 
I believe, a great part of hisart consisted; though 
the circumstance of the ¢téte-d-téte shows, that 
upon particular occasions, something more must 











have been added toit. A faculty like this would, 
' 


ciennes, two of the smallest horses in France, and 
perhaps in Europe. They were well matched, 
and only measured thirty inches in height. 

To have an idea, says Goldsmith, of this noble 
animal in his native simplicity, we are not to look 
for him in the pastures or the stables, but in those 
wild and extensive plains where he has been origi- 
nally produced, where he ranges without control, 
and riots in all the varieties of luxurious nature. 
In this happy state of independence he disdains 
the assistance of man, which only tends to servi- 


tude. In those boundless tracts, whether of Africa _ 


or New Spain, where he runs at liberty, he seems 
no way incommoded with the inconveniences to 
which he is subject in Europe. The continual 
verdure of the fields supplies,his wants, and the 
climate, that never knows'a winter, suits his con- 
stitution, which naturally seems adapted to heat. 
His enemies of the forest are but few, for none 
but the greater kinds will venture to attack him; 
any one of these he is (singly) able to overcome; 
while at the same time he is content to find safety 
in society; for the wild horses of these countries 
always herd together. 

Multitudes of the race are found running wild 
in various parts of the world; but in very many 
cases they seem to have descended from domestic 
generations; in the south of Siberia, in the great 
Mongolian deserts, and among the Kalkas, to the 
north-west of China, they are frequently met with 
in large herds roaming at will; and they are also 
found in the deserts on the banks of the Don; but 
the last are supposed to have sprung from those 
horses which were turned loose for want of food 
by the Russians, whilst they were engaged in the 
siege of Azoph, during their barbarous conquest 
of the Tartar States to the northward of the Black 
Sea, which Russian ferocity and zeal for destruc- 
tion found an Eden and left a wilderness. There 
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are 
are also numbers of wild horses found at the Cape 


of Good Hope. These are of small size, and from 
the vicious disposition they exhibit at the approach 
of man, they are reckoned almost untameable; it 
is probable, however, that those animals which 
have been described as wild horses in this colony, 
and in some other parts of Africa south of the 
desert, are a distinct variety, allied to the quagga, 
and intermediate between that animal and the 
horse; for the quagga, like the zebra, is a wild and 
untractable animal, and has not been brought 
into a state of regular servitude by man. 

Wild horses are always to be met with in 
droves of from five hundred to a thousand, seldom 
exceeding the former number in Asia or Africa, as 
food in these countries is less abundant than in 
America. They never attack other animals, but 
always act upon the defensive. Their pastures 
satisfy their appetites, and, when exhausted, they 
have only to shift their stations to places where 
their food is plentiful. . 

They are seldom to be taken by surprise; but if 
attacked, the assailant rarely comes off victorious, 
for the whole troop unites in defence of their com- 
rades, and seldom fail either to tear their enemy 
to pieces, or kick him to death. 

They usually retire to a forest to repose, in 
which case they have always one or more of their 
number to keep watch while the rest are asleep, 
and to give notice of approaching danger, which is 
done by loud snorting or neighing; upon which 
signal they start to their feet, and either recon- 
noitre the enemy, or fly off with the swiftness of 
the wind, followed by the sentinel, and by the pa- 
triarch of the herd. It is said, that if a man ap- 
proach their pastures, they will walk slowly up 
to within about fifty yards of him, and then, all 
of a sudden, take flight. This is beautifully de- 
scribed by Byron, in his Mazeppa:— 

‘*A trampling troop: I see them come! 
In one vast squadron they advance! 
I strove to cry—my lips were dumb. 
The steeds rush on in plunging pride, 
But where are they the reins to guide? 
A thousand horse—and none to ride! 
With flowing tail, and flying mane, 
Wide nostrils—never stretch’d by pain, 
Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein, 
And feet that iron never shod, 
And flanks unscarr’d by spur or rod, 
A thousand horse, the wild, the free, 
Like waves that follow o’er the sea. 
On came the troop—they saw him stoop, 
They saw me strangely bound along 
His hack with many a bloody thong: 
They stop—they start—they snuff the air, 
Gallop a moment here and there, 
Approach, retire, wheel round and round, 
Then plunging back with sudden bound, 
Headed by one black mighty steed, 
Who seem’d the patriarch of his breed, 
Without a single speck or hair 
Of white upon his shaggy hide: 
They snort, they foam, neigh, swerve aside, 
And backward to the forest fly 
By instinct from a human eye.” 

Captain Head, in his journey across the Pam- 
pas, gives an interesting account of his meeting 
a wild troop, in a district of the country where the 


population is dense. Some of the unfortunate: 


} captured steeds are supposed to be forced along by 
their riders at-their full speed; he says—As 
they are thus galloping along, urged by the spur, 
it is interesting to see the groups of wild horses 
one passes. ‘The mares, which are never ridden 
in South America, seem not to understand what 
makes the poor horse his head so low, and 
look so weary. The little innocent colts come 
} running to meet him, and then start away fright- 
ened: while the old horses, whose white marks on 
the flanks and backs betray their acquaintance 
with the spur and saddle, walk slowly away for 
some distance; then breaking into a trot, as they 
seek their safety, snort and look behind them, 
first with one eye and then with the other, turn- 
ing their nose from right to left, and carrying 
their long tails high in the air.”’ 

But they frequently return, and sweep round 
the astonished travellers, like the whirlwind of 
the desert, threatening instant destruction, when 
suddenly, uttering the most fearful neighing, they 
will wheel in an opposite course, and disappear 
in the neighboring wilderness. 

The natives, to whom such encounters are fa- 
miliar, think lightly of them, and instead of rear- 
ing horses for their use, capture stragglers from 
these herds in the following manner:—“‘A gaucho, 
who is a native of the plains, mounting an animal, 
which has been accustomed to the sport, gallops 
over the plain, in the direction of the wild herds, 
and circling round, by degrees gets sufficiently 
near one of them to throw the lasso round the two 
hind legs, and as he rides a little on one side, the 
jerk pulls the entangled horse’s feet laterally, so 
as to throw him on his side, without endangering 
his knees or his face. Before the horse can re- 
cover the shock, the rider dismounts, and snatch- 
ing his poncho, or cloak, from his shoulders, wraps 
it round the prostrate animal’s head. He then 
forces into his mouth one of the powerful bridles 
of the country, straps a saddle on his back, and 
bestriding him, removes the poncho; upon which 
the astonished horse springs on his legs, and endea- 
vors by a thousand vain efforts to disencumber 


himself of his new master, who sits quite com- 


posedly on his back, and by a discipline which 
never fails reduces the horse to such complete 
obedience, that he is soon trained to lend his 





} whole speed and strength to the capture of his 


companions. 


The wild horses of Asia, unless trained very 
} early, can never be properly domesticated; if taken 
} when adults, they frequently break out in fits of 
rage in after life, exhibiting every mark of natural 
wildness. Now, there is a remarkable difference in 
the disposition of the South American race; they 
can be brought to perfect obedience, and even ren- 
dered somewhat docile within a few weeks. 

This opposition of temper may arise from their 
having sprung from progenitors which had been 
} domesticated. for many centuries; or it may be 
} merely owing to the difference of climate. 

If properly treated, the horse will live to a great 
age; the oldest on record is one which was in the 
stable of Ferdinand the First, which attained the 
very advanced age of seventy years. The most 
serviceable period of a horse’s life is betwixt the 
years of five and ten, but they have continued in 
unimpaired vigor till the age of twenty; and in- 
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stances have been known of their being wrought 
till above thirty years old. Mr. Ganby says—“In 
addition to the many recorded instances of a longer 
life in the horse than is commonly met with, I 
can adduce the following one of my own, and the 
best I ever possessed, whether in the field or on 
the road, and which I bought when he was twen- 
ty-two years old; and after this he was hunted hard 
three seasons, as well as rode as a hackney during 
the summers.”’ 

The horse is possessed of acute and delicate 
senses; his intellectual character is marked by a 
quick perception, a most retentive memory, and 
great benevolence of disposition. It is well known 
that a horse will rarely tread on a human being, 
if lying*on the ground, but will step over him 
with the utmost caution. 

Endowed with vast strength and great activity, 
he seldom exerts either to his master’s prejudice; 
on the contrary, he will endure fatigue and death 
itself in the service of his owner. Providence has 
implanted in him a benevolent disposition, a fear 
of the human race, and a certain consciousness of 
the services man can render him. But it is not 
to man alone that his affections are confined, for 
he extends his attachments to all other animals 
with which he may be associated. Every person 
who is possessed of a dog and a horse must have 
observed their familiar attachment; cats also have 
been frequently the favorites of the horse, and his 
attentions to the goat are no less remarkable. 

The horse is greatly attached to music, and 
listens to a band with apparent delight, and will 
frequently use his endeavors to get close to it. 
This propensity has been known from the earliest 
ages. We are informed by Grotius that the Li- 
bam shepherds used to allure wild horses by the 
charms of music. 

Though naturally bold and intrepid, he does 
not allow himself to be hurried on by a furious 
ardor. On proper occasions he represses his 
movements, and knows how to check the natural 
fire of his temper. He not only yields to the hand, 
but seems to consult the inclinations of his rider. 
Always obedient to the impressions he receives, 
he flies or stops, and in general regulates his mo- 
tions solely by the willof his master, at all times 
evincing the greatest caution. In crossing over 
boggy ground, it is next to an impossibility to 
urge him forward with speed, for every step be 
trays his fear of sinking; and on rocky or uneven 

d, where the stones are moveable, he will 
also pick his steps with much caution, feeling 
with his foot before he puts itdown. It is well 
known that horses have a great dislike to cross 
muddy streams with which they are unacquaint- 
ed. ‘I have often remarked,” says Professor 
Hennings, ‘‘that when I have wanted to ride 
through clear water, where the bottom could be 
seen, the horse went through without hesitation, 
but when the water was muddy he shrank back, 
tried the bottom with one foot, and in case he 
found it firm, advanced the other after it; but if at 
the second step he took, he found the depth to in- 
crease considerably, he went back. Why did he 
act in this manner? Certainly for no other reason 
than because he supposed the depth would increase 
still farther, and be attended with danger. Pon- 
toppidan says, that the Norwegian horses, in 


a 





going up or down the steep paths among the 
rocks, feel their way very cautiously before them, 
to ascertain whether the stones, upon which they 
are about to step, are firm. In these cases the 
best horseman’s life would be in danger if he did 
not let the animal act according to his own judg- 
ment. 

It is not during his life only that the horse 
proves useful to man; for, when dead, his carcase 
is applied to various ends, his hide is tanned, and 
the leather is valuable for harness and coach-work. 
The hair of his mane and tail is converted into a 
valuable article of commerce called hair-cloth; of 
the same materials are made ropes and fishing- 
lines. His bones are converted into magnesia, 
and they also make an excellent manure when 
ground. In Tartary and other countries, his flesh 
is esteemed a superior food; and in Europe it is 
used for feeding hounds. 

The pure Arabians are somewhat smaller than 
our race horses, seldom exceeding fourteen hands 
two inches in height. Their heads are very 
beautiful, clean, and wide between the jaws; the 
forehead is broad and square; the face flat; the 
muzzle short and fine; the eyes prominent, and 
brilliant; the ears small and handsome; the nos- 
trils large and open; the skin of the head thin, 
through which may be distinctly traced the 
whole of the veins; the neck rather short than 
otherwise, and beautifully curved; the mane and 
tail long, thin and flowing; the legs are fine, flat, 
and wiry; the bone of uncommon density; and the 
prominent muscles of the fore-arm and thigh 
prove that the Arabian horse is fully equal to all 
that has been said of his physical powers. 

Count Rzeiwresky says, ‘‘Above all the horses 
in the world, the Kohlan (the name of the finest 
breed of Arabians,) is distinguished for the good- 
ness of his qualities, and the beauty of his form. 
An uncommon mildness of temper; an unalter- 
able faithfulness to his master; a courage and 
intrepidity, as astonishing as they are innate in 
his noble breast; an unfailing remembrance of the 
places where he has been, of the treatment he has 
received; not to be led, not to be touched, but by 
his master; in the most horrid confusion of a 
battle, cool and collected; he never forgets the 
place he came from, and, though mortally 
wounded, if he can gather up sufficient strength, 
he carries back his desponding rider to his de- 
feated tribe. His intelligence is wonderful; he 
knows when he is sold, or even when his master 
is bargaining to sell him. When the proprietor 
and purchaser meet for that purpose in the 
stables, the Kohlan soon guesses what is going 
on, becomes restless, gives from his beautiful eye 
a side-glance at the interlocutors, scrapes the 
ground with his foot, and plainly shows his dis- 
content. Neither the buyer, nor any other, 
dares to come near him; but, the bargain being 
struck, when the vender taking the Kohlan by 
the halter, gives him up to the purchaser, with a 
slice of bread and some salt, and turns away, 
never more to look at him as his own—an ancient 
custom of taking leave of a horse, and his recog- 
nising a new master—it is then that this generous 
and noble animal becomes tractable, mild, and 
faithful to another, and proves himself imme- 
diately attached to him whom his passion, a few 
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minutes before, might have laid at his feet, and 
trampled under his hoof. 


«This is not an idle story; I have been a witness { y’ 


of, and an actor in the interesting scene, having 
bought three Kohlans in 1810 and 1811, from 
Turkish’ prisoners. I made the bargain in the 
stables, and received personally, and led off the 
most fierce but intelligent animals, which, before 
the above-mentioned ceremony, I should not have 
dared to approach.” 

In Arabia, the horse is treated with the utmost 
gentleness, kindness and affection. He inhabits 
the same tent with his master and family. His 
wife and children, with the mare and her foal, 
associate together in indiscriminate friendship; 
occupying the same bed, where the little children 
may be seen prattling with, climbing over the 
bodies, and hanging round the necks of the docile 
creatures, who in their turn will frequently repose 
with their heads reclining on some of the family. 
Whipping, by an Arab, is considered the greatest 
cruelty to horses, and it is by gentle measures 
alone that he secures their affections and willing 
service. This friendship is mutual; for if the 
rider falls, although in the most rapid career, the 
horse instantly turns round, and waits, till re- 
mounted by his master. 

We have the following interesting account of 
the love of an Arab for his horse in Clarke’s Tra- 
vels:—‘‘Ibrahim went frequently to Rama to in- 
quire news of the mare, which he dearly loved; 
he would embrace her, wipe her eyes with his 
handkerchief, would rub her with his shirt-sleeves, 
would give her a thousand benedictions, during 
’ whole hours that he would remain talking to her. 
‘My eyes,’ would he say to her, ‘my soul, my 
heart, must I be so unfortunate as to have thee 
sold to so many masters, and not keep thee my- 
self? TI ara poor, my antelope! Thou knowest it 
well, my darling! I brought thee up in my dwell- 
ing as my child; I did never beat nor chide thee; 
I caressed thee in the proudest manner. God 
preserve thee, my beloved! Thou art beautiful, 
thou art sweet, thou art lovely! God defend thee 
from envious eyes!’ This man’s name was Ibra- 
him, and being poor, he had been under the 
necessity of allowing a merchant of Rama to 
become partner with him in the possession of his 
mare.” 

The Arab loves his horse as he does a child; 
he secures his affections by caresses, and the 
bond is mutual. They ride principally on mares, 
because they endure hunger, thirst, and fatigue, 
better than horses; those are generally turned 
loose, saddled, to be ready for a sudden surprise, 
and are so docile that they will come at their 
master’s call. These animals are not unfrequently 
the only portion that fathers are enabled to be- 
queath their sons, and this they consider an 
ample provision. 


An old Arab, who had been upwards of eighty } 


years without having had a day’s illness during 
that long life, had a valuable and favorite mare, 
that had carried him for fifteen years, through 
the perils of many a hard-fought battle, and long 
march. Being now unable any longer to ride, 
he presented the mare, and a scimetar, that had 
been his father’s, to his eldest son, and told him 
to appreciate their value, and never to lie down to 


rest, until he had rubbed them both as bright as 
a mirror. In the first skirmish in which the 
outh was engaged, he was killed, and the mare 
fell into the hands of the enemy. When the 
news reached the old man, he said, ‘‘What is life 
to me, that have lost both my son and the favorite 
of my heart! they equally share in my grief, and 
I would gladly meet death, as my lifeis no longer 
sweet to me.” He almost immediately after took 
ill and died. 

Mr. Smith relates the following anecdote to 
show how unwilling the Arabs are to sell their 
mares. Being once on the Euphrates, while a 
party of Arabs from the desert made a sudden 
sally on the village opposite thes vessel he was in, 
which they immediately plundered, and having 
sufficient confidence in their hospitality and pa- 
cific laws towards any stranger who trusts himself 
among them, he ventured on shore, with the sole 
object of seeing their horses. They were all 
mounted on mares, chiefly grey, and certainly 
the most beautiful and high-bred he had ever 
seen in that or any other country. Several of the 
horsemen accosted him, and he entered into con- 
versation with two, who remained longer than 
the rest. After admiring their mares, he asked 
one of them if he would dispose of his, offering at 
the same time a higher price than he had ever 
given fora mare before. The wild Arab smiled, 
and asked if that was all he could give; and where, 
added he, is the money? He told him that he 
had not the money about him, but by sending a 
person on board the vessel to which he pointed, 
the money would be paid, and he would double 
the amount. The Arab then turned round to his 
companions, and said, ‘‘Let us go, or this infidel 
will persuade me to sell my mare;” and off he 
rode into the desert. 

The following well-known story is another 
proof of the attachment of the Arab to his mare, 
and addresses itself to all who have a kindly feel- 
ing in their bosoms. The whole stock of a poor 
Arab of the desert consisted of a mare; this the 
French consul at Said offered to purchase, with 
an intention of sending her to Louis XIV. The 
Arab hesitated long, but, being pressed by 
poverty, he at length consented, on condition of 
receiving a very considerable sum which he 
named. The consul wrote to France for permis- 
sion to close the bargain, and having obtained it, 
he immediately sent for the Arab, to secure the 
mare, and pay for her. The man arrived with 
his magnificent courser. He dismounted, a 
wretched spectacle, with only a miserable rag to 
cover his body. He stood leaning upon the mare; 
the purse was tendered to him; he looked at the 
‘gold, and gazing steadfastly at the mare, heaved 











a deep sigh;—the tears trickled down his cheeks: 
“To whom is it (he exclaimed) I am going to 
‘yield thee up? To Europeans, who will tie thee 
close, who will beat thee, who will render thee 
‘miserable! Return with me, my beauty! my 
jewel! and rejoice the hearts of my children!” As 
he pronounced the last words, he sprang upon her 
back, and was out of sight ina moment. What 
an amiable and affecting sensibility in a man, 
who, in the midst of distress, could prefer all the 
disasters attendant on poverty, rather than sur- 
;render the animal, that he had long fostered in 
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his tent, and had been the child of his bosom, to} mer were, however, in high estimation long before 


what he supposed inevitable misery! 
tation of riches, and an effectual relief from 


ei 
act. 


But it is not the Arabs only who 
to their horses; in Major Denham, 


inspired by the docility and intelligence of a 
horse. He thus expresses himself, on the death 


had not sufficient allurements to induce} Arabian. } 
commit, what he considered, so cruel an} crupper superior, and the whole frame more de- 


feel attached } 


we have an } 


agreeable instance of the regard which may be! 


The temp- } the latter existed. 


ints the Persian horse excels the 
‘he head is nearly as beautiful, the 


In some 


veloped; the neck is beautifully arched; and the 
animal possesses much fire. They are about 
equal in speed; but the Arabian is capable of 
longer endurance. 

Sir Robert Ker Porter gives the following de- 


) 
} scription of the Persian breed: The Persian 


of a fine Arabian, in the deserts of central} horses never exceed fourteen, or fourteen and a 


Africa: 
«There are a few situations in a man’s life, in} 
which losses of this nature are felt most keenly: 
and this was one of them. It was not grief, but 
it was something nearly approaching to it; and 
though I felt ashamed at the degree of derange- } 
ment I suffered from it, yet I was several days} 
before I could get over the loss. Let it, however, } 
be remembered, that the poor animal had been } 
my support and comfort, nay, I may say, com- 
oan through many a dreary day and night; } 
ad endured both hunger and thirst in my ser- } 
vice; and was so docile, that he would stand} 
still for hours in the desert, while I slept between } 
his legs, his body affording me the only shelter} 


that could be obtained from the powerful influ-' 


; 


| 


} half hands high; yet certainly, on the whole, are 
} taller than the Arabs. 


Those of the Desert, and 
the country about Hillah, seem very small, but 
are full of bone, and of good speed. General 
custom feeds and waters them only at sunrise 
and sunset, when they are cleaned. Their usual 


; provender is barley and chopped straw, which, 


if the animals are picketed, is put into a nose- 
bag, and hung from their heads; but, if stabled, 
it is thrown into a small lozenge-shaped hole, left 
in the thickness of the mud-wall for that purpose, 
but much higher up than the line of our man- 
gers, and there the animal eats at his leisure. 
Hay is a kind of food not known here. 

At night he is tied ingthe court-yard. The 
horses’ heads are attached to the place of security 
by double ropes from their halters, and the heels 
of their hinder legs are confined by cords of 


ence of a noonday sun:—he was yet the fleetest 
. ” 
of the fleet, and ever foremost “a4 the chase. | twisted hair, fastened to iron rings, and pegs 
_Some years ago, a fine Arabian horse disenga-} driven into the earth. The same custom pre- 
ging himself from the groom that had charge of} yailed in the time of Xenophon, and for the same 
him at Greenock, ran with great precipitation} reason, to secure them from being able to attack 
towards the dry-dock, and being unable to re-} and maim each other. Their keepers, however, 
strain himself, on coming to the edge of it, leap-} always sleep in their rugs amongst them, to pre- 
ed down, and alighted on all-fours at the bottom, } vent accident; and, sometimes, notwithstanding 
which is covered with flags, without receiving the’ all their care, they manage to break loose, and 
slightest injury. He walked about the bottom; then the combat ensues. A general neighing, 
of the dock, which is thirty feet below the level ; screaming, kicking, and snorting, soon raise the 
of the ground, and after having surveyed, with) grooms, and the scene for a time is terrible. 
much attention, everything that lay within it, he, } Indeed, no one can conceive the sudden uproar of 
with the greatest ease, remounted by the flight of; such a moment, who has not been in Eastern 
steps, or almost perpendicular projections, which } countries to hear it, and then all who have, must 
surround the sides, and was secured on his ar-} bear me witness that the noise is tremendous. 
riving at the top. } They seize, bite, and kick each other, with the 
A sheick or chief, who lived within fifty miles) most determined fury; and frequently cannot be 
of Bussorah, lost one of his best mares, and} Separated before their heads and haunches stream 
could not, for a long while, discover whether she} with blood. Even in skirmishes with the na- 
was stolen or had strayed. Some time after, a} tives, their horses take part in the fray, tearing 
young man of a different tribe, who had Jong} each other with their teeth, while their masters 
wished to marry his daughter, but had always; are in similar close quarters on their backs. 
been rejected by the sheick, obtained the lady’s} The Persians perform many ceremonies on 
consent, and eloped with her. The sheick and} horseback, arising from their love of show, and 
his followers pursued, but the lover and his mis-} the pride they have of being good horsemen. 
tress, mounted on one horse, made a wonderful | Their marriage feasts are conducted with much 





march, and escaped. The old chief, much en- 
raged at being distanced, swore that the fellow 
must have been mounted upon the favorite mare 
he had lost, which, after his return, he found was 
the case; that the lover was the thief of his mare 
as well as his daughter; and he stole the one to 
off the other. The chief was quite grati- 
fied to think that he had not been beaten by a 
mare of another breed, and was easily reconciled 
to the young man. 
Persia, from the remotest ages, has been fa- 
mous for its horses; and at the present day they 
are excelled only by the Arabian breed. The for- 





pomp and parade by the wealthy. The bride- 
groom of both rich and poor, on the wedding- 
day, is dressed in all the finery he can obtain, as 
is also the bride. The latter is covered with a 
scarlet veil, mounted upon horseback, and con- 
veyed to her bridegroom’s tent. If she is the 
daughter of a chief, or of an elder of a tribe, she 
is escorted by all the horsemen whose attendance 
he can command, attended by dancers and mu- 
sic. When they appear at a distance, the bride- 
groom mounts his horse, accompanied by his 
friends, and proceeds to meet the cavalcade. He 
holds up an apple or orange in his hand, and, 
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when sufficiently near to be certain of his aim, 
throws it at her; when he instantly wheels round, 
and gallops off at full speed to his tent, followed 
by all the horsemen of the bride’s cavalcade, 
striving who shall catch him; and he who suc- 
ceeds, is rewarded with the horse, saddle, and 
clothes of the bridegroom. 

But he is seldom taken; for, as it is considered 
a point of honor to escape, he is either mounted 
on nag best of his own horses, or that of his 
tribe. 

The Arican horses are unquestionably the im- 
mediate descendants of those of Asia, without 
any mixture of blood which has been degenerated 
by a European climate; their varieties depending 
upon the influence of local situations; they gene- 
rally possess the same fine shape, and the mild- 
ness of disposition, which characterize the East- 
ern horses. 

The Barb (or Moorish horse) is nearly allied 
to the Arabian; it is somewhat larger, with a fine 
head and crest, possessed of great spirit, of a 
fiery disposition, and exceedingly swift. 

Churchill says, ‘The natives have a great re- 
spect for horses that have been the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, where Mahomet was born; they are called 


We have had very excellent proof in England 
of the superiority of some of these horses, in the 
; famous stallion known by the name of the Go- 
dolphin Arabian, but which wasa Barb. He con- 
tributed more to the improvement ef our racers, 
than any other foreign horse, either before or 
since his time. 

This horse was exported from Barbary into 
France, where he was so little valued that he 
was actually employed in drawing a cart about 
Paris. He was brought into England, and after- 
wards became the property of Lord Godolphin, 
from whom he took the name he bore. Such was 
the regard subsisting between this horse and a 
cat, that it would be hard to say on which side 
was the greatest affection; but it is certain that 
the cat really pined to death for the loss of her 
companion. 

The following story, showing what exertion the 
horse is capable of undergoing, would be almost 
incredible, were it not well authenticated—M. 
de Pages having himself been an eye-witness of 
those vehement emotions of sympathy, blended 
with admiration, which it had justly excited in 
the mind of every individual at the Cape of Good 
Hope. A violent gale of wind, setting in from 





hadgis or saints. Such horses have their necks | north-north-west, a vessel in the road dragged her 
adorned with strings of beads, and relics, being } anchors, was forced on the rocks, and bulged; 
writings wrapped up in cloth of gold, or silk, } and while the greater part of the crew fell an im- 
containing the names of their prophet; and when }mediate sacrifice to the waves, the remainder 
these horses die, they are buried with as much} were seen from the shore, struggling for their 
ceremony as the nearest relations of their owners. } lives, by clinging to the different pieces of the 
The King of Morocco had one of them, which he} wreck. The sea ran dreadfully high, and broke 
caused to be led before him when he went abroad, } over the sailors with such amazing fury, that no 
very richly accoutred, and covered by these wri-} boat whatever could venture off to their assist- 
tings. His tail was held up by a Christian slave,} ance. Meanwhile, a planter, considerably ad- 
who performed various indecorous offices to the} vanced in life, had come from his farm to be a 
animal.’’ spectator of the shipwreck; his heart was melted at 

The Moors do not treat their horses as kindly as} the sight of the unhappy seamen, and knowing the 
the Arabs. They sometimes use them with great} bold and enterprising spirit of his horse, and his 
cruelty; the iron-work of their bridles is so con-} particular excellence as a swimmer, he instantly 
structed, that by the least exertion of the rider it} determined to make a desperate effort for their 
presses on the horse’s tongue and lower jaw so as} deliverance. He alighted and blew a little brandy 
to cut them severely, and if not cautiously used, it} into his horse’s nostrils, when, again seating him- 
will. inevitably throw him on his back. One of} self in the saddle, he instantly pushed into the 
their favorite amusements is for a number of} midst of the breakers. At first both disappeared, 
horsemen to start together, and, shouting, gallop; but it was not long before they floated on the sur- 
at full speed to an appointed spot: then they stand} face, and swam up to the wreck; when, taking 
up in their stirrups, hold the rein, which is very} with him two men, each of whom held by one cf 
long, in their mouths, level their pieces, fire them } his boots, he brought them safe to shore. This 
off, and throw them immediately over their right } perilous expedition he repeated no seldomer than 
shoulders, stopping their horses nearly at the } seven times, and saved fourteen lives to the public; 





same moment. This is their common mode of 
attacking an enemy. 

Another feat, in which they display uncommon 
dexterity, is to make the horse go at full speed, 
by means of long sharp spurs, and then stop him 
instantaneously. A barbarous kind of merri- 
ment, to which they are much addicted, is gene- 
rally practised on strangers, on horseback, or even 
on foot. They ride violently up to them, as if 
intending to trample them to the ground, stop 
their horses suddenly, and fire a musket in their 
faces. They will also ride with the utmost ap- 
parent violence against a wall, and a looker-on 
would conceive it impossible for them to escape 
being dashed to pieces, when, just as the horse’s 
head touches the wall, they stop him with the 
utmost accuracy. 


}but, on his return the eighth time, his horse 
being much fatigued, and meeting a most formi- 
dable wave, he lost his balance, and was over- 
whelmed in a moment. The horse swam safely 
to land, but his gallant rider, alas! was no more. 
Sparrman, in his voyage to the Cape, says his 
name was Voltemad; that he was a keeper of one 
of the Company’s menageries, and had ridden out 
to carry breakfast to his son, then a corporal in 
the army. 

This enterprising philanthropist commands our 
esteem and admiration the more, as he encoun- 
tered this danger for the relief of others, without 
himself being able to swim. Inspired with simi- 
lar sentiments, the East India Directors in Hol- 
land, on receiving intelligence of this affair, raised 
a monument to his memory, in a manner worthy 
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of themselves and him, by calling one of their! as much zeal as his rider, and will in general 
new-built ships after his name, and ordering the} strain every nerve to outstrip his adversary. As 
whole story to be painted on the stern. They} he advances towards the starting-post, all his mo- 
also wrote letters to the regency at the Cape, or-) tions betray the eagerness of his desire to start. 
dering that in case Voltemad had left any issue in} When the signal is given, away he springs at a 
the military or civil department, they should take} settled and steady pace. The rider becomes, as 
care to provide for them, and make their fortune} it were, a part of the quadruped, whose every 
as speedily and effectually as possible. But, un-} motion should correspond to his movements. He 
fortunately, in the southern hemisphere, they had ; proceeds forward, restrained by his rider to the 
not all the same grateful sentiments. The young} pace he thinks best suited to his strength, and 
corporal, Voltemad, who had been an eye-witness ; preserving his powers till the last. The rider 
of his father’s having offered himself up in the} knows well where to push him; he touches him to 
service of the Company, and of mankind, was re-} indicate his wish for a trial of his powers; the 








fused his father’s place, though the appointment} hint is speedily taken, when all his nerves are 
called into action, and he bounds to his utmost 
stretch. It sometimes, though rarely, happens 
that the spur becomes necessary to rouse every 
energy; he knows its import, and every muscleis 
called in action to defeat, if possible, his competi- 
tor. If he has spirit, little application of these 
will be necessary, and if dull, all the punishment 
that can be inflicted will prove unavailing. But, 
in general, the natural spirit of the race-horse, 
when roused into action from the opposition of the 
moment, has generally the effect of leading him 
through every obstacle: and the whip and spur in 
such a case are generally not required. 


to it could scarcely be considered any promotion. 

Mr. Astley, junior, of the Royal Amphitheatre, 
Westminster Bridge, once had in his possession a 
remarkably fine Barbary horse, forty-three years } 
of age, which was presented to him by the Duke } 
of Leeds. This celebrated animal, for a number } 
of years, officiated in the character of a waiter, in 
the course of the performances at the Amphi- 
theatre, and at various other theatres in the United 
Kingdom. At the request of his master, he has} 
been seen to bring into the riding-school, a tea- 
table and its appendages, which feat has been 
followed up by fetching a chair, or stool, or what- 








ever else might be wanted. His achievements} The natural emulation of the racer will be 
generally terminated by taking a kettle of boiling ; strongly exemplified by the following anecdote. 
water from a fire, which blazed considerably, to; Forrester had won many a hardly-contested race; 
the wonder and admiration of every beholder. but overmatched and overweighed, the rally had 

The English horses are superior in-point of ex-; commenced. His adversary, who had been wait- 
cellence to all other European breeds, for the turf,; ing behind, was quickly gaining upon him and 
road or chase. At the head of the list stands} eventually got abreast; they continued so till 
“the high-mettled Racer,” the nearest allied to} within the distance, when the strength of Forres- 
the true Arabian, which they much resemble, al-} ter begain to fail him. He made a last desperate 
though they are larger. In speed, the English} plunge, seized his opponent by the jaw to hold 
racers are equal, if not superior to the horses of) him back, and it was with greatdifficulty he could 





every other country. It is certain that all the 
Arabian, Persian, Barb, and Turkish horses, 
which have been brought into the country, have 
been beaten by the English race-horses; and even 
in the Eastern courses, which are the most nearly 
allied to the soil of Arabia, as well as in the frigid 
temperature of Russia, the British racer has al- 
ways surpassed those brought into competition 
with him. A few years back, Pyramus, the best 
Arabian steed in the Bengal side of India, was 
beat by Recruit, an English race-horse of but 
moderate reputation. For carrying weight, and 
Jong endurance of exertion, or what is called dot- 
tom, our racers have the decided advantage over 
all other horses. Their high courage, determined 
spirit and patience, indicate the purity of their 
i An ordinary race-horse runs at the rate 
of a mile in less than two minutes, but the cele- 
brated Flying Childers accomplished a mile in} 
one minute.’ 

He was the fleetest horse that ever ran; and, } 
although much trouble and expense have been 
devoted to improving the breed since his time, 
every effort has failed in producing his equal in 
point of swiftness. 

Over the whole European continent a decided } 
ected is given to the English bred race- 

; and they are, in consequence, much sought 
after. We are told that the Emperor Napoleon, 
while in his glory, placed a high value on them. 

The horse enters into the spirit of the race with 








be forced to quit his hold. But he did not succeed 
by this stratagem. 

Innumerable had been the disputes whether the 
greyhound or the race-horse were the swiftest 
animals; when a circumstance took place which 
fairly put the thing to the test. 

In a match with two horses, run on Doncaster 
race-course in 1800, in which one of the horses 
was drawn, the other, a mare, started to run over 
the ground alone, to ensure the stake. When she 
had proceeded about a mile, a greyhound struck 
in, from the side of the course. ‘The rider being 
anxious to ascertain the curious point, pushed on 
the mare, when the dog strained every nerve to 
pass him, and kept abreast for a long time; but 
the mare, at passing the winning-post, had the 
advantage by ahead. At the distance-post, five 
to four were betted on the greyhound; when pa- 
rallel with the stand, it was even betting. 

Mr. Flint, while ona visit to his brother-in-law, 
Colonel Thornton, was riding out with his hostess, 
who was passionately attached to the sports of the 
field, when an occasional trial of the mettle of 
their steeds took place. The skilful management 
of the fair equestrian causing her horse to out- 
strip Mr. Flint, he was so nettled that he chal- 
lenged her to ride against him on a future day, 
which was accepted by the Colonel on the part of 
his lady, and it was fixed that the race should be 
run on the last day of the York August Meeting, 
1804. 
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On Saturday, the 25th of August, the race was | 
decided, and the following account of it appeared | PICTURE 
in a York newspaper:— et 

«<Never did we witness such an assemblage of} The scene is a domestic one: the season, win- 
people as were drawn together on the above occa} ter; the time, night. Supper is cleared away, 
sion—one hundred thousand at least. Nearly | and the infant, held in Pa’s arm during the per- 
ten times the number appeared on Knavesmire formance of that necessary duty, has been restor- 
than did on the day when Bay Malton ran, or } ed to her mother, to nestle, and smile, and sleep. 
when Eclipse went over the course, leaving the; John and Charlotte, the elder two, have drawn 
two best horses of the day a mile and a-half be- pictures on their slates; Alfred and Robert have 
hind. Indeed, expectation was raised to the} romped and tussled upon the floor, by turns, 
highest pitch, from the novelty of the match. } shouting with laughter, or crying over short-lived 
Thousands from every part of the country thronged } hurts; Pa himself has settled with his green 
to the. ground. In order to keep the course as} glasses to read a late number of Brother Bird’s 
clear as possible, several additional people were} Medium, while Uncle Frank, weary with the 
employed; and much to the credit of the 6th Light ) bodily labors of the day, is half asleep in the 
Dragoons, a party of them were also on the ground } corner, though with his eyes fixed upon Burns’ 
on horseback, for the like purpose, and which } Poems, and making a half pretence of reading it. 
unquestionably were the means of many lives; All at once a simultaneous shout arises from 
being saved. } the juvenile group; there is a throwing down of 

«About four o’clock, Mrs. Thornton appeared } slates, with a bang, upon the table, and a rush 
on the ground, full of spirit, her horse led by} for the possession of Pa’s knee. The’shout is, 
Colonel Thornton, and followed by Mr. Baker and } «Pa, te]] us some stories!’ And it is clear from 
Mr. H. Boynton; afterwards appeared Mr. Flint. } the general look of assurance and the happy little 
They started a little past four o’clock. The lady } faces both, that this is a very common practice at 
took the lead, for upwards of three miles, in a) this time of night, and that the practice is a 
most capital style. Her horse, however, had) highly pleasing one, if not to Pa himself, at least 
much the shorter stroke of the two. When within } to his little pets. 

a mile of being home, Mr. Flint pushed forward, A squabble for the knee results, as usual, in 
and zot the lead, which he kept. : Mrs. Thornton } favor of the youngest, by name Robert, by na- 
used every exertion; but finding it impossible to} ture coarse and piratical; and the other three 
win the race, she drew up in a sportsman-like style, } content themselves with leaning full weight upon 





when within two distances. 

“Never, surely, did a woman ride in better) 
style. It was diflicult to say whether her horse- } 
manship, her dress, or her beauty, were most ad- } 
mired—the tout ensemble was unique. 

“Mrs. Thornton’s dress was a leopard-colored } 
body, with blue sleeves, the vest buff, and blue 
cap. Mr. Flint rode in white. The race was run 
in nine minutes and fifty-nine seconds. 

“Thus ended the most interesting race ever ran 
upon Knavesmire. No words can express the 
disappointment felt at the defeat of Mrs. Thorn- 
ton. The spirit she displayed, and the good hu- 
mor with which she bore her loss, greatly dimin- 
ished the joy of many of the winners.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 








Stneutar ANEcDoTE.---There was a young wo- 
man left in the care of a house; her master and 
mistress being in the country. One night, on 
her going to bed, when she was undressing her- 
self, she looked in the glass and said, ‘‘How 
handsome I look in my night-cap.’”? When she 
arose in the morning she found the house robbed. 
She was taken into custody on suspicion of being 
concerned in the robbory, but tried and acquitted. 
Some time afterwards as she was walking in com- 
pany with another female, a man passing her said, 
‘How handsome I look in my night-cap.” The 
expression so forcibly struck her mind that he 
was the man that robbed the house, she seized 
hold of him with the utmost intrepidity, and held 
him fast, assisted by her companion, till he was 
given into custody, at which time he confessed 
that when he was under the bed, he heard her use 
the expression previously to his robbing the house, 
and he suffered accordingly. 








the shoulders and limbs of the beleaguered pa- 
rent, weights that would crush an ox, but do not 
discom pose a father, who rather looks as though 
he could hold four or five more. 

««And now who shall hear the first story?” 

«Sister—begin with her!” 

«Well, what shall it be about?” 

“A sailor,” says John. 

“A little girl,” says sis. 

“A panther,”’ says ‘Alf. 

‘A monkey,” says Robert. 

“A little girl it shall be, and so all of you 
listen with all your might. 

“Once there was a little girl, about eight years 
old, named Mary. And there was a lady who 
was very kind to Mary, and made clothes for her 
and mended them when torn, and washed them 
when they needed it. And this lady never seem- 
ed tired of taking care of Mary. For when she 
was only a little baby the lady nursed her. 
When she was old enough to walk, the lady 
taught her to walk. She taught her to say her 
letters, and to read, and afterwards to write—to 
sew and to knit. 

“She gave her a little garden and rose bushes 
and flower seeds to plant in it, and a little hoe to 
kill the weeds. She taught her how to sing 
hymns, and night and morning to kneel down at 
her side to pray God for His blessings. As soon 
as she got big enough she sent her to school. 
She paid a great deal of money to the school- 
master every session, and bought her a great 
many books. 

‘««Now how do you think this little girl should 
have treated that kind, good lady?” 

. “She ought to do what she told her,” says 
ohn. 
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“She ought to love her mighty good,”’ says sis. 
“I'd whip her if she wasn’t,”’ says Alf. 
“Never cry a bit,”’ says Rob. 

“Well now, strange as it may sound to you, 
that little girl didn’t always do what the kind 
lady told her, and she wasn’t always good. 
Sometimes she was very naughty, sometimes 
she would tell stories, sometimes quarrel with 
others. 

“Then this good, kind lady, instead of send- 
ing the bad girl off, would correct her for being 
naughty, and pray God to make her better: and 
then so soon as the little girl was sorry and would 
try to be good, the lady would kiss her and love 
her as well as ever. Now, wasn’t that lady a 
most charming good lady?”’ 

“Just as good as could be,” says John. 

«The goodest ever I heard of,” says sis. 





“I'd a whipped her harder,’’ muttered Alf. 


there was a mutual intelligence between them, 
only understood by the female sex. Then look- 
ing boldly up in the father’s face, with the air of 
one who could solve the difficulty with ease, she 
answered: 

Twas her ma! the dear, good lady was her 
ma!” 

And sure enough little pussy guessed it.— 
Watchman and Evangelist. 





Yanez Bueiz-PLaver wy Lonpon:—Some 
ten or twelve years since, an American bugle- 
player concluded to make a trip to England, to 
learn by personal observation the state of instru- 
mental music in that country. A day or two 
after his arrival in London, (in which place he 
was almost a total stranger,) he saw an adver- 
tisement in the Times, for a bugle-player in one 
of the regiments of the Guards. He presented 


By this time Rob had gone to sleep, and, of} himself the next morning to the band-master of 


course, said nothing. 


‘‘At last this little girl was taken sick, oh} 
very sick indeed. She had the fever, and was as} 


the regiment, and introduced himself by saying 
that, having seen an advertisement for a bugle- 
player, he had come to offer himself as a candi- 


sick as she could be. Being sick made her very } date for the situation. The band-master, thinking 


cross and bad. She would scream aloud at wend 


least noise. She would refuse to take medicine, 


antil they had to pour it down her throat. She } 


lost her senses, and did not know anybody. 
“But the good, kind lady, never got tired of 
watching over her, and taking care of her. For 


that the stranger did not present a very promis- 
ing appearance, treated him rather cavalierly, 
but finally told him there would be a rehearsal 
the next morning and he might come and show 
what he could do: intimating at the same time 
that his qualifications must be very high to obtain 








more than seven nights she never went to bed,}the place. Nothing daunted, the American made 
but sat by the side of the sick little girl, from} his appearance with his E flat bugle in his hand, 
sunset to sunrise. She never got mad with her) and took his place in the band. 

once. She would take her out of bed, and hold; The rehearsal commenced with a new piece 
her in her arms. She mixed her medicines. She} containing a solo for the clarionet, which the per- 
prayed to God a thousand times that the dear } former upon that instrument found great difficulty 


little girl might get well. Oh she was a dear,}in executing. After the clarionetist had made 
several failures, the Yankee requested permission 


lady, don’t you think so?”’ 
to play the solo upon his bugle. This proposition 


“But did she get well?” asked the three. 


‘‘No; poor little Mary died. After all the} was received with a sneer by the band-master, 
kind lady’s care, after all her trouble, and watch-} and a laugh of derision by the members of the 
ing, and everything, she died. They put her} band. The Yankee, however, insisted that he 
into a coffin and buried her. All the other folks} could play the solo “‘without winking.” The 
soon forgot that there ever had been such a little } band: master at last ordered the band to play the 
girlas Mary. But the dear, good lady never for-} prelude, and told the Yankee to ‘look sharp, or 
got it. No, she never forgot little Mary. She} he would find himself the laughing stock of the 
kept all her clothes and her little doll. And she) whole regiment.” The band commenced the pre- 
cried and mourned whenever she remembered ; lude: the stranger looked carelessly around. The 


f ind be sorry for her death?’’ 


 ghe should think so long about Mary after she} 


ted 


little Mary. She was never happy again after} 
Mary died. .And when she died, which was) 
about five years afterwards, she said she hoped} 
she should find little Mary in Heaven. They 
buried that kind, good lady by little Mary’s side. 
Now, John, what do you think made that lady 

y so well, and take so much care of her, 








- John does not know. He thinks she was a: 
most excellent good woman, but ’tis very strange } 


was dead. 

«And what say you, Alf?” 

Alf thinks Mary must have had a heap of 
money orsomething! Or else he don’t know why 
the lady should care so much for her. 

“And what says little sis to it?’’ 

The little girl has a big tear in each eye; and 
there is a track down each cheek, where a num- 
ber of them have chased each other. She glances 





towards her mother, whose eye meets hers, as if 


relude being finished, the solo was commenced. 
peated y had half-a-dozen bugle-notes been sound- 


ed, when every member of the band ceased play- 


ing, and listened with wonder and admiration to 
those magic tones. The solo was executed to per- 


fection, and at its conclusion the building fairly 


shook with applause. 

The band-master, rushing up to the performer 
and grasping his hand, exclaimed:—‘*Who are 

ou?” ; 

. «My name is Kendall,” replied the Yankee. 

“What! Edward Kendall, of Boston?—the 
greatest bugle-player of America,—of the world!” 
said the band-master. 

The rehearsal was over for the day, and Ned 
Kendall was the guest of the band during his stay 
in London.—Musical World. 





“I think our church will last a good many 
years yet,’’ said a waggish deacon to his minister; 
“T see the sleepers are very sound.” 
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“QF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM OF 
HEAVEN.” 


BY MRS. E. B. YOUNG. 
How quietly she lies! 

Closed are the lustrous eyes, 
Whose fringed lids, so meek, 

Rest on the placid cheek; 

While, round the forehead fair, 
Twines the light golden hair, 
Clinging with wondrous grace 
Unto the cherub face. 


Tread softly near her, dear ones! Let her sleep,— 


I would not have my darling wake to weep. 


Mark how her head doth rest 

Upon her snowy breast, 

While, *neath the shadow of a drooping curl, 
One little shoulder nestles like a pearl, 

And the small waxen fingers, careless, clasp 
White od’rous flowers in their tiny grasp; 
Blossoms most sweet 

Crown her pure brow, and cluster o’er her feet. 
Sure earth hath never known a thing more fair 
Than she who gently, calmly, slumbers there. 


Alas! ’tis Death, not sleep, 

That girds her in its fro'en slumbers deep. 
No balmy breath comes forth 

From the slight-parted mouth, 

Nor heaves the little breast, 

In its unyielding rest; 

Dead fingers clasp 

Flow’rs in unconscious grasp;— 

Woe, woe is me, oh! lone, bereaved mother! 


?Tis Death that hath my treasure, and none other. 


No more I hear the voice, 

Whose loving accents made my heart rejoice; 
No more within my arms 

Fold I her rosy charms. 

And, gazing down into the liquid splendor 

Of the brown eyes serenely, softly tender, 
Print rapturous kisses on the gentle brow, 
So cold and pallid now. 

No more, no more! repining heart be still, 
And trust in Him who doeth all things well. 


Oh! happy little one! 

How soon her race was run,— 

Her pain and suff ’ring o’er, 

Herself from sin secure. 

Not hers to wander through the waste of years, 
Sow ing in hope, to gather nought but tears; 
Nor care, nor strife, 

Dimmed her brief day of life. 

All true souls cherished her, and fondly strove 
To guard from every ill my meek white dove. 


Love, in its essence, 

Pervaded her sweet presence. 

How winning were her ways; 

Her little child-like grace, 

And the mute pleadings of her innocent eyes, 
Seizing the heart with sudden, soft surprise, 

As if an angel, unaware, 

Had strayed from Heaven, here; 

And, saddened at the dark and downward road, 
Averted her meek gaze, and sought her Father, God. 


In her new spiritual birth, 

No garments soiled with earth 

Cling round the little form, that happy strays, 
Up through the gates of pearl and golden ways, 











| Where sister spirits meet her, 


And angels joyful greet her. 

Arrayed in robes of white, 

She walks the paths of light; 

Adorning the bright city of our God, 

The glorious realms by saints and martyrs trod! 


THE GRAVE OF BEN BOLT. 


BY SIDNEY DYER. 


By — of Sweet Alice they have laid Ben 
olt, 
Where often he longed to repose, 
For there he would kneel with the early spring 
flowers, 
And plant o’er his darling the rose. 
His heart was as true as the star to his gaze, 
When tossed on the billows alone, 
But now it is cold and for ever at rest, 
For he calmfy lies under the stone. 





How often his eyes were seen brimming with 
tears, 
To mingle with others in grief; 
But joy would rekindle the liglit of his smile, 
When pouring the balm of ‘Telief; 
At last he is gone to the bright spirit-land, 
And, free from all sorrow and pain, 
He tastes the full raptures of angels above, 
For he meets with Sweet Alice again! 


We’ll gather the flowers from the green shady 
nook, 

And moss from the silent old mill, 

To strew o’er the graves, where obscurely repose 
The hearts that Death only could chill; 

And oft when the soul has grown weary and sad, 
We’ll come by the twilight alone, 

To muse o’er the spot where together Ben Bolt 
And Sweet Alice lie under the stone. 





BEAUTIFUL, HAPPY, AND 
BELOVED. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 
Would’st thou be beautiful? 
Ah! then, be pure! be pure! An angel’s face 
Is the transparent mirror of her soul. 
If ghastly guilt on fairest brows you trace, 
Then do you hear the knell of beauty toll. 
Let Purity her seal on thee impress, 
And thine shall be angelic loveliness. 
The pure are beautiful. 


Would’st thou be dearly loved? 
Then love, love truly all that God has made; * 
For by His name of love is He best known. 
No damp distrust be on thy spirit laid; 
And let affection’s words and deeds be one. 
Thy soul’s warm fountain shall not gush in vain} — 
From Love’s deep source it shall be filled again; 
For they who love, are loved. 


And would’st thou heppy be? 
Then make the truth thy talisman, thy guide. 
Be truth the stone in all thy jewels set. : 
Into thy heart its opal-light shall glide, 
And guide thee where are happier spirits yet. 
For these three rays are in the shining crown: 
The seraph by the Throne of Light lays down, 
Truth, Love, and Purity. 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE REVOLU- 
TION. 


[The following history of William Bancroft in 
the days of the Revolution may be read by some} 
with satisfaction, and is worthy to be kept in} 
remembrance among the noble deeds of those} 
times. It was related some years since by Mr. } 
Bancroft, a slight notice of which is in Gordon’s} 
History of the American Revolution.] 


When on a tour to the West, I met with the | 
subject of this treatise at New York. The grate- } 
fal remembrance of the soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion by our country, became the subject of con- 
versation. After there had been an interchange 
of opinion among us, Mr. Bancroft observed that 
he had applied to Congress for a pension, but 
owing to the circumstance that his name was 
stricken off the roll before he had served nine 
months, to serve General Washington in a more 
hazardous relation, he could not obtain it; though 
he thought his circumstances and his claims for 
consideration were as great as any soldier’s. He 
then related the following history of his life: 

_I was born in Woburn, north of Boston. At 
the age of 14, I was sent to Boston, and was put be- 
hind the counter. I was warmly attached to the } 
Whig cause, and at the age of sixteen was obliged } 
to leave town. I then enlisted in the army as a} 
soldier for three years. I studiously endeavored } 
to understand my duty in my relation, and 
thought I was :a proficient—at least, as much so 
as other soldiers. One day, immediately after 
Washington’s arrival at Brooklyn, I was detached 
by the officer of the day, among the guard. It 
so happened that I was placed as a sentinel 
before the General’s quarters at 90’clock. About 
10 o’clock the General’s carriage drove up, 
which I knew as a soldier, but not as a sentinel. 
I hailed the driver— 

“‘Who comes there?” 

He answered, ‘General Washington.” 

“Who is General Washington?’ 

He replied, ‘The commander of the American 
army.” 

“I don’t know him; advance and give the 
countersign.”’ 

The driver put his head within the carriage, 
’ and then came and gaye me the countersign. 

«The countersign is right,” I replied; ‘«General 
Washington can now pass.” 

The next morning the officer of the guard came } 
tome and said, ‘‘General Washington has com- 
manded me to notify you to appear at his quar- 
ters precisely at 9 o'clock.” 

«What does he want of me?”’ 

* «J don’t know,” replied the officer. 

In obedience to this order, I went to his quar- 
ters at the time appointed; but my mind was 
greatly harassed to know whether I had dis- 
charged my duty aright the night previous. I 
gave the alarm at the door, and a servant 
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‘Inform General Washington,” said I, “that 
the person whom he ordered to his quarters at 9 
_ o'clock, is now at the door.” 

' ‘The servant made the report, and immediately } 


iP 


bade me come in, and conducted me to the Gene- 
ral’s room. When I entered he addressed me:— 

‘Are you the sentinel who stood at my door at 
9 o’clock last night?” 

‘Yes, sir, and I endeavored to do my duty.” 

“I wish all the army understood it as well as 

ou do,’’ said the General. This relieved the 
burden on my mind. 

The General then continued, ‘‘Can you keep a 
secret?”” 

“I can try.” 

‘‘Are you willing to have your name struck 
from the roll of the army, and engage in a secret 
service at the hazard of your life, for which I 
romise you forty dollars a month?”’ 

“I am willing to serve my country in any way 
you may think best.” 

‘‘Call here precisely at seven o’clock this even- 
ing, and I will give you further instruction.” 

I then retired, and precisely at seven o’clock I 
returned. ‘The General presented me with a 
sealed letter without any superscription. He 
asked me if I had ever been on Roxbury Heights. 
I told him I had, and at his request I described 
the level ground on the top. He gave me the 
countersign, lest I should not be able to return 
before the sentinels received it; directed me to 
converse with no one on the way, and if I should 
observe any person who appeared to notice me 
particularly, not to go on the Height, until out of 
his sight. And when I had ascended to the 
Height, I must look round carefully, and if I dis- 
covered any person, I must keep at a distance 
from him, and suffer no one to takeme. If every 
thing appeared quiet, I must go to the west side 
of the plain, where I should see a flat rock which 
I could raise by one hand, and a round stone 
about four feet from it; I must take the round 
stone and place it under the edge of the flat rock, 
which would raise it high enough to put my hand 
under it. 

«You must then feel under the rock,”’ said the 
General, till you find a second hollow; if there is 
a letter in it, bring it to me, and put this in the 
same place.” 

Having received my instructions, I made my 
way for the Height, and nothing occurred worthy 
of note, except that I found the rock and the 
stone described, and in the hollow a letter, seal- 
ed, without any superscription. I then adjusted 
the rock and placed the stone asI found it. I 
returned to the General’s quarters, and delivered 
the letter I found under the rock. He then said: 

«You may retire, and appear at seven o’clock 
to-morrow evening.” 

This I did for some time, carrying and bring- 
ing letters, without being annoyed in any respect. 
At length I observed a person at some distance, 
travelling the same way I was going, and he 
eyed me with more attention than was pleasing 
to me. I took rather a circuitous route, and 
when I came on the Height, I was confident I 
saw two persons, if not more, descend the hill on 
the opposite side, among the savins. I went 
even to make the discovery, but could see no one. 
This I told the General on my return. 

He reprimanded me for my presumption. He 
said— 
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— 


“They might have sprung on you, and taken 


ou. Never do the like again.” 

When I returned the next evening, he gave me} 
stricter charge than before. There was nothing} 
occurred until I ascended the Height; I then; 
plainly saw three persons dodge behind the} 
savins. I hesitated what to do. I placed my 
head to the ground to obtain a clearer view of the ; 
opposite side. In an instant, three men rushed} 
from behind the savins on the other side in full} 
run to take me. I rose and ran with all my} 
speed. No Grecian in their celebrated games} 
exerted himself more than I did. I found one of 
the three was a near match for me. 

When I came to the sentinel, he was not more 
than six rods from me. I gave the countersign } 
without much ceremony. ‘The sentinel then) 
hailed my pursuer, who turned upon his heels} 
and fled. I went to the General’s quarters, and } 
on presenting this letter, I said— 

‘‘Here is the letter you gave me, 
related the above story to him. 

He told me I might retire, and need not call} 
on him again till he should give me notice. He 
strictly charged me when in company or in camp 
to make myself a stranger to the movements of 
friends or foes; not to enter into any dispute about } 
the war or the army, but always to be an} 
inquirer. 

In about a week the General sent for me, and 
I repaired to his quarters at the usual hour. He 
inquired if I was ever down on what was then 
called Cambridge Neck. I told him I had been 
there twice. He then handed me a letter as} 
usual, and said— 

“Go to the lower house and enter the front 
door, and when you enter the room, if there be 
more than one person present, sit down and make 
yourself a stranger; when all have gone out of the 
room but one, then get up and walk across the 
room repeatedly; after you have passed and re- 
passed, he will take a letter out of his pocket and 
present it to you, and as he is doing this: you 
must take this letter out of your pocket and pre- 
sent it to him. I charge you not to speak a 
word to him on the peril of your life. It is 
important you observe this.” 

I went to the house, and on entering the room, 
I found but one man in it, and he was at the 
corner of the room. He rose at my entering. I 
immediately commenced my travel across the 
room, and eyeing him attentively. The third time 
I passed he put his hand into his pocket, took 
out'a letter, and extended it towards me, and I 
took out my letter, and extended it towards him. 
With his other he took hold of my letter, and I } 
did the same with his. I then retired with a} 
bow, and returned to the General. We two could | 
well recognise each other, though we were not | 
allowed to speak. This mode of communication } 
continued for some time. 

One evening, as this man was presenting his } 
letter, he whispered to me— 

“Tell General Washington the British are! 
coming out on the Neck to-morrow morning, at } 
two o’clock.”’ 

When I delivered the letter to General Wash- : 
ington, I addressed him thus— J 





” and then 








) erbocker of the current month. 


“General, the person who delivered this letter 
to me, whispered, and said: 

‘««Tell General Washington the British are 
coming out on the Neck to-morrow morning, at 
two o’clock.’” 

The General started, and inquired— 

‘Was it the same person you received letters 
from before?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

He then broke the letter, and read it; after 
which, he asked— 

“Did you speak to him?” 

“No, sir.” 

Then saying, “Stop here until I return,” he 
took his hat and cane, and locked the door after 
him. He was gone nearly an hour and a half. 

When he returned, he said— 

“T do not know that I shall need your services 
any more; phir will continue about the encamp- 
ment, and I will allow you the same pay you 
now have.” . 

Having nothing to do, I had the cursity to 
ramble about the army and vicinity to find the 
man who whispered to me, but I never saw him. 
Whether that whisper was fatal to him, I know 
not. The injunction to me was tantamount to it 
in case of disobedience. I continued with the 
army till they left Cambridge, when I was 
discharged. 


INCIDENTS AND ANECDOTES. 


A Docror’s ExpertEnce.—Probably most phy- 
sicians, in the course of their practice, could re- 
late some such experience as that given in the 
autobiography of a country doctor, in the Knick- 
It has been well 
said that when men are sick, they want to be 
cured, cost what it may; but when they are on 
their feet, and at their business again, they do 
not want to pay, especially if the bill be a little 
one. . In the autobiography referred to, the poor 
doctor is called from his bed on a stormy night 
with the startling summons— 

«<Doctor—want you to comeright straight away 
off to Bank’s. His child’s dead.” 

«Then why do you come?” 

‘“He’s p'isoned. They gin him laud’num for 
paregoricky.”’ 

‘‘How much have they given him?” 





“Do’no. A great deal. Think he won’t get * f 


over it.’ 

The doctor pushes off through the storm, meets 
with divers mishaps by the way, and at length 
arrives at the house of his poisoned patient. He 
finds all closed—nor a light to be seen. 

He knocked at the door, but no answer. He 
knocked furiously, and at last a night-cap appear- 
ed from the chamber window, and a woman's 
voice squeaked out —‘Who’s there?” 

“The doctor, to be sure; you sent for him. 
What the dogs is the matter?” 

“Qh, it’s no matter, doctor. Ephraim is better. 
We got a littleskeeredkindo’. Gin him laud’num, 
and he slept kind 0’ sound, but he’s woke up 
now.” 

‘‘How much laudanum did he swallow?” 

“Only two drops. "Taint hurt him none. Won- 
derful bad storm to-night.” 





vith the ovation bestowed on him by refined la- 
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The doctor turns away, buttoning up his over- } 
coat under his throat, and tries to whistle away } 
mortification and anger, when the voice calls— 3 

“Doctor, doctor!” } 

«What do you want?” 

«You won’t charge nothin’ for this visit, will } 
you?” 

A Juvenite Critic anp Macrrapy.—Among 
the many anecdotes of the tragedian, W. C. Ma- 
cready, that have been told, says the Picayune, 
the following, which has the merit of being per- 
fectly authentic, is among those worthy of re- 
cording:— 

In the same hotel where Macready resided 
during his first engagement in this city, lived a 
gentleman who enjoyed the tragedian’s friend- 
ship and intimacy. Mr. S——had with hima 
son, about four years of age, a bright intelligent 
boy, who became an especial favorite of Mr. Ma- 
cread 











The great actor, frequently, after delighting 
a large auditory with his sublime conceptions of 
Shakspeare or bitin would, with a simple plea- 
sure that did him honor, take the little Thadd 
on his knee, and in friendly prattle pass a-half 
hour away. Thaddy, in one of these confidential 
moments, expressed a longing desire to go to the 
theatre and see his elderly friend act. 

“Very well,” said the tragedian, “I'll ask your 
father to let you go to-morrow night.” 

Accordingly the request was duly made and 
granted, and on the night appointed the father 
and son.madea portion of one of the most brilliant 
assemblages that ever gathered within the walls of 
the St. Charles. 

The play was King Lear. Macready never 
acted more beautifully. The frenzy and pathos 
of the choleric King were faithfully delineated; 
and in the great storm scene, where Lear is ex- 
posed to the fury of the tempest, with the light- 
ning playing around his aged head, the frenzied 
gestures and sublime pathos of the great actor 
drew down thunders from the front of the house, 
which drowned the noise of the mimic tempest on 
the stage most effectually. Macready left the 
theatre with applause ringing in his ears. 

We have all our little weaknesses, and the 
great actor could not feel entirely satisfied even 


dies and gray-headed critics. He wanted a tit- 
bit of admiration, a bonne bouche, from little 
Thaddy. Soon the following day, he took the 
first opportunity in his conversation with his 
young friend to elicit his childish opinion of his 
acting. 

“Q, it was beautiful, Mr. Cready,” said the 








boy. 

You were pleased with the play, then, Thad- 
dy?” said the gratified tragedian. 

«Yes, indeed, Mr. Cready,” answered Thaddy. 

“Now, what do you think I was doing when I 
was in the rain, and when it was thundering and } 
lightning so much?” 

«(Q,I felt so sorry for you,”’ said Thaddy. «You 
did that very well, though, Mr. Cready.” 

«Ah! when I was throwing my arms about; 
you know what I did that for?” 


; 


> 
) 


“OQ, yes, indeed; and I wanted to help you so 
much!” 

Macready was very much affected and gratified 
with this childish sympathy. 

‘Well, come, now, give me your opinion. What 
was I about? What did you want to assist me 
me in doing? What was I doing out in that 
storm?” 

“O, know, very well,” replied Thaddy, warm- 
ing up at the remembrance of the previous night’s 

rformance,—‘* You were catching lightning- 


hae? - 


SmuGGLine A Passencer.—A funny affair oc- 
curred on one of our New England railroads, a 
few days since. A passenger was superintending 
the operation of transferring his baggage from a 
porter’s cart to the baggage car, and when the 
baggage-master placed a long black box upon 
one end in the car, he was startled by a voice 
crying out— 

“‘Don’t—don’t stand me on my head!” 

The baggage-master, who, by the way, was 
about as thick-headed as many of the officers of 
the Old Colony road, stared in round-eyed wonder. 
The occupant of the box repeated, with some im- 
patience:— 

“I’m on my head, I tell you! 

uick!” 

The frightened baggage-master, with consi- 
derable trepidation, placed the box in a horizontal 
position, when the voice cried out:— 

“That won’t do! You've put meon my face. 
go” 

The manipulator of trunks and carpet-bags re- 
versed the position of the troublesome box, when 
a sort of grunt of satisfaction issued from within, 
and wiping the perspiration from his brow, he 
addressed the owner of the baggage, a comical- 
looking little man, with large eyes and iron grey 
hair, who was just walking rapidly towards the 
passenger cars, with— 

“I say! look here! You must pay fare for this 
young gentleman in the box.” 

“QO, no,” was the reply; “I’ve carried him 
more than fifty thousand miles upon railroads, 
and never paid his fare yet.” 

“Can’t help it. You can’t smuggle nobody 
over this, ere road; and if you don’t fork over I'll 
set him out on the platform, and leave him 
standin’ on his head; you kin depend on that, old 
feller.” 

The incensed official was about suiting the 
action to the word, when the conductor of the 
train approached the disputants, and he recog- 
nized in the proprietor of the box no less a per- 
sonage than the renowned Signor Blitz, the ven- 
triloquist and wizard. The conductor had wit- 
nessed the Signor’s performances in Boston more 
than once, and when he understood that the only 
occupant of the said box was the automaton boy 
“Bobby,” who figures in the ventriloquial scenes 
during the entertainments of the Wizard, he 
readily allowed him to pass as a ‘‘dead-head.”’ 

After the train had gone, the perplexed baggage- 
master found in one of his vest pockets @ quarter, 
which he declares must have been placed there by 
magic.— Boston Herald. 


Turn me over 
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ReMARKABLE Memory.—John Franklin was a 
native of Canaan, Litchfield county, Connecticut. 
An instance of his remarkable memory, when a 
lad of seventeen, will show that he was no ordi- 
dary = Having accompanied the family to the 
place of worship, the meeting-house being only 
enclosed, but neither ceiled nor plastered, the 
beams and rafters were all exposed to view. John 
saw that his austere father sat through the sermon 
with great uneasiness, but could not divine the 
cause. On returning home, ‘‘John,” said his 
father, ‘‘it is my duty to give you a severe thrash- 
ing, (common in old times,) and you shall have 
it presently, so prepare yourself.” 

“But you won’t whip me, father, without 
telling me what for.” 

“No, certainly—your conduct at meeting, sir, 
is the cause. Instead of attending to the sermon, 
you were all the time gaping about, as if you 
were counting the beams and rafters of the meet- 
ing-house.”’ 

“Well, father, can you repeat the sermon?” 

“Sermon! no. I had as much as I could do to 
watch your inattention.” 

“Tf I'll tell you all the minister said, you won’t 
whip me?” 

“No, John, no; but that is impossible.” 

Young Franklin immediately named the text, 
and taking up the discourse, went through every 
head of it with surprising accuracy. 

“Upon my word,” said the delighted parent, 
“I should not have thought it.’’ 

“And now, father,” said John, “I can tell you 
exactly how many beams and rafters there are in 
the meeting-house.”—Miner’s History of Wy- 
oming. 

Focus.—A little girl, says the Knickerbocker, 
had seen her brother playing with his burning- 
glass, and had heard him talk about the ‘‘focus.”’ 
Not knowing what the word ‘‘focus’’ meant, she 
consulted the dictionary, and found that the focus | 
was “‘the place where the be meet.” At dinner, 
when the family were assembled, she announced, 
‘cas grand as could be,” that she knew the mean- 
ing of one hard word. Her.father asked her what 
it was; she said it was the word ‘‘focus.” 

“Well,” said he, ““Mary, what does it mean?” 

““Why,”’’ she replied, “it means a place where 
they raise calves.” 

This, of course, raised a great laugh; but she 
stuck to her point, and produced her dictionary 
to prove that she was right. 

“There,” said she triumphantly: ‘Focus, a 
place where the rays meet. Calves are meat, and 
if they raise meat, they raise calves, and so I am } 
right, ain’t I father?” 








Waar A Waa.e Dozs.—The noise of a whale } 
spouting can be heard at least a mile. He 
throws the water from twenty to thirty-five feet | 
high. After giving one blow, which the whale; 


a blast with his water-trumpet, and down he 
went. Ihadagood opportunity of seeing him, 
and got a fair view of the breathing pipe. It 
was around hole in the top of his head, with a 
slight rim round it, and apparently about two 
inches and a-halfin diameter. This one, as near 
as I could judge, was from sixty to seventy feet in 
length. The top of his head and “‘shoulders’’ was 
broad and flat, and near or quite twelve feet 
across. His back instead of appearing round 
was nearly level, and showed room enough for a 
quartette of Highlanders to have danced a reel 
thereon. "T'would have been rather a slippery 
floor, though, and I think a dancer would have 
wanted nails in his shoes.—Boston Post. 


—_—_—— 


A Goon Litrtz Grrt.—A very little girl, who 
often read the Bible, gave proof that she under- 
stood her obligations to obey its precepts. One 
day she came to her mother, much pleased, to 
show her some fruit which had been given her. 
The mother said the friend was very kind, and 
had given her a great many. ‘Yes,” said the 
child, ‘‘very indeed; and she gave me more than 
that, but I have given some away.” The mother 
inquired to whom she had given them; she an- 
swered, “I gave them to a girl who pushes me off 
the path, and makes faces at me.’’ On being 
asked why she gave them to her, she replied, 
‘‘Because I thought it would make her know that 
I wish to be kind to her, and she will not, per- 
haps, be rude and unkind to me again.” How 
admirably did she then obey the command to 
overcome evil with good! 

A tear stood in the eye of little Charles, and he 
promised his mother to try and do so too. Will 
my little readers, under similar circumstances, 
‘go and do likewise?”’ 

ANEcDOTE.—The late Gen. D. of S——m, was 
once on the sea in command of a fine ship. It 
was at the time when the French captured Ameri- 
can vessels. On morning he found himself in the 
midst of a French fleet. A few guns were fired 
at him, but he put about his vessel, and by inge- 
nious management escaped capture. There was 
a Yankee on board the ship, who was making his 
first voyage as ‘“‘a raw-hand.” During the scene 
above described, the Yankee was particular active, 
and zealous at his duty. After the escape, he 
was seen sitting disconsolate on a hen-coop, and 
apparently much dejected. The Captain called 
him, and inquired why he seemed so melancholy 
when all hands were rejoicing. ‘Why, Squire,” 
answered the Yankee, ‘‘it seems to me most on- 
common hard that we couldn’t have cotched one 
out of so many on ’em.” 


We met a friend of ours, says an exchange, the 


other morning in the street, just from the moun- 


tains, where he was born and raised, who ob- 
served to us that he was fifty years old the Satur- 


does when he is clear on the surface of the water,;day preceding, and had never taken a dose of 


he instantly goes under. 


He usually rises in } medicine in his life! 


This induced us to ask him 


from one to two minutes, but sometimes he is} if he had escaped the lawyers as well as the doc- 
under five minutes. Once as I sat upon the bow-} tors; whereupon he replied that he had never had 
sprit, watching two or three who were playing} law-suit of any kind, sued or been sued in court 
about, one passed within a few yards of me, blew} or before a magistrate. 
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THE FIRST VOYAGE UP THE 
HUDSON. 


[From the new History of New York, by W. H. 
Carpenter and T. S. Arthur, just published by 
Lippincott, Grambo & Co., we take a chapter 
descriptive of Hudson’s first voyage up the river 
that bears his name. | 

About the same time that Champlain was on 
his first expedition against the Iroquois, Henry 
Hudson, an English mariner in the employ of the 
Dutch East India Company, was penetrating the 
Arctic regions in the vain search for a northern 

to India. With a small yacht, or fly- 

at, called the Crescent, manned by a mixed 
erew of Englishmen and Hollanders, he attempted 
to reach Nova Zembla; but being impeded . by 
masses of ice, he changed the course of his vessel 
to the south-west, ran down the coast of Acadia, 
and on the 17th of July, 1609, anchored off the} 








? 
however, was returning, its small crew was sud- 


denly assaulted by a number of Indians in two 
large canoes, and John Colman, one of Hudson’s 
veteran seaman, shot with an arrow in the neck. 
Two others were also wounded, but not mortally. 
This sad accident is supposed to have arisen from 
the Indians having been suddenly surprised at 
the appearance of strange men within their 
waters, and not from any preconcert on their part; 
for as soon as they had discharged their arrows, 
they fled with great speed. ‘Two days afterward 
the traffic with the natives was resumed. But 
Hudson, a strict, stern, cautious man, was no 
longer willing to hazard the safety of his vessel 
and crew among a people of whose pacific in- 
tentions he began to entertain serious doubts. 
Weighing anchor, and passing through the Nar- 
rows on the 11th of September, he entered New 
York Bay, *‘an excellent harbor for all winds,” 
where he remained until the next afternoon. 


Bay of Penobscot. Finding a good harbor near; Having determined to avoid all intercourse, as 
by, he entered it the following day, and remained } far as it was possible, with the savages who re- 

e a week, preparing a new foremast and } sided on the island of Manhattan, he sailed up 
mending the tattered sails. While he was thus} the great North River two leagues, and, on the 
engaged, a large concourse of natives arrived in} 13th, proceeded with a light wind and flood-tide 
two French shallops and in canoes, and proposed} as far as Phillipsburg. Here he anchored for 
to traffic furs for such European commodities as} the night. The following day he continued his 
he might have on board. Something or other} voyage, having on his left the Palisade rocks, 





soon occurring to elicit suspicion of their inten- 
tions, Hudson ordered a strict watch to be kept. 
The day before he left the harbor, having refitted 
his yacht, he sent out a boat with six men to 
capture one of the shallops, while twelve men, 
armed with muskets and light field-pieces, went 
ashore in a second boat, and driving the savages } 
from their huts, plundered them of all the 
valuables they contained. 

Leaving at once the immediate scene of this 
outrage, Hudson glided out to the mouth of the} 
harbor, from whence he set sail on the following} 
day. Running down the coast, he rounded the} 
promontory of Uape Cod, and, steering a southerly 
direction, reached the Capes of Virginia on the 
18th of August. Being driven out to sea for 
eight days by a succession of severe gales, he did 
not land and visit the colony of his countrymen, 
which he knew to have been settled on the James 
River two years before; but turning northward, 
discovered the Delaware Bay, examined its cur- 
rents, soundings, and the aspect of the land; and 
then, without going on shore, continued his course 
northwardly until the 2d of September, when he 
came in sight of the highlands of Neversink, and 
entering the next day the southern waters of New } 
York, anchored during the same afternoon within 
the harbor of Sandy Hook. 

He ‘was immediately visited by the natives, 
some of whom were clad loosely in pliant deer- 
skins, while others were dressed in furs,and wore 
mantles of feathers. They brought on board 
small supplies of maize and green tobacco, which 
they exchanged for trifles. 

While remaining at anchor in this harbor, he 
sent a boat with tive men to sound through the 
Narrows, and examine the nature of the country 
beyond. They found a fertile soil, covered with 
luxuriant grass and goodly trees, and adorned 














with such a profusion of wild flowers that the air 
‘was filled with their fragrance. As the boat, 


presenting through a distance of thirty miles, un- 
broken save by the valley of the Nyack, a lofty 
perpendicular front, varying in altitude from three 
to seven hundred feet; while on his right he be- 
held the river bounded by a low undulating bor- 
der, fringed with noble trees, whose foliage was 
just beginning to be tinted with the rich colors 
of autumn. Sailing onward, he saw the river 
gradually expand into a bay, contract again, and 
again expand, until in the distance before him it 
appeared to be abruptly shut in by a barrier of 
mountains. The bold heart of the mariner sank 
within him as he saw what seemed to him the 
termination of his voyage. At length he dis- 
covered a deep, narrow, winding river, up which 
he sailed until he came to West Point, where he 
dropped anchor, and waited until daylight for the 
furthér prosecution of his discovery. AS soon as 
the mist of the morning had cleared away, he 
continued his voyage fifty miles further up the 
river, where, in full view of the Catskill Moun- 
tains, he remained until the following evening, 
trafficking with the natives, ‘‘very loving people,” 
who spoke the language of the Mohawks. Going 
with them on shore in one of their canoes, he was 
conducted to a house made of the bark of trees, 
exceedingly smooth, and well finished both within 
and without. Near the house he saw a quantity 
of corn and beans drying in the sun, sufficient to 
have freighted three ships. The Indians received 
their visitors with great hospitality, spread mats 
for them to seat themselves upon, and brought 
them some food in wooden bowls painted red, 
while two men were despatched in search of game, 
who speedily returned with a brace of wild 
pigeons. A fat dog was also killed, and skinned 
with shells taken from the water. These prepa- 
rations were made in expectation of Hudson and 
his companions remaining during the night; but 
they determined to return on board their ship. 
Apprehensive that they had been influenced to 
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this course through fear of their bows and arrows, no apprehension that the Great Spirit would in- 
the noble-hearted savages immediately brokethem {jure them. They worshipped him. The chiefs 
into pieces, and threw them into the fire. But; now assembled at York Island, and consulted in 
the prudence of Hudson was proof against even ; what manner they should receive their Manitto. 
this act of friendliness, and he persisted in taking ; Meat was prepared for a sacrifice. The women 
his leave. Soon after, he proceeded up the river | were directed to prepare the best of victuals. 
two leagues, when meeting with shoal water, he Idols or images were examined and put in order. 
anchored off the flats opposite to which the city ; A grand dance they thought would be pleasing, 
of Hudson now stands. Continuing on his course ; and, in addition to the sacrifice, might appease 
by short stretches, during the three following ; him if angry. 

days, he reached, on the 19th of September, the; ‘The conjurors were also set to work to deter- 
vicinity of Albany, where he remained with his mine what this phenomenon portended, and what 
yacht, trafficking with the natives for provisions | the result would be. To these, men, women, and 
and furs, while the mate with four men ascended }children looked up for advice and protection. 
the river in a boat, and sounded the depth of the Utterly at a loss what to do, and distracted alter- 
channel as far up as the junction of the Mohawk | nately by hope and fear, in their confusion a grand 
with the Hudson, or opposite the present town {dance commenced. Meantime fresh runners ar- 


of Lansingburgh. } 
Hudson arrived at Schenectadea, now called 





rived, declaring it to be a great house of various 
colors, and full of living creatures. It now ap- 


Albany, about noon. The natives immediately } peared certain thatit was their Manitto, probably 
came flocking on board, bringing with them {bringing some new kind of game. Others, ar- 
grapes and pumpkins, together with otter and ‘riving, declared it positively to be full of people 
beaver skins, which they exchanged for hatchets, { of ditterent color and dress from theirs, and that 
beads, knives, and other trifles. ‘one in particular appeared clothed altogether in 
Desirous of testing if any of the chiefs were ‘red. This then must be the Manitto. They 
disposed to be treacherous, Hudson resorted to} were lost in admiration, and could not imagine 
the singular expedient of plying them freely with | what the vessel was, whence it came, or what all 
wine and strong liquors. Under the influence of | this portended. 
these strange potations, they all grew exceeding-; ‘‘They are now hailed from the vessel in & 
ly merry, and one of them became intoxicated. |language they could not understand. They an- 
On beholding him stagger and fall, the natives be- | swer by a shout, or yell, in their way. The large 
came dumb from utter astonishment. They all ;canoe stops. A smaller canoe comes on shore 


§ 


} 


hurried ashore in their canoes, and did not again 
return to the ship until noon of the next day, 
when, finding their chief perfectly restored, they 
were highly gratified. Renewing their visit in 
the afternoon, they brought with them presents 
of tobacco and beads, and sending for a platter 


with the red man in it; some stay by his canoe to 
guard it. The chiefs and wise men form a circle, 
into which the red man and two attendants ap- 
proach. He salutes them witha friendly counte- 
nance, and they return the salute after their man- 
ner. They are amazed at their color and dress, 


of venison, caused Hudson to eat with them. } particularly with him, who, glittering in red, 


When he had done so, they all departed except 
the old chief, who still remained on board, in the 
hope of attaining another draught of that attrac- 
tive but poisonous fire-water, the knowledge of 
which was thus first introduced to the Indians of 
New York. : 

The tradition of this scene of intoxication, on 


{wore something—perhaps lace and buttons— 


‘they could not comprehend. He must be the 
Great Manitto, they thought; but why should he 
have a white skin? 

“A large, elegant bottle is brought by one of 
the supposed Manitto’s servants, from which a 
liquid is poured into a small cup or glass, and 





the arrival of the first ship, exists among the Iro- | handed to the Manitto. He drinks, has the glass 
quois Indians until this day. One relation trans- | refilled, and handed to the chief near him. He 
fers the locality from Albany to New York, and | takes it, smells it, and passes it to the next, who 
is as follows: ‘‘A long time ago, before men with | does the same. The glass in this manner is passed 
white skins had ever been seen, some Indians {round the circle, and is about to be returned to 
fishing at a place where the sea widens, espied | the red clothed man, when one of them, a great 
something at a distance moving upon the water. | warrior, harangues them on the impropriety of 





They hurried ashore, collected their neighbors, ; 


returning the cup unemptied. ‘It was handed 


who together returned and viewed intensely this | to them,’ he said, ‘to drink out of ashe had. To 


astonishing phenomenon. 
fled all conjecture. Some supposed it a large 
fish, or animal; others, that it was a very big 
house floating on the sea. Perceiving it moving 
toward land, the spectators concluded it would be 
proper to send runners in different directions to 
carry the news to their scattered chiefs, that they 
might send off for the immediate attendance of 
their warriors. These arriving in numbers to 
behold the sight, and perceiving that it was ac- 
tually moving toward them, they conjectured that 
it must be a remarkably large house, in which 
the Manitto, or Great Spirit; was coming to visit 
them. They were much afraid, and yet under 
Vor. I.—No. 7. i) 





What it could be, baf- { 
i might 


follow his example would please him; to reject it, 
rovoke his wrath; and, if no one else 
would, he would drink it himself, let what would 
follow; for it was better for one even to die, than 
that a whole nation should be destroyed.’ 

“He then took the glass, smelled at it, again 
addressed them, bidding them adieu, and drank 
its contents. All eyes were now fixed upon him. 
He soon began to stagger. The women cried, 
supposing him in fits. He rolled on the ground. 
They bemoaned his fate; they thought him dying. 
He fell asleep. They at first thought he had ex- 
pired, but soon perceived he still breathed. He 
awoke, jumped up, and declared he never felt 
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more happy. He asked for more; and the whole 
assembly imitating him, became intoxicated. 
‘While this intoxication lasted, the whites con- 
fined themselves to their vessel; but when it 
ceased, the man with red clothes returned, and 
distributed beads, axes, hoes, and stockings. 
They soon became familiar, and conversed by 
signs. The whites made them understand that 
they would now return home, but the next year 
they would visit them again with presents, and 
stay with them a while; but that as they could 
not live without eating, they should then want a 
little land to sow seeds, in order to raise herbs to 
put in their broth. 
™ “Accordingly, a vessel returned the season fol- 
lowing, when they were much rejoiced to see 
each other; but the whites laughed when they 
saw the axes and the hoes hanging as ornaments 
to their breasts, and the stockings used as to- 
bacco pouches. The whites now put handles in 
the axes, and cut down trees before their eyes, and 
dug the ground, and showed them the use of the 
stockings. Here, they say, a general laugh en- 
sued, to think they had remained ignorant of the 
use of these things, and had borne so long such 
heavy metal suspended rounded their necks. Fa- 
miliarity daily increasing between them and the 
whites, the latter now proposed to stay with them, 
asking them only for so much land as the hide of 
a bullock, spread before them, could cover or en- 
compass. They granted the request. 

«The whites then took a knife, and beginning 
at one place on this hide, cut it into a rope not 
thicker than the finger of a little child. They 
then took the rope, drew it gently along in a cir- 
cular form, and took in a large piece of ground. 
The Indians were surprised at their superior wit, 
but did not contend with them for a little ground, 


as they had enough. They lived contentedly } 


together for a long time, but the new-comers from 
time to time asked for more land, which was 
readily obtained. And thus they gradually pro- 
ceeded up the Mahicannittuck, or Hudson River, 
until they began to believe they would want 
all their country, which proved eventually the 
case.” 

Such is the interesting tradition of the Iro- 
quis, of their earliest interviews with the whites, 
and the incidents which rendered those meetings 
memorable. 

After having passed several days in friendly 
intercourse and profitable trade with the natives, 
Hudson, finding he could proceed no higher up 
the river in his vessel, set out on his return. His 
ship again grounding opposite the spot where the 


‘with him. Two of the latter were young girls, 

some sixteen or seventeen years of age, who be- 
) haved themselves ‘very modestly.” Dropping 
} down the river on the 27th, he anchored on the 
} 29th in the vicinity of Newburgh, of which he 
} took particular notice, as a ‘‘pleasant place to 
build a town in.’ Here he remained bartering 
with the natives, until the afternoon of October 
lst, when he sailed with a fair wind through the 
| Highlands, and after descending the river seven 
} leagues, the wind failing, he anchored at the 
mouth of Haverstraw Bay. 

The Indians of the Highlands, whose chief vil- 
lage was in the vicinity of Anthony’s Nose—a 
name which has been given to an elevated peak 
on the east side of the North or Hudson River— 
soon came crowding on board in great numbers. 
One of them, dissatisfied with the trifles he had 
received in payment for his furs, and desirous of 
displaying to his friends something of a different 
character, !urked in his canoe about the stern 
of the ship, for the purpose of carrying off some 
article or other from this wonderful floating 
structure. 

Watching his opportunity, he clambered up the 
rudder, and entering the cabin window, stole a 
pillow and a few articles of wearing apparel. For 
this act, so venial in a poor ignorant savage, he 
was immediately shot down by the brutal mate. 
His companions, panic-stricken, took to flight. 
In an effort to recover the articles, another In- 
dian had one of his hands cut off, and was 
drowned. 

Leaving the scene of this disaster, Hudson con- 
tinued on his way, stopped for the night off the 
mouth of Croton River, sailed again at daybreak, 
; and descending the river twenty-one miles, came 
} to af anchor near the upper end of the island of 
Manhattan. 

Previous to exploring the great river which now 
bears his name, Hudson, perhaps in retaliation for 
the death of Colman, had made prisoners of two 
Manhattan Indians, designing to hold them either 
} as hostages for the future pacific behavior of their 
) tribe, or with a view of carrying them to Europe. 

Opposite West Point, as he went up the river, 
these prisoners had escaped, and making their 
way back with all speed to their friends, collected 
a large party of armed warriors, who lay in wait 
for the return of the vessel in the neighborhood of 
) the inlet of Harlem River. 
} Near to this inlet the ship was now hove to. 
} One of the savages who had escaped, accompanied 
) by many others, came out in two canoes; but not 
} being suffered to approach the vessel, they fell 








city of Hudson now stands, and also suffering de-} back near the stern, and discharged a volley of 


tention for some days by reason of adverse winds, 
he went ashore and explored the western bank 
of the river, where he found a rich soil, covered 
with goodly oak, walnut, chestnut, and cedar- 
trees, with abundance of slate for houses, ‘‘and 
other good stones.”’ 
On the 26th, he was visited by two canoes, in 
- oneof which came the old chief who had been 
intoxicated at Albany. He had descended the 
river thirty miles to testify his love, bringing with 
him another old man bearing strings of beads as 
a present. Hudson caused them, and the four 
women by whom they were accompanied, to dine 


}arrows at thecrew. A fire was immediately re- 
turned from the vessel, by which two or three of 
} the savages were killed. Finding the numbers on 
shore increasing, the ship was at once got under 

way. As it moved along, the main body of In- 

dians ran to the point upon which Fort Wash- 

ington was subsequently erected, and continued 
the assault by another volley of arrows. The dis- 
}charge from a cannon killing two of them, the 
rest fled into the woods; but a dozen of the bold- 
est speedily returned, and entering a canoe, ad- 
vanced resolutely against the ship. The cannon 
was fired a second time, and the ball, passing en- 
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tirely through the canoe, killed one of the war- 
riors. A fire from the deck about the same time, 
killing several others, the fight terminated, with 
the loss of nine Indians. Hudson, soon after, 
descended to the mouth of the river, and on the 
4th of October put to sea, shaping his course 
south-east by east. 





WAS HE BENEVOLENT? 


BY A LADY OF BALTIMORE. 


‘«‘James,’’ said Mrs. Somerville to her husband, 
as he arose from the tea-table, ‘let me have 
five dollars to-night before you go out.”’ 

‘‘What do you want with five dollars to-night 
particularly, Mary?” 

“I want it for Miss Marten.” ? 

‘For Miss Marten!”’ he repeated with astonish- 
ment; ‘“‘why she has not given Ellen over three 
lessons—surely she does not demand her pay al- 
ready?” 

“She does not demand it, neither did she ask 
for it; but as I found out that the family was in 
trouble, I told her to call this evening,.and I 
would let her have some.” 

“It must bea grievous amount of trouble in- 
deed, if five dollars will relieve it,’’ said Mr. 
Somerville. 

“The facts are these, James: when shecame to 
give Ellen her lesson this morning, I knew by her 
looks that something ailed her. 1t was some time 
before I could get it out of her, but at last she 
told me that her mother owed twenty-five dollars 
house-rent, and the landlord had threatened, if it 
were not paid before twelve to-morrow, to turn 
them out of the house. I had but twenty dollars 
by me, or I would have given it to her at once. 
She has a good deal coming in, in the course of a 
month, but she did not like to ask for it before it 
was due.” 

‘‘You will have enough to do, Mary, if you un- 
dertake to relieve every case of distress you hear 
of. However, you know I never pay beforehand, 
and no one can say I ever kept them waiting a 
day for their money.” 

“Lend it to me then,” said Mrs. Somerville. 

“T have nothing less than ten with me; but 
don’t bother me any more about it, for I have a 
meeting to attend, and it is time I was there now.” 

A less importunate spirit than Mrs. Somerville 
would have said no more; but her sympathies were 
aroused in behalf of the young girl, who was so 
nobly striving to support a widowed and invalid 
mother, and she was not disposed to give up as 
long as there was any chance of success. 

“Give me ten then,” said she, ‘‘and I'll give 
you five.” 

‘Here then,” answered her husband, throwing 
a ten-dollar gold piece on the table, as he spoke, 
and taking in return a five-dollar bank bill— 
“you women are determined to have your own 
way, So you might as well have it first as last; 
but if you lose that, blame no one but yourself. 
I suppose now I can go to my meeting.” 

The meeting about which Mr. Somerville seem- 
ed so anxious, was a ward meeting for the relief 
of the poor. On such occasions he was always 
known as a benevolent man. Soon after the or- 




















{he waited some five or ten minutes aft 





ganization of the meeting, he was called on to 
make a speech. Most eloquently did he portray 
the suffering condition of the poor during the in- 
clement season of the year; and then, with in- 
creasing fervor, showed that it was not only the 
duty, but a blessed privilege of those who were 
blessed with an abundance of this. world’s goods, 
to minister to their wants and necessities. Long 
and ably did he speak,and then closed by making 
a donation of five hundred dollars. A murmur of 
approbation ran through the place. 

“What a benevolent man!” said one. , 

‘‘Ay! indeed,” remarked another, ‘‘pity there’s 
not a few more like him.” 

‘Indeed it is,” replied the first speaker. ‘He 
always seems at home in this work.” 

‘Yes; and he doesn’t do things by halves either. 
Why it was only yesterday I heard that he had 
given a thousand dollars to some benevolent ob- 
ject, while Steward, the lumber merchant, gave 
only two hundred for the same purpose.”’ 

“I don’t think Steward is as rich as he is, 
though.” 

“Oh! no; but he could have given more than 
that if he had been disposed.”’ 

Another speaker was now on the floor, and the 
conversation dropped. 

“I declare, Somerville,” said a friend to him as 
they were going home that night, ‘I should not 
wonder if your donation would be more than all 
the rest of the ward put together.” . 

‘I should be very sorry if it would,” was the 
reply. ‘‘Surely a ward like ours ought to raise at 
least two thousand dollars.’’ 

“Tf all were as liberal as you, it might be very 
easily done; but you know there are some pretty 
tight chaps amongst us. There’s Steward, for in- 
stance—by the way, he was telling me this after- 
noon that the Farmer’s Bank, of ——, was not in 
a very safe condition.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes; have you any of its notes?” 

“‘To the amount of a hundred dollars, I be- 
lieve.” ° 

“Ah! You will be apt to lose them. Steward 
says it would only pass for eighty cents in a dol- 
lar this afternoon; and it was thought it would be 
worse to-morrow.” 

‘«Well, I suppose I can bear the loss better than 
some others; so I must not grumble.” 

Here the friends parted. Although Mr. Somer- 
ville thus spoke, he was by no means so well 
satisfied as he wished to appear. The idea of 
losing a hundred dollars, or any part thereof, 
worried him considerably, and he had already 
several half-formed plans in his mind for getting 
rid of it without much loss. Whilst thinking over 
the matter, it suddenly flashed upon his mind 
that the note he had taken from his wife in the 
early part of the evening was on that bank. This 
was a fresh vexation to him. To give good money 
for bad, was too bad. 

‘“‘But,”’ thought he, ‘‘she may not have come; 
if so, I will get it back again.” 

Not wishing to appear over anxious about it, 
he 
home, and then in a careless manner, obse — 

«‘Miss Marten called, I suppose.” 

‘No, she did not,” replied his wife. «Most likely 





"vance that sum.” 
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she was not able to leave her mother. She will | said Johnson; “my bill is a hundred and ten 


be here in the morning, no doubt ” 

“Well, give me that money, and I will give you 
a twenty-dollar note, and the five you gave me; 
this evening. It will just be as convenient for } 
her, and these small notes will be of use to me in 
the morning.” 

Ofcourse, Mrs. Somerville had no objection, and | 
the exchange was soon made. 

“Twenty-five dollars secured any how,” said 
Mr. Somerville to himself, ‘for it is hardly likely 
that Miss Marten knows any thing about the 
bank, and even if she is obliged to pass it for less 
than its full value, she wouldn’t like to say any- 
thing about it, after I had been so kind as to ad- 


» About nine the next morning, Mr. S. started 
for his place of business. On his way he called 
at a broker’s office. 





‘sWhat’s the Farmer’s Bank, of ——, worth { 
this morning?” he enquired. 
“Ninety-nine cents in a dollar,” was the reply. | 
Why I was told it was only { 


{ 


worth eighty cents yesterday.” | 


‘So good as that? 


“So it was yesterday afternoon, but we find this 


morning it is as safe as ever it was.”’ 
“Will you take its notes?” 


‘At one per cent. discount.” 
Thus assured, Somerville proceeded to his store, 
where he found a young man awaiting him. 
“Good morning, Mr. Johnson,’ said he, ad- 
dressing the young man; ‘‘you’ve brought my bill 
” 


I ene. 
a Yes, sir; the first of January, you know, is — 
©-+‘No apology, Mr. Johnson; I always pay for 
pe work as soon as it is done. But what’s this! 
e hundred and twenty-five dollars! 
inly have made a mistake, my friend.” 

“T believe not, sir. I think you will find it all | 
correct.” 

+. Mr. Somerville then commenced examining the 
"> different items. 

“There,” said he, pointing to a particular 
charge, ‘that is five dollars more than I ever paid 
before.” 

Mr. Johnson took the bill and looked at it, and 
then replied— 

“Indeed, sir, that is as low as I ought to do it 
in justice to myself. I used the best of materials, 
otherwise I might have done it lower.” 

“You must take three off, at any rate.” 

“Well, I don’t care; we'll not quarrel about it.” 

Four or five other charges were pointed out y 
Somerville as being too high, the result of whic 
was that the mechanic’s bill of a hundred and 
twenty-five dollars was reduced toa hundred and } 
. 

‘Now then we'll settle,” said the merchant; ! 
“will you have the cash, or a note at three } 
months?’’ 

«‘The cash if it’s convenient,” replied Johnson, 
a good deal astonished at the question. ; 

“Just as licf settle one way as the other,’ 
answered Somerville; then taking a bundle of; 
notes from his desk, counted out to the young } 
man, One hundred and four dollars and fifty | 


cents. } 
“I don’t understand this, Mr. Somerville,” } 


You cer- 





dollars.” 

“It is always understood, my friend,” replied 
the merchant, “that when we pay cash, it is tive 
per cent off.” 

“I won't take it then,” answered the young 
man; ‘I have already reduced my bill fifteen dol- 
lars, and if that’s not enough, I don’t know what 
is. 

“Take a note, then, it’s all the same to me,” 
replied Somerville. 

Johnson looked at him for a moment, then 
bundling up the notes, thrust them into his pocket, 
picked up his hat, and walked out of the store 
without uttering a word. 

“Your receipt!” shouted the merchant after 


m. 

“Get it when you can,” muttered the young 
man to himself; ‘here I’ve got one hundred and 
four dollars and fifty cents. Seventy-five dol- 
lars I owe for materials, then I have a little less 
than thirty for my six weeks’ hard work. He 
called a benevolent man, too! Strange kind of 
benevolence, I think.” 

“Well!” thought Mr. Somerville, after the 
young man had departed, ‘‘so much for patron- 
izing new beginners. What encouragement is 
there to give them work? They don’t thank you 
for it. This chap will get no more from me, the 
impudent fellow!” 

While these thoughts were passing through his 
mind, a gentleman somewhat past the middle age 


’ ‘of life entered the store, and walked directly up 
»,;to where Mr. Somerville was sitting. A few 


words passed between them, and then the gen- 
tleman observed: 

“T would like to have a little private talk with 
you, Mr. Somerville.” 

«We are private enough here, Mr. King,’”’ was 
the reply; ‘<you wish to see me about that note, 
I suppose; it falls due to-day, does it not?” 

«Yes, sir; and I am sorry to say that I am not 
able to meet it.’’ 

«Well, then, sir,’’ answered Mr. Somerville, 
drawing himself up to his full height, and taking 
a long breath, “allow me to tell you, that I will 
not be trifled with in this way.” 

“I do not wish to trifle with you, sir. I can 
assure you it would be much more pleasant to 
me, if I was able to meet my engagements.” 

“There certainly must be something wrong, 
Mr. King—there certainly is something wrong. 
It is now two years since you borrowed that two 
hundred dollars from me. During that time, as 
you yourself have told me, your school has 
averaged from eight hundred to a thousand dol- 
lars a year. Now is it reasonable to suppose 
that you could not, had you been so disposed, 
managed to have paid me that small sum?” 

“I confess, at first sight, it does appear that I 


} might have done it; but, sir, I do not think that 


you would like to support a wife and seven 
children on what remained to me, after paying 
my house-rent and school-rent. You take no 
account, either, of my having paid you a hundred 
and fifty dollars.” 

“T have not forgotten it; but it was only paid 
in schooling.” 

“Very true; yet that amount was included in 
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the average income of my school. I think, too, iwhen it falls due. I suppose that will answer 
I should have been able to pay you the balance, } just as well.” 

if I had not had so much sickness in my family; ‘Just as well, sir; may Heaven reward you for 
during the past year.” } your kindness.” 

“I know nothing about that, Mr. King; but I} “Iam doing no more than my duty, Mr. King; 
tell you candidly, that it does not look well for a; I have been in your situation, and know what it 
man in your circumstances to be riding out with} is to struggle with a large family. ‘As ye would 

our wife.” } have others do to you, so do ye even so to them,’ 

«<I did that but three times during the whole} is the rule I strive to walk by.” 
summer, Mr. Somerville, although her physician} ‘I am afraid there are but few, Mr. Steward, 
says she ought to have gone at least once a} who walk by that rule.” 
week.”’ “Tt is none the less binding for all that: and 

‘<Well, sir; you can take her as often as you} now another thing—if you can’t well spare this 
like; but recollect one thing, you don’t go}money out of the first quarter that falls due, 
pleasuring off of my money; so if the note is not } don’t be backward in saying so; you can pay it 
paid by Monday, which is the last day upon it, I} as it suits you.” 
shall resort to other means.” Reader, is not our sketch a true one? Are 

So cutting were these last remarks of Mr.) there not many private oppressors, known as 
Somerville’s, that Mr. King was unable to reply.} public philanthropists? Yea, experience hath 
For a few seconds he sat motionless, with his} taught us that itis even so. ‘+A word to the wise 
eyes cast upon the floor; then raising them }i8 sufficient;” therefore, to such we wouldsay, 


slowly, and looking Mr. Somerville full in the “these ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
face, he said: the other undone.”’ 


««<Take heed that ye do not your alms before 
men to be seen of them;’” and then passed out of SIR THOMAS MORE. 


the store. . gee the , 
In times when want of principle and failures 


This quotation, as appropriate as it was un-} .~ : : 
eeastel: so insulted Ae. Somerville, that he) f integrity are to be witnessed so often in both 


determined that, let the consequences be what} Political and private life, it is truly refreshing to 
they might, every cent of this debt, even to the our spirits to turn to the records of history, and 


uttermost farthing, should be promptly paid, or contemplate the character of some of those few 
legal proceedings immediately instituted. excellent ones, whose virtue no interest could 


” bribe, and whose lofty purpose no threats, no 
“ 2 

pace though hea “3 of Mn King thee he ) fears on sem of — Se . ss and 

: 5 eae : ) no party terrors could shake. ere have been 

ad gained the street; «I have not money enough } questions, lately, before some of our State Legis- 











to pay that note, and I see plainly enough that if} jtures which have tried men’s souls, and brought *- 


it’s not paid, Somerville will go to law with me. "ai : : : 
Our wood is nearly out; the children want ad — pees ote gn J — rare "beve . 
we must have victuals to eat, and clothes to wear} brought strange influences into operation. The 
and I am sure we have —e that is UN-} integrity and courage of legislators have been as- 
necessary, either in food or clothing. Tam almost) saijed by threats of having their names “wiped 
Gunny I said to him what _ — Twas coming} from the fature political history of their State.” 
away; I ought not to judge him, but when I} ang there is too much reason to think that such 
thought of a man giving five hundred dollars for) qespicable influences have prevailed with some. 
} ee the poor, at a public a —_ When such things tempt us to think meanly of 
fp od mg P iC a ow co ag sa F yd ; human nature, we force ourselves to turn to an- 
ene Cie |: Aa We uncreds; other aspect of that nature, and of those who 





of thousands, too!”” eh? lage } share it. We endeavor to banish the unwelcome 
“Good morning, Mr. King!” said some one} reflections which obtrude themselves by calling 


who passed at that moment. < to remembrance some of the heroes of history 
Mr. King turned and looked; it was Mr. | who were made of sterner stuff. Among our 
Steward. ; favorite specimens of moral courage and inflex- 
“<I wonder if he would advance me that much} jble integrity, stands prominent the name of Sir 
on his son’s schooling?” thought the other. “I)}Thomas More. Perhaps it may assist some of 
hate to ask him, too, for they have only been} your readers to recover from the shock which the 
coming three weeks; but I don’t know whom) observation of human frailties and failings in- 
else to apply to. I believe I'll try him any how, } flicts, if you would indulge me in sketching, in 
and I might as well do it at once.” the briefest manner, those circumstances and 
In accordance with this determination, Mr.) traitsof character which have elevated Sir Thomas 
King turned and retraced his steps, until he} More so near the pinnacle of moral heroism. 
reached Mr. Steward’s office. Fortunately for More was born in 1480, and flourished in the 
him, that gentleman was alone. He soon made} reign of Henry VIII. He was liberally educated, 
known his errand, taking care at the same time} and had the reputation of an elegant scholar; a 
not to mention Mr. Somerville’s name. } refined gentleman, and a profound and learned 
“I cannot spare that much cash to-day, my} lawyer. He lived in semi-rural retirement at 
friend,” replied Mr. Steward, “but I will give} Chelsea, a town situated a little above London, on 
you my note at thirty days, which you can easily} the Thames. There his chief luxuries were the 
get discounted. Of course I shall take it up{ charms of nature, of domestic life, and of reading 
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and study, such as the age permitted. His supe- 
rior mind, manners and accomplishments, made 
him a favorite of Henry VIII., who used fre- 
—y to visit him, and cared not to conceal his 

elight in the company of his subject. His friends 
thought him highly honored by these royal visits; 
but he esteemed them but little, as he had pene- 
trated to the selfish and heartless character of the 
king. With a prophetic foresight, he early said 
of Henry that he would cut off his head as soon 
as visit him, if only his interests or passions re- 
quired it. 

After the fall of Wolsey, Henry made More 
Lord Chancellor—the highest judicial officer in 
England. He left his retirement with great re- 
luctance. As a judge, in an age of great licen- 
tiousness and general corruption, he maintained 
an untarnished and unswerving uprightness. He 
administered justice with unwonted impartiality. 
The rich had no advantage over the poor in his 
court. One of his sons-in-law brought a case be- 
fore him, doubting not that he should win it 
through family influence. More gave the verdict 
against him. 

When Henry was attempting to procure the 
divorce of his first queen, Catharine, he endea- 
vored to use his renowned Chancellor so as to 

ive the measure authority and respectability. 
at More saw that the whole proceeding was 
both legally and morally wrong. He would not 
be the tool even of a king, and, to escape the de- 
grading influences brought to bear upon him, he 
resigned his office. 
of his course, and never forgave him. While the 
king’s vengeance waited, More was suffered to 
retire to his retreat at Chelsea, and there he gave 
_- himself up anew to the delights of his home, his 
» . garden, his studies. He was especially fond of 
the society of Margaret, his beloved daughter. 
The rebuked tyrant, however, had marked him 
for vengeance. A bill legalizing the Queen’s di- 
vorce had passed the parliament, and the oath to 
support it and acknowledge the king’s supremacy 
in Church as well as State, was to be tendered, 
and refusing to subscribe it was made misprision 
of treason. When the question came to be set- 
tled by More, whether he would do wrong to save 
his life or please his king—whether he would 
obey God or man—whether the laws of kings 
and parliaments, or the law of God should be 
supreme, he did not long hesitate, though the 
struggle of conscience against love of life and 
love of friends must have been severe. No man 
ever had more to live for. On the one side were 
home, friends, honors, rewards; on the other, 
death and a clear conscience. He was summoned 
to take the oath. He refused; and was sent a 
prisoner to the Tower. His wife could not appre- 
ciate his lofty conscientiousness and integrity. 
She visited him, and reproached him for lying in 
that miserable prison, when merely subscribing a 
paper would restore him to such a comfortable 
e. This seemed little to disturb his firm 
purpose. But, when Margaret, his “dear Meg,” 
wrote to him, and urged him to subscribe, it cut 
him to the heart. He sent for her. She came to 
him in prison. There he attempted to make her 
understand how contemptible were disgrace, suf- 
fering and death, when to be escaped only by the 


Henry felt this as a rebuke} hj 





sacrifice of the glory of incorruptible integrity, 
of peace of conscience, and the approbation of God. 
And he succeeded, at last, in infusing his own 
spirit into the mind of his daughter, and making 
her share his lofty magnanimity. 

The day of his trial came. As a mark of dis- 
grace, he was arrayed in a coarse sack. They 
had starved him so long in prison, that he walked 
with difficulty. They had hoped thus to subdue 
him, or incapacitate him from using his masterly 
eloquence and learning. The judge was the base, 
venal, and servile Audley; the jury was packed 
and overawed. The king’s attorney having made 
out, as he thought, his case, the judge, before 
charging the jury, asked More if he had anythin 
to say. More stood up, weak and haggard; ant 
the crowded hall was silent as death. The fabric 
of accusation and testimony which they had 
piled up with so much labor, he demolished and 
scattered with the greatest ease. He exposed the 
sophistry of their pleadings. The effect of his 
defence was read by his accusers in the eyes of 
the jury, and they feared a sentence of acquittal. 
More had cautiously abstained from uttering a 
word against the divorce or the king’s supremacy. 
He had simply held his peace, and that he argued 
could not be treason. The attorney, seeing that 
additional testimony was needed, volunteered as 
a witness, and swore to a falsehood. He said More 
uttered words of treason to him when he visited 
him in the Tower. The judge then charged the 
jury to find the prisoner guilty, and they obeyed 

m. 


He was now led back to the Tower, with the 
edge of the sheriff’s axe turned towards him, the 
formal emblem of death. As he walked out of 
the hall, he was heard to say, ‘‘Thank God, 
I have got the victory.” Few, perhaps, under- 
stood him; but his virtue, his integrity, his inno- 
cence had triumphed. This filled his heart with 
sustaining joy. When he was marched back to 
the Tower, there stood his beloved Margaret 
waiting at the gate. She broke through the 
guard in spite of their pole-axes, and locked her 
arms around her father’s neck, exclaiming, “My 
father, O my father!’ More soothed her grief, and 
poured consolation into her breaking heart, the 
officials all the while standing still, and not dar- 
ing to disturb majestic innocence and filial Jove. 
Some of these rough men had to wipe from their 
iron features the trickling tears. After Margaret, 
was parted from her father, and the guards were 
again moving on, she broke through them a se- 
cond time, and again clung around her father’s 
neck. More was now for the first time overcome 
by his feelings, and wept like a child. 


His execution soon followed. His calmness 
and courage did not forsake him. He stands on 
the records of history, one of the most remarkable 
exhibitions of moral sublimity, of faithfulness to 
conscience, of inflexible integrity. Few charac- 
ters shine out from the past with a lustre so pure 
and attractive. Would that his example might 
increase the number of those who dare to do right 
in spite of all temptations, and all sacrifices. 
Those who, like him, are faithful, even to the loss 
of all things, are ever the admired of earth, the 
beloved of Heaven. 
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THRILLING SKETCH. would be heard passing through the street. 

—_ Hopelessness came over her—she dropped the 

One of my father’s brothers, residing in Bos-| head she had been sustaining—her hand’trembled 

ton at the time the yellow fever prevailed to such) violently, and the hartshorn she had been hold- 
a frightful extent, became a victim to the es 








ing was spilled on the face. Accidentally, the 
tilence. When the first symptoms appeared, his} position of the head had become slightly tipped 
wife sent the children in the country, and herself; backwards, and the powerful liquid flowed into 
remained to attend upon him. Her friends} the nostrils. Instantly there was a short, quick 
warned her against such rashness. They told) gasp—a struggle—his eyes opened! and when the 
her it would be the death of her and no help to} death men came again, they found him sitting up 
him; for he would soon be too ill to know who} in bed! Heis still afive, and has enjoyed unusual 
attended him. These arguments had no effect on} good health.—Mrs. L. M. Child. 


* her affectionate heart. She felt that it would be 
ARE WE GOOD LOOKING? 


a long life of satisfaction to her, to know who} 
attended upon him, if he did not. She accord-} omni 
ingly stayed, and watched with unremitting care.} ‘Are We a Good Looking People?” is the title 
This, however, did not avail to save him. He) of a pleasant paper in the March number of Put- 
grew worse and worse, and finally died. Those; nam, from which we make an extract:— 
with the death-carts had visited the chamber,} ‘Look at our notabilities; are they not good- 
and seen that the end was near. They now came} looking? better looking than most notabilities 
to take the body. His wife refused to let it go.} elsewhere? Take, for example, our new Presi- 
She told them that she never knew how to} dent Pierce, and compare him with Prince Albert; 
account for it, but, though he was perfectly cold} the former was certainly not chosen for his good 
and rigid, and to every appearance quite dead, }looks—the latter was. The artists have done 
there was a powerful impression on her mind} their best for Victoria’s consort, and in spite of 
that life was not extinct. The men were over-} all their art, their cunning artifices, their flatter- 
borne by the strength of her conviction, though} ing touches, their ingenious disposition of light 
their own reason was opposed to it. and shade, and their courtly concessions of the 
The half hour again came round, and again) true to the ideal, there is not a picture of Prince 
was heard the solemn words, ‘‘bring out your) Albert in which he himself is not essentially the 
dead.” The wife again resisted their importu-} most insignificant object; the feathers and boots, 
nities; but this time the men were more resolute. } the drapery and background are infinitely more 
They said the duty assigned to them was a pain- ) dignified and impressive; Albert’s great pastry- 
ful one, but the health of the town required} rolled out face, without a line or an emotion, 
punctual obedience to the orders received; if they } looks always like a blank spot in the picture. 
ever expected the pestilence to abate, it must be} President Pierce, no thanks to art, has a face 
by a prompt removal of the dead, and immediate; with a concentrated expression of energy, with 
fumigation of the infected apartments. } lines of thought, and with eyes full of fire. Pre- 
She pleaded and pleaded, and even knelt to) sident Fillmore, too, would take the precedence 
them in agony and tears, continually saying, ‘I; of any crowned head, in the court of beauty. 
am sure he is not dead.”” The men represented; How Napoleon le petit, the Emperor of all the 
the utter absurdity of the idea; but finally over-; French, dwarfs and shrinks by the side of him! 
come by her tears, again departed. With trem-} Mr. Fillmore is tall, portly, and has a frank, ex- 
bling haste, she renewed her efforts to restore’ pansive face. Louis Napoleon is short, meagre, 
him. She raised his head, rolled his limbs in} cold and reserved; his face hidden, for the most 
hot flannel, and put hot onions on his feet. The} part, in a thick-set beard, where an expression of 
dreadful half-hour again came round, and found; lust and violence liesin ambush. Louis, though 
him as cold and rigid as ever. }no beauty himself, has, however, a taste for 
She renewed her entreaties so desperately, that} beauty in others, especially for the golden hair, 
the messengers began to think a little gentle; the dark eyes, the blooming face, and the seduc- 
force would be necessary. They accordingly} tive graces of the Spanish Senorita Montijo. 
«attempted to remove the body against her will,} Having a caprice, as the French say, for la Belle 
but she threw herself upon it, and clung to it) Espagnole, and unable to corrupt, he has sworn 
with such frantic strength, that they could not} with his bloody hand upon his heart, a Napoleon 
easily loosen her grasp. To all their remon-) oath, to love and cherish her in the holy bonds of 








strances she answered them, “If you bury him, 
you shall bury me with him.” At last, by dint 
of reasoning on the necessity of the case, they 
obtained from her the promise, that if he showed 
no signs of life before they again came round, she 
would make no further opposition to the removal. 

Having gained this respite, she hung the watch 
upon the bed-post, and renewed her efforts with 
redoubled zeal; forced hot brandy between his 
teeth, and breath into his nostrils, and held harts- 
horn to his nose; but still the body lay motion- 
less and cold. She looked anxiously at the 
watch, and in five minutes the promised half- 
hour would expire, and those dreadful voices 





matrimony. Looking at General Scott, with the 
eye of an artist, where can you find a better mo- 
del of a military hero? Lofty in stature; lifting 
his head high above the crowd of ordinary men; 
well proportioned; with broad shoulders and 
swelling chest; a firmly placed foot and erect 
posture; a brow of command; an eye of concen- 
tration; and a mouth of firm resolve; he has the 
look and bearing of a gallant soldier, and no 
wonder he scattered the Mexicans, and stalked 
into the capital a conqueror. The shade of Daniel 
Webster rises high among us in our Senate and 
tribunals, and in the assemblages of the people; 
solemn and portentous; with the serious aspect 
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of the anxious patriot; the brow brooding with} PLEAS A NT V ARIE TT aS.) 
thought; the eye looking steadily into the dark- ve wie 
ness of futurity; the lips closing upon their last} When is money damp? When it’s dew in the 
words of eloquent utterance, in fixed resolve; a} morning, and mist at night. 


Sark cloud gathering wpey’ the manly face, and Theodore Parker calls New Hampshire “the 


presaging fate; and he passes away in the gloom : 
of death. There never wasa more noble-looking land of poor relations and cheap tombstones.” 


man than Daniel Webster, and it has been truly} The art of economy is drawing in as much as 
said that in appearance he was the ideal ofa great} one can, but unfortunately young ladies will 
statesman. Our poets and guthors, Cooper and} apply this‘‘drawing in” to their own bodies when 
Irving and Longfellow, Melville and Lovell, are} they wish to avoid anything like a waist. 


handsome and superior-looking men. Our ar- : e 

tists too, for the most part, can find no better ut awd sig — a. she response fe 

life studies than in their own looking-glasses.” } )UCh Btiached to & certain neighbor, and repieds 
that she was bound to him by several cords of 

wood, which he had sent to her during a hard 

GEMS OF THOUGHT. jv 


Virtue is little wont to look back after her} Rev. Thomas Fuller once said, in reference to 
shadow, Reputation. written and extempore sermons, that he preferred 
to give his friends cold meat well prepared and on 
2 
Do the frowns of Fate startle you? Fear her} +4. table, to new meat warm from the spit, half 








smiles yet more. senate 
The test of an enjoyment is the remembrance Ike,” sai 
es med “Ike,” said a rusty old bachelor of the desk, 
which it leaves behind it. ‘chow do astronomers measure the distance to the 
The sun produces life, or causes death, accord-} sun?” ‘‘Why,’’ replied the young hopeful, ‘‘they 
ing as its rays fall—and so doth love. guesses at one-fourth the distance, and then mul- 


Forget not that human virtue is a polished ee ty Ser. 

steel, which is rusted by a breath. Rabbi Joshua once met a boy who carried 
: . something in a covered vessel. ‘‘My boy,”’ said 
“a oe 4 aaorded — = “i at f npr dye a the Rabbi, ‘‘what have you in your covered ves- 
§ us, a what we ought to be.) 012” «If it was intended for you to know,” 

_Alas! the flame of friendship shines but in the} replied the boy, ‘it would not be covered.” 
oma life; for the sun of prosperity overpowers} ay honest Norfolk razier, who had seen 
hae Richard IIL. performed ‘one night, waited upon 
The mind is like a sheet of white paper in this,} the manager, next morning, to say, that if the 
that the impressions it receives the oftenest, and} gentleman who wanted a horse on the previous 
retains the longest, are black ones. evening held his mind, he had got an abundance 
Most men work for the present, a few for the} of cattle in his meadows, and should be happy to 


future. The wise work for both:—for the future deal with him. 
in the present, and for the present in the future.} Douglas Jerrold is a well-known wit, and often 
: : cracks a good joke with his literary and other 
The progress of knowledge is slow. Like the friends in the social circle. Ata private party 
sun, we cannot see it moving; but after a while a dinthteet Rntiien. « tale-~ebn: thoudh in the 
we perceive that it has moved, nay, that it has} ’ t 4 ve lif sory ,, oie 6 fj 
meored onward. spring ~onid to Secvold—l cannot inmgine what 
spring— errold—‘‘I cannot imagine w 
Nature has left every man a capacity of being} makes my hair turn gray; I sometimes fancy it 
agreeable, though not of shining in company;} must be the ‘essence of rosemary,’ with which 
and there are a hundred men sufficiently quali-} my maid is in the habit of brushingit. What do 
fied for both, who, by a very few faults, that they} you think?” «I should rather be afraid, madam,” 
might correct in half an hour, are not so much as} replied the distinguished dramatist, dryly, “that 
tolerable. it is the essence of Time (Thyme. )” 





In a controversy, both parties will commonly; Ay Opicina Dentist.—A travelling dentist 
go too far. Would you have your adversary} called at a farm-house in Dedham, Mass., the 
give up his errors?—be beforehand with him, } other day, and asked if any one of the family 
and give up yours. Hewill resist your arguments; wanted a tooth drawn?” <“‘No, sir,” said the 
more sturdily than your example. Indeed, if he | farmer, “there is not one among us who has a 
is generous, you May fear his over-running on the} single decayed tooth.”” The dentist hesitated a 
other side; for nothing provokes retaliation more} moment, and then added, “I am willing to take 
than concession does. ; potatoes in pay, sir.” ‘Bless you! my dear 

The tasks set to children should be moderate. {™2,” cried the farmer, ‘do you suppose we are 
Over-exertion is hurtful, both physically and in- {8° - i mt Sores ye ae gy Some oe 
tellectually, and even morally... But it is of the} f. + shels f at of na st ee oP 
utmost importance that they should be made to} ‘°W PUSHES OF potatoes: 
fulfil all their tasks correctly and punctually.! The eyes of needles are punched by a machine, 
This will train them for an exact, conscientious} which, superintended by one boy, can punch 
discharge of their duties in after life. } 20,000 in a day. 
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MILLARD FILLMORE. {but few political antecedents, and with no par- 
The retirement from office of the Chief Magis- | ticular prestige arising from previous acts, to in- 
trate of a nation like ours, lays claim to a larger | troduce him prominently to thenation,—occasions 
notice among the historical facts constantly tran- } no small surprise in foreign lands, and, at the 
spiring around us, than the brief mention of a | first blush, appears to arise from an act of poli- 
newspaper paragraph. If the turbulence with | tical necessity, rather than from choice. Happily, 
which our elective franchise is exercised, and the } whatever machinery may have swayed the nomi- 
bitter word-warfare by which it is preceded, lead |nation, and whatever reasons or motives may 
those who are strangers to our people and igno- | have operated to produce the election of a candi- 
rant of the working of our political machinery, to | date, confessedly so little known to the great bulk 
imagine a periodical disruption of the Republic, | of either party, thus far, the indications are, that 
they are not less astonished than mystified to see | the baton of office has been committed to no un- 
into what a perfect quietness the lashed elements | worthy or degenerate son. Guided by good 
of the popular furor subside, and with how much | taste, and an innate sense of propriety, President 
humor and resignation the defeated party yields Pierce has quietly evaded the honors which have 
precedence to its conqueror. A change of admin- | been proffered him by zealous or aspiring parti- 
istration is regarded in every civilized country as / Sans, and has maintained the simplicity of repab- 
an event of marked importance, and is productive ‘licanism by a simple unobtrusiveness of conduct, © 
of peculiar solicitude among those, the benefits; which has won the regard, even of those who 
arising from whose labors depend upon the policy | were conscientiously opposed to his election.— 
pursued by the incoming rulers. With us, even ; Thus far, then, all goes well. Up to this time 
more than with other nations, the transfer of {his claims to the confidence of the nation, without 
power from one political party to another is al- {regard to the party, are, undoubtedly, strong.— 
ways in its nature dangerous, from its tendencies ; The modesty of his demeanor has won the na- 
to disorganize industrial operations: though, hap- ‘tional favor. If the generous breadth of his poli- 
pily, the moderation ordinarily exercised by the {tical measures also aim to benefit the entire 
chiefs of both parties, joined to the elastic energy ‘nation, without respect to partisan prejudices or 
of our people, have hitherto prevented injudicious ' predilections; if he checks with a firm, resolute 
legislation from effecting more than temporarily ;hand, the encroachments of our restless and 
the prosperity of the nation. Upon the Chief {rather turbulent floating population, upon neigh- 
Magistrate of our Republic devolves a responsi- ; boring nations; if he upholds the Constitution as 
bility equivalent to the power he exercises. If,‘ it is, and carries out with dignity, and unfalter- 
notwithstanding a few political slips, the general {ing exactness, all its provisions, however dis- 
tendency of his administration is to give strength ; tasteful they may prove to a class, he will not 
to the Republic, and peace and security to the ; only entitle himself to the gratitude of the country, 
people, he deserves the popular approbation, as ; but will obtain it, as assuredly as the sun shines, 
much for the dangers he has averted, as for the | and the water flows. 
good he has done. { And here let us say a few words in respect to 
In this honorable position stands Millard Fill- ; that clause in the Constitution respecting slavery. 
more. Called suddenly to assume office at a pe- ‘In the first place, we regard slavery as a draw- 
riod of great sectional ferment, and at a time when | back upon the prosperity of the country, and we 
the Cabinet of General Taylor was becoming con- } shall rejoice as greatly as any of its most bitter 
fessedly unpopular, he, by modifying the policy of ! opponents, to see the blacks emancipated, when- 
his lamented predecessor, by gentleness blended {ever it can be done without making their own 
with firmness, by conciliating opposing prejudices, | condition worse, or exasperating sectional feeling, 
by a wise choice of his cabinet officers, and by the ‘and with the least possible injury to the Consti- 
respect which he personally received, rather than {tutional rights of the South. But, whatever 
demanded, he has been enabled, im the midst of} persons may think of the evils arising from the 
many difficult questions, both foreign and domes- { institution, there is no question, that in the adop- 
tic, to guide the ship of State free from all shoals tion of the Federal Constitution it formed the 
and rocks into a comparatively open sea, and to {most important of the three great compromises, 
transmit to his successor an example of a wise | Without which that glorious bond of federative 
moderation in the exercise of political power, in }@mity would never have been ratified. A com- 
every respect, in character with the simplicity of }pact thus solemn formed, ought neither to be 
Republican manners, and the true policy of all {lightly broken, nor rashly set aside. Whether 
who desire to see the perpetuation of our Repub- {that compact shall continue to remain in force, 
lican institutions. ‘depends now, or ought to depend, on the volun- 
itary action of those States, in whose behalf the 
THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. { provision was originally framed. But, while we 
The inauguration of a new Chief Magistrate, ‘acknowledge the Southern right to stand by the 
and the induction to office of a new ministerial | Constitution—and whatever privileges it may be 
cabinet, always forms an era of importance in| supposed to confer, we admit the evil that 
the history of this country. The elevation, by | literally darkens a portion of our land, and should 
the people, of a gentleman hitherto scarcely {rejoice to see it remedied. That the remedy will 
known beyond the walks of private life,—havirig ' yet be found, we have not the slightest doubt.— 
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We firmly believe in the vital progress of the} dition of that. There, the usual laws which guide 
country, and in its being rapidly flooded with a} and govern men, appear to have lost their force, 
teeming population. So soon as white labor} and to have become, not fixed and steady in their 
comes into competition with black—and in the} operations, but wandering and erratic. The 
nearest Southern States it is beginning to do so} French people still maintain the character given 
already—that very moment the final disposition; by Caesar to their ancestors, the Gauls, and are 
of the colored race becomes only a question of} constant only in inconstancy. A gay, reckless 
time. One thing is certain,—and the condition of } frivolity usurps the place of the religious senti- 
the free blacks here, and at the North proves it,— } ment; vice, licensed by law, is presented in its 
there can never be any permitted equality between } most attractive forms, and pleasure, for the sake 
the races. The blacks must always, while they } of pleasure, runs unrebuked its wild and riotous 
remain among us, be hewers of wood and drawers course. Always tempting and always alluring, 
of water. The prejudices of caste with the}men drink deep at its delicious but poisonous 
Hindoo Brahmins are not stronger than the pre- } fountains, until dissoluteness becomes the rule, 
judices of color among us. Nor is it in the} and virtue the exception. ; j 

nature of things that these obstacles to a fusion } Over such a people, and so constituted, it mat- 
of the races are likely ever to be removed. There } ters little, to our mind, whether the sceptre of 
remains, then, but one final remedy, and that} Empire is held by a fat Bourbon or a moustached 
remedy will sooner or later find its way to public} Napoleon. What we have read of the secret me- 
favor. moirs of royal families, gives us a poor opinion of 
With the daily-increasing facilities for ocean } their intellectual qualifications; a positive convic- 


transit, African colonization is becoming a matter} tion of their utter heartlessness; and a profound 
of easy accomplishnent. There, in Liberia, is} detestation of their unrebuked and unrestricted 
With these facts staring us in the 


already flourishing the promising nucleus of a} Sensuality. V 5 I 
flourishing Christian nation, Christianized by } face, we say, if France, or any other kingdom in 
Europe, equally low in the moral scale, must have 


means of the very evil which we deplore, and } , , ¢ : 
destined, at no very remote period, to extend the} @ ruler, his hereditary claims—which are but too 
blessings of religious instruction to those inland} often accompanied by hereditary imbecility—are 


nations, which none but descendants of Africans) of less consequence than the ability to govern 
can successfully teach. in a manner best suited to the genius of the 


people 
THE MARRIAGE OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. W 





Ye do not quarrel with Napoleon because he 
The marriage of Louis Napoleon with Mademoi-} sits upon the throne of the Bourbons. On the 
selle Montego has caused no little sensation in! contrary, we think him just as well there, as 
Europe, and various speculations have been} Henry the 5th, or the infant son of the widowed 
hazarded as to the amount of benefit, or injury,} Duchess of Orleans. What we detest him for, is 
likely to accrue to him from the act. So many} the dissimulation he has practised to win his way 
rumors have been afloat respecting the marital} to that throne; his sanguinary coup d'etat; the 
intentions of the new French Emperor, that this} grave farce of his election, and the muzzling of 
unexpected expression of his sovereign pleasure, } public sentiment by the exhibition of brute force. 
has taken by surprise nearly all those who have} As to the character of his government in its foreign 
so long indulged their ratiocinations upon the fu-} relations, its future course threatens to be por- 
ture designs of ‘the uncle of my nephew.” tentous enough; though the shadowy indications 
After all, this marriage clears up many a con-} are shrouded too deeply in mist, to enable us to 
jecture which before loomed misty and uncertain } predict what is to come with any degree of cer- 
enough. To those who thought that the new} tainty. 
Napoleon would seek to strengthen his sovereignty The man himself appears to have become 
by a royal alliance, it evidences the plain fact } equally taciturn and inscrutable; and his policy, 
that the French Emperor regards very lightly the } thus far, may be characterized as a policy of sur- 
benefit he would be likely to derive from such a} prises; not the least of which, to ordinary star- 
* Source, even if he could have found a daughter of} gazers, is his present marriage. Of the antece- 
alty marriageable at this time—which he cer-} dents of Mademoiselle de Montego we know but 
tainly could not, at least not among those power-} little, except that she is the daughter of a Spanish 
ful families upon whom he might be inclined to} Count, allied to the celebrated Palatox family, 
rest, for even a dubious support. and the grand-daughter of a Scotchman, who was 
The greatest mistake the first Napoleon made, } at one time Consul at Malaga. As to the effect 
in all his wonderful and romantic career, was in} which this marriage will have upon the future 
repudiating the amiable Josephine for that heart-} destiny of Napoleon, there are, and will be, of 
less piece of royal statuary, Maria Louisa; and } course, a great variety of opinions. With but few 
what great good did he derive from this unhappy } data as yet to go upon, and with no presentmeans 
alliance? Did Austria assist him in his hour of} of judging fairly, except through similar cases in 
trial; or, rather, were not her eagles among the | the past, we ourselves profess to be cautious in 
foremost in the battle-field, and was not the old} hazarding a prediction. This much, however, 
Kaiser, the father-in-law of Napoleon, among the) we think will be found certain. In marrying 
most eager to restore the hated dynasty of the) outside the pale of royalty, Louis Napoleon has 
Bourbons? } adroitly avoided the most important error in the 
France is a region of magical changes; and career of his uncle; and while he loses but little 
events which would strike us as extraordinary in } increase of honor by what some persons may call 
_ any other country, seem only natural to the con- ‘a mesalliance, he wins upon the affections of the 
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people, who remember the Empress Josephine, 
and will rejoice that the wife of the new Emperor 
has been choum from a similar sphere. 





BELLADONNA AS AN ANTIDOTE TO SCARLET 
FEVER. : 


Since the discovery by Hahnemann that Bella- 
donna was not only a preventive of scarlet fever, 
but a very important remedy in the disease, the 
profession, slow to believe that any valuable 
additions to medical science were to be obtained 
in that quarter, has gradually come to acknow- 
ledge—or, at least the more intelligent and un- 
prejudiced portion thereof—that, as a prophy- 
lactic in the disease above named, the article 
really possesses a remarkable virtue. In a ques- 
tion like this, facts are of primary value, and 
these are steadily accumulating. Medical writers, 
both in journals and standard works, are pre- 
senting annually more and more testimony on 
the affirmative side; and Belladonna is now 
regarded, by a large number of practitioners of} 
the Alleopathic School of medicine, as their most 
reliable medicament in a disease which for years 
has committed such fearful ravages among 
children. Among Homeceopathists it has been the 
sheet-anchor, so to speak, from the beginning: 
and it isa well-known fact, that they lose but 
few cases in scarlatina. 

The last. number of ‘‘Ranking’s Half-Yearly 
Abstract” contains two extracts from Medical 
Journals on this subject. One, from the ‘‘American 
Journal of Medical Sciences,” is a communication 
by Dr. Andrews; and as the subject is of vital 
importance, we transfer a portion of the article 
to the Home Magazine: 

“The efficacy of Belladonna, as a prophylactic 
in S:arlatina, has been the subject of a good deal 
of controversy, and the following facts may 
therefore be interesting, as a contribution towards 
the settlement of this question. 

“The scarlet fever manifested itself here in 
November last, for the first time, as an epidemic, 
for twelve years. There was, therefore, no lack of 
material for its ravages. The general experience 
was, that in the families in which it manifested 
itself, few members who had not previously been 
subjects of attack, and especially few children, 
escaped. When the epidemic was at its height, 
I commenced the use of the English extract of 
belladonna, in the manner recommended by Dr. 
Mitchell, in the 3d volume of the Transactions of 
the American Medical Association; I prepared a 
considerable quantity of the mixture, and at once 
distributed it to some eighty children, including 
all those properly belonging to my diocese, who ; 
could probably be exposed to the infection. Of! 
these one only was attacked with scarlatina.— | 
Among the noticeable circumstances attending | 
this trial, it is proper that I should mention two! 
or three. 

“Sarah S——, aged 11 years, the case just 
now expected, had commenced the use of the bel- | 

















the use of the prophylactic. Her constitution is 
a decidedly scrofulous one, she having suffered 
severely and protractedly at different times with 
strumous ophthalma, ozeena, otitis, and glandular 
enlargements. Her attack, however, was an 
unusually light one. Her brothers and two 
sisters, with two other children residing close by, 
and whose frequent visits rendered them almost 
as of the same family, continued the belladonna, 
and all escaped. 

“Sarah Dunn, aged 12, was taken from the 
county almshouse into the family of Mr. S——, 
on the seventh day of the convalescence of Sarah 
S——. Hitherto she had not been exposed to 
the infection. The use of belladonna was 
neglected in her case, and in about two anda 
half days after her entrance into the house, she 
was seized with scarlatina, and removed to the 
county house. There were at this time six 
children in the house, whose ages ranged from 2 
to 7, and from the crowded state of the establigh- 
ment, all attempts at isolation were useless. I 
placed all of them immediately upon the use of 
belladonna, and though constantly in the vicinity 
of the patient, not one was attacked. 

“Mr. M——, the father of four children, had 
the symptoms of incipient scarlatina, and the 
children at once commenced the use of bella- 
donna. The father had a moderately, severe 
attack, but all the children escaped. 

“This is my mite towards the settlement of 
this vital question? it zs a vital question, and may 
be settled. Iam aware of the difficulties which 
surround the full and complete establishment of 
almost any fact in therapeutics: of the fallacies 
which environ medical experience and observa- 
tion; and especially of the capriciousness evinced 
by scarlet fever in regard to the subjects of its 
attack; but I would respectfully submit that the 
inestimable benefit which would follow the es- 
tablishment of this fact, if fact it be, would 
amply repay for the outlay of time and labor 
bestowed upon it. As regards the above, it is 
true that ‘one swallow does not make a summer,’ 
neither does one fact establish a general prin- 
ciple, yet a careful collation of cases in which an 
undoubtedly pure article was used, by the profes- 
sion generally, would soon set this matter at 
rest. No authority, however high, should deter 
from such experiments by the promulgation of 
the dogma that ‘no experience of a merely nega- 
tive character can be regarded as of much weight 
when contrasted with such positive experience as 
is on record.’ The carrying out of such a prin- 
ciple into practice would throw us back upon 
medical prophylaxis as it was 100 years ago, and 
the world would again be desolated by variola. 

‘p, S.—The epidemic has fully subsided in 
this vicinity; and I beg to add the following item 
as completing the lesson which I have learned 
during its progress, in reference to the prophy- 
lactic powers of belladonna. 

“The family of the Rev. Mr. S—— visited 
some friends in this village, just as the scarlatina 


ladonna but about four days before her seizure. | was taking its leave. In afew days after their 
The period of incubation of scarlatina is said to | arrival, two of their three children were brought 


range from two or three to twelve or fourteen 
days. It is altogether supposable that the poison 
was already in possession, when she commenced 


down with the prevalent disease. The family of 
Mr. C——, which they were visiting, had already 
been on the use of ex. belladonna, and the 


‘ 








ce 


‘and did not resume its use when the danger 


or of sympathizing, in spirit, with the emotions 
of purity and philanthropy—when called to la- 
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youngest to the production of scarlatinoid erup- 
tion. Segregation was impossible, and so it was 
scarcely and only at firstattempted. The children, 
five in number, with ages ranging from 9 months 
to 17 years, were freely and fully exposed, every 
day, excepting, as before stated, a very short 
time at the first, and then most imperfectly.— 
Every one escaped. 

“The—to me—interesting point in this case is 
the seemingly permanent character of the pro- 
phylaxis. The children of Mr. C—— had not 
taken the extract for some four weeks preceding, 





seemed thus imminent.” 

In the above, no directions are given for the 
administration of the antidote. Under the Ho- 
meopathic form, two or three globules of bella- 
donna, as often as three or four times a week, 
would be the prescription. A professional friend 
hands us the following as the Alleopathic mode 
of administration: 

“One grain extract of belladonna, dissolved in 
a fluid ounce of rain water. Dose—two drops for 
a child under one year; one drop added for each 
year. Given twice a day for a week.” 

So simple and safe a prescription should be 
adopted among children in every family, at a 
season when scarlatina prevails. Facts, and the 
weight of medical testimony, are entirely on the 
side of its efficacy. 


MRS. REBECCA §S. NICHOLS. 

We noticed, some short time since, a volume 
of poems by Mrs. Nichols, entitled, «‘The Heart 
and the Hearthstone,” as full of true inspiration 
and exquisite melody. Many times since, have we 
taken up the volume, and always with a height- 
ened appreciation of the author’s ability. Mrs. 
Nichols has been spending the winter in our city, 
and has received, we trust, those hospitable at- 
tentions to which her high literary merits and 
womanly virtues so justly entitle her. We copy 
from the ‘Columbian and Great West,” the fol- 
lowing brief personal reference, and the vigorous 
poem that follows:— 

[The following beautiful and touching stanzas 
are transferred from the columns of the ‘Cin- 
cinnati Commercial;” and will be read with 
interest by all who are capable of appreciating 
the deep and genuine inspirations of the Muse; 





ment over the wreck of youthful hopes—for ever 
prostrated beneath the unhappy sway of human 
passions and infirmities. 





The lines are well calculated to recall the 
startling beauties of that mysterious, but much } 
admired poem, ‘‘Tae Snapow,” which has been } 
so often extracted from the first poetical volume, } 
issued by the same gifted authoress, in 1843. } 
We are aware, indeed, of no other living writer | 
who can, at once, with so much pathos, grace 
and delicacy, present to her readers the enthral- ' 
ling but awful ‘‘Picturn” of erring woman’s ' 
hopeless wretchedness, as our valued friend and } 
correspondent. And we cannot but hope that! 
the good people of New York and Philadelphia, ' 
where she has been temporarily sojourning this 
winter, may not beso unfortunate as to delay the | 
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discovery, till it is too late to profit by it, (until 
‘the great West shall have regained its missing 
‘songstress of «The Heart and the Hearthstone,’’) 
‘that they have been ‘‘entertaining unawares,” one 
‘of Nature’s noblest minds; not unfitly graced, in- 
‘deed, by those clustering virtues and womanly 


‘attractions, which are so well calculated to do 


honor to the Christian lady, and to adorn what- 
ever circle may be so fortunate as to attract her 
regard. | 

A PICTURE. 


BY MRS. REBECCA 8S. NICHOLS. 
I 


In the brief and fitful pauses 
Of the plashing rain, 
As the large, bright drops are streaming 
Down the window pane; 
And the winds in sullen silence 
Gather strength again, 
E1e they rush from secret places 
Scourging hill and plain,— 
Standing by the dripping casement, pallid in the 
light, 
One in tearful heart-abasement, looks out upon the 
night. 
II. 


?Tis not because the drear November 
Sunless, leatless dies; 

»Tis not because the tempest rushes 
O’er the starless skies, 

That a shadow, dark and fearful, 
On that white brow lies— 

That two hot and gushing rivers 
Overflow her eyes! 


ITI. 


Why should she regret the Summer 
Now for ever fled? 

Or shudder at the frozen echo 
Of the Winter dread? 

She who walked among the blossoms 
With unconscious tread,— 

Pale and proud, but gently drooping, 
Like the lily’s head! 


IV. 


Once, ’tis true, an Eden Summer 
Bloomed for her delight,— 

Song of bird and stream were never 
Half so glad or bright! 

Winds and waves in angel whispers 
Told the moment’s flight, 

And moon and stars made beautiful 
The overhanging night! 


Vv. 
Then it was her heart unfolded 
Like the wondrous flower, 
(Heedless of the wooing sunlight, 
Closed to dew and shower,) 
That sighs away its life of fragrance 
At the midnight hour,— 
Thus it was her heart unfolded 
*Neath love’s secret power. 


vi. 
But that Summer fled for ever! 
Autumn came too soon: 
, Down the broad aisles of the forest 
Drifted leaves of June; 
Brooks and birds, and breeze and insect, 
All were out of tune: 
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Day dragged on without the sunshine— 
Nieut without a moon! 


vil. 

Round her fell the season’s shadow, 
Then the Winter came, 

Working woe, and pain, and madness, 
That she dare not name:— 

Long she strove, in vain, to stifle 
That prond heart of flame, 

While her cheek, for woman’s weakness, 
Burned with crimson shame. 


VIII. 


Now, if you should chance to meet her 
Where the gay have met, 

You might never dream those eyelids 
E’er with tears were wet; 

All the world with smiles deceiving, 
Urged by fierce regret— 

She treads the rounds of pride and folly, 
Hoping to forget! 


Ix. 


Only in the fitful pauses 
Of the dashing rain— 

You may see a wan face peering 
Through the window pane,— 

On the brow a fearful shadow, 
On the cheek a stain:— 

Once beholding, you would never 
Care to look again! 

PuILADELPHIA, November, 1852. 





DANGEROUS DOCTRINCS. 
The ‘‘progress”’ doctrines of the day, were they 


activities of the present age—the sovereignty of 
} the individual.” ; 
Remarking on this very plain declaration, the 
}New York Observer says, after referring to a 
, work that boldly advocates the sweeping aside of 
;all barriers between the sexes:—“Mr. Andrews 
) pleads the same cause here, and has the kindness 
to give us the secret meaning of the agitation on 
behalf of ‘women’s rights.’ He gives us the key 
to all those misty, transcendental, and apparently 
}meaningless phrases, which have been bandied 
{about in speeches and lectures, by men in petti- 
} coats and women in pantaloons, for a year or two 
}past. Mr. Andrews tells us that the advocates 
}of ‘women’s rights,’ Mr. James, and ‘all the re- 
formers,’ ‘tend the same way,’ i. e. toward the 
abolition of the ‘legal’ and ‘theological idea of 
marriage.’ Here, then, we have the grand finale 
}to which all these conventions of ‘strong- 
) minded’ and eloquent women are tending. Mr. 
} Andrews is a dangerous helper to these American 
} Jellybys. He tells tales out of school; lets the 
} cat out of the bag. He uses plain English, and 
suffers no conventional notions to keep him from 
; denouncing this monstrous wrong, marriage.” 
} We might remark further on this subject, but 
! comment we think needless. 





) 
) 





TRIFLES REVEAL CHARACTER. 

That character and disposition are very plainly 
revealed by actions usually accounted trivial or 
insignificant, is an observation we have occasion 
to make almost daily. We judge of human cha- 
racter very much according to this maxim. 
Shrewd people make shrewd guesses in this way. 
We have recently heard of one very shrewd ‘ad 


) 
} 
) 


of social order in too many respects similar to} man, who made an application of this principle 
that which existed in France after the public} of judgment to assist his son in choosing a wife. 
repudiation of religion. Our reformers are speak-} Well knowing that any one who loved to see 


; 
to find general favor, would soon create a one! 
) 


ing out more boldly, and we are glad of it; for 
this leaves us in no doubt as to their ultimate 
purposes; and, moreover, it lets the simple- 
minded, but good-intentioned,—who have been 
drawn aside by collateral issues, the tendencies of 
which were not clearly apprehended,—see exactly 
whither their leaders are taking them. 


things in their proper places, would not be likely 
to step over a broom, but would rather pick it 
up; this old man is said to have told his son never 
} to select one for his wife who would step over a 
broom, or pass anything by, which could be very 
easily put into a more proper place. The son 


taking advantage of this hint from the shrewd old 





Recently, a Mr. Stephen Pearl Andrews has} father, schemed it so, on some gathering of young 
been enlightening the readers of the N. Y. Tri-} people, that a broom should be laid in the path of 
bane on the evils of what he calls the “arbitrary; some young ladies of the company. As they 
and artificial” institution of marriage. Mr. An-} passed from the house to a grove for out-door re- 
drews is a man who knows what he means, and} creation, some stumbled over the broomstick, and 
has both the disposition and the ability to tell it.} others stepped or jumped over it, till at length 
He speaks as follows: one young lady stooped down, picked it up, and 

“I regard marriage as being neither better nor} put it away with some carefulness in an appro- 
worse than all other of the arbitrary and artificial priate place. This showed thoughtfulness, love 
institutions of society—contrivances to regulate} of order, and of having things done right; and by 
nature instead of studying her laws. I ask for | this apparently trifling and unconscious revelation 
the complete emancipation and self-ownership of! of these qualities the young man’s choice was de- 
women, simply as I ask the same for man. The termined. In due course of time, the young lady, 
‘Woman’s Rights women’ simply mean this, or) it is said, became the wife of a wealthy and well 
do not yet know what they mean. So of Mr. educated young man; and he the husband of a 
James. So of all reformers. The Observer is; prudent, neat, industrious, and lovely wife. 
logical, shrewd, and correct, when it affirms that; This -brings to our recollection a story of 
the whole body of reformers tend the same way,’ choosing a wife by cheese. It is said that a young 
and bring up sooner or later against the legal or) man was once much puzzled to choose among 
prevalent theological idea of marriage. It is not,; three objects of attraction. It happened, upon 
however, from any special hostility to that insti-; one occasion, that he had an opportunity of ob- 
tution, but from a growing consciousness of an serving how they managed in eating cheese. One 
underlying principle, the inspiring soul of the ate her’s without any attention to the rind; the 
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s2cond in cutting off the rind, cut off and threw 
away a good share of the cheese with it; and the 
third carefully scraped her rind clean. The neat- 
ness and frugality displayed by the last deter- 
mined his choice. 

Tests of character like these may occasionally 
be taken advantage of; but there is one, accord- 
ing to the phrenologists, which is much more re- 
liable, and of which advantage may be taken at 
all times. We notice in the January No. of the 
Phrenological Journal, that Mr. Fowler claims 
that the revelations of Phrenology may go far in 
assisting the young in determining who are likely 


of vest-making are the same as those received by 
pantaloon-makers, and vary under the same cir- 
cumstances. Cap and umbrella-makers, and shoe- 
binders, are paid for a similar amount of labor, 
about the same as tailoresses. The average 
amount realized in these departments of female 
industry is about 34 cents an hour. The wages of 
} factory operatives do not present a weekly aggre- 
gate which is greater than that received by other 
females; but being employed but ten hours of the 
day, the hourly average reaches 44 cents. Spool- 
ing women receive 16 cents for 100 skeins; 120 
skeins requiring a working day of 14 hours to 





and who are not likely to be suitable and proper} wind. The spooler is thus paid less than one 


companions. He claims that his favorite science 
has already done much in enabling mothers and 
daughters to determine the worthiness or un- 
worthiness of suitors. 

With so many helps to a proper choice of a life- 
companion, we trust, unhappy marriages and ill- 


cent and a half for each hour’s labor.” 

In all the above poorly paid occupations, a 
very low range of skill is required, and, accord- 
ingly, the compensation is meagre; and what keeps 
down this rate of compensation is the fact, that so 
many thousands of poor women, who seek em- 


suited matches will almost or altogether disap-; ployment, have no skill for better work, which is 
pear in the next generation! We much fear, how-} always better paid; and, therefore, eagerly com- 


ever, that this consummation somuch to be desired 

—this good time coming—will arrive too late to 

bless our optics, or cheer our heart. 

what we can, however, to hasten on its coming. 
* * 





WOMEN’S WAGES. 

The prices paid to seamstresses for plain sew- 
ing, as set forth in the extract quoted below from 
one of our city dailies, come very near the star- 
vation point. How to remedy the evil is a ques- 
tion not easily disposed of. Twenty-five years 
ago prices quite as low as these were paid to poor 
women who sewed for the ‘‘slop shops,” as cheap 
clothing stores were always called at that time; 
and a great deal, if not quite as much, was then 
written and said of the injustice thereof, as now. 
Still the evil exists, and we fear will exist, as 
long as people who buy give their custom to the 
man who sells the cheapest, indifferent so that a 
few pennies are saved, whether the poor women, 
who make the garments they purchase, earn ten 
or fifty cents a day in their production. 

In looking to a remedy for this low range of 
compensation for woman’s labor, as compared 
with the price a man’s skill or labor commands, 
the first and most important thing to be done, as 
we have before suggested, is not only to enlarge 
the circle of her employments, but particularly to 
improve the quality of her work. Poor “slop 
work” will never command anything but poor 
Pay, while good and tasteful work ever receives 
a higher rate of compensation, increasing in a 
sort of compound ratio with its degree of excel- 
lence; and, what is better, the amount of ex- 
hausting application usually decreases in such 
cases in a like ratio. The more the thought 
comes into the work, the better it is done, and 
the less of physical labor is required. The ex- 
tract spoken of above is the following : 

« Pantaloon-makers receive according to the 
quality of their work, generally from 20 to 40 
cents for each pantaloon; occasionally, for special 
customers, the price reaches 75 cents; the time 
required to complete the highest-priced article, is 
about 18 hours; the time requisite te complete the 
lowest-priced article is about 8 hours. The prices 





pete for such as comes within the range of their 
} ability, thus tending still further to depress the 


We will do} rate of pay. 


We throw out these few suggestions on a sub- 
ject of much interest, hoping that in them may 
be some gleams of light for those who are really 
seeking to protect and elevate the poorer classes; 
and more particularly, poor widows and self-de- 
pendent single women. 





ACTIVITY OF MIND. 

If we trace the qualities and attainments 
which distinguish individuals and nations from 
each other to their causes, we will probably find 
that as large a number of these characteristic 
differences are owing to the degree in which ac- 
tivity or inactivity of mind has prevailed, as to 
any other single cause. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was not much less re- 
markable for his intellectual powers and accurate 
acquaintance with scientific and literary subjects, 
than for his military talents. According to one 
of his latest biographers he shone pre-eminent 
both in literary and scientific circles. Whence 
came this pre-eminence—this accuracy of infor- 
mation, this maturity and correctness of judg- 
ment, this familiarity with all departments of 
science and literature, with the exception, per- 
haps, of poetry? He gained those intellectual 
heights, not by any sudden spring, but by pa- 
tient, energetic efforts in the acquisition of know- 
ledge, especially in his earlier years. There is 
abundant testimony in the great mass of essays, 
memoirs, common-place books, and other papers 
which he left behind him, written mainly from 
1786 to 1793, that he was an active-minded, an 
ambitious, a hard-working student. It was by 
activity of mind that he attained that intellectual 
pre-eminence among the men of his day, which 
is now universally awarded to him. It was by 
strenuous perseverance and unwearied activity of 
mind, that his mental powers attained that vigor, 
and those treasures of knowledge, which at once 
secured and demonstrated his pre-eminence. If 
he was master of many subjects, it was because 
he had previously employed his mind actively 





and energetically in the study of them. His ac- 
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curate acquaintance with history, his clear ideas {will then be receiving what constitutes the most 
on legislation, civil polity, social and political ; essential part of what may truly be called a Goop 





questions while Emperor, were the fruits of his 
activity of mind and unwearied labors while a 
student and young lieutenant of artillery. 

So it is with nations. Going back about 2,000 
years, the inhabitants of Great Britain were as 
barbarous as the aborigines of this Western Con- 
tinent. There is no reason to suppose them to 
have been in anything superior to our native sav- 
ages. During these twenty centuries the red 
man’s mind has been dormant; while that of the 
white man has been active; and the results of the 
one and the other are to be seen in the stationary 
savagism of the one, and the progressive civiliza- 
tion of the other. The one knows nothing be- 
yond hunting and fishing; the other has ex- 
plored every field of science, and carried the va- 
rious arts of life to their present wonderful state 
of perfection. 


A GOOD EDUCATION. 


Parents generally are desirous of securing for 
their children what they call a ‘‘good education.” 








EDUCATION. 





FRANKLIN PIERCE. 

In whatever light persons of strong political 
bias may view the election of General Pierce to 
the Presidency, no one can deny to his conduct, 
up to the present time, the great merit of repub- 
lican simplicity, modesty, and circumspection. 
Kindly, but firmly, declining all the ovations 
tendered him by his partisans, he has alike ob- 
jected to gratify that curiosity which makes an 
interesting lion out of every individual whom 
rank or talent may have elevated above the level 
of an ordinary sphere, or in any way to lift him- 
self above those by whose votes he has been 
chosen Chief Magistrate. 

Whether the course thus far pursued by Gene- 
ral Pierce has been adopted from policy, or is na- 
tive to the character of the man, is a question 
not for us to consider. One thing alone we re- 
gard as certain, no one has more largely increas- 
ed in popularity, of late, than he; and this, not 


This is a commendable manifestation of parental {for anything that he has yet accomplished, but 
affection. It would be still more so, however, if; because he has simply kept on the even tenor of 
the motives urging them to provide a good educa- {his way. Seeking to shun proffered honors, they 
tion for their children were somewhat more ele- {have clustered the more pleasantly above him, 
vated than they usually are. A good education —_ he has only to infuse the same quiet ele- 
is too generally sought after, merely or chiefly as} ments into his Chief Magistracy, to win him as 
a stepping-stone to wealth or rank, or respecta- {many warm, personal friends as ever attached 
bility in the world. There are considerations ;themselves to the most popular of those who 
rendering a good education desirable, of a much {have preceded him. How far political differences 
higher and more commendable nature than this. may tend to detract from this fair fame, lies 
Need we name them? For the present we will ; wholly in the future; but no modern President 
leave them to be presented by the conscience and ;elect has demeaned himself up to this period 
good sense. of our readers, while we proceed to} with more cireumspection, or has won more 
say that which we intended to say. steadily upon the regard of the people. 

It is this. Parents in desiring a good education 
for their children, too commonly indulge a very JEWISH WORSHIP IN ROME. 
narrow and inadequate conception of what con-; In one of her letters from Rome, to the National 
stitutes a really valuable or good education, and} Era, Grace Greenwood says:—‘‘On a Saturda 
also of what influences a child must be brought ‘morning lately, I visited several of the Jewis 
under in order to secure it. Do not too many re- synagogues in the Ghetto, with a Hebrew gentle- 





gard a good school, a teacher well versed in the 
usual branches and apt to teach, with approved 
text-books, about a// that is necessary in order to 


man of our acquaintance—the master, by-the-by, 
who taught the poet-prophetess, Elizabeth Brown- 
ing, the language of Miriam and Deborah. I 








secure the good education which they contemplate | found the synagogues to differ from one another 
for their children? Is it not too generally and ; only in size and decoration—the ceremonies were 
too much forgotten, that every conversation.which {the same. All were filled with serious if not de- 
they hear from the lips of their parents, and every { yout worshippers. Among these, I saw many a 
action of their lives, which manifest either a low ! sharp, repulsive face, marked by the hardest and 
or a lofty character, either worthy or unworthy | worst Jewishcharacteristics—cunning, avaricious, 
principles, are a part of the cducation, good or } pitiless; but I also saw some of the most magnifi- 
bad, of their children? Is it not too generally }cent and noble-looking men and beautiful lads I 
forgotten that every word and every deed of the jeverbeheld. Nowomen were present. Onentering, 
companions and associates of our children has‘ every man arrayed himself in a scarf of white silk 
something to do in making their education either/or barege, striped with blue, first kissing the 
good or bad? Is it not too generally forgotten‘ fringe and pressing it against his eyes. The 
taat the temper, the taste, the habits of their pa-: priests wore high black caps, and read prayers 
rents, and indeed of all with whom they come in | and psalms from an immense pulpit or altar. Of 
contact, have a powerful influence in making the ‘the ceremonies, which were exceedingly simple, 
education of children either good or bad, according ; I remember two as deeply impressive—the bring- 
as these are of a happy or unhappy character? ‘ing forth of the Bible from its rich sanctuary, and 
Let our children see their parents, and all whom! the bearing it about the synagogue, when all 
their parents receive to their intimacy, living for ; kissed it with evident emotion—and the solemn, 
high, noble, heaven-approved ends and objects— | simultaneous blessing which at one period of the 
such appearing plainly in all conversation and service the fathers who had sons present bestowed 
conduct as the ruling purpose of life—and they |—turning toward the East, lifting the eyes to 








~~ Queen Victoria a number of Shanghai fowls. 
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Heaven, and laying the right hand on the head of 
the young man, the youth or the little boy. On 
the whole, the ceremonies, though mostly coldly 
conducted, were touching and mournfully sug- 


gestive.” 





JENNY LIND. 

The New York Commercial says that it has 
learned, on good authority, that Jenny Lind has 
signified her determination to make another visit 
to this country. She will sing at various places 
in Germany during the present year, and the fol- 
lowing season will appear in opera at London. 
Afterward, she will come to the United States, 
and give concerts in all the principal cities, re- 
maining here probably two or three years. She 
will also, it is said, appear in opera. This may 
or may not be reliable intelligence. Should she 
return to this country, we hope our people will 
set their fives firmly against the exorbitant prices 
that were charged for her concerts when here be- 
fore. These prices were out of all proportion to 
the pleasure and advantage derived from her mu- 
sical performances, incomparable as they were. 
No concert or musical entertainment is worth 
more than a-dollar for a single admission; and all 
that is paid above this price is so much uselessly 
expended. 





UNITY OF SENTIMENT. 

A contemporary asks—What is true mdepen- 
dence? and then adds—“‘A great many people like 
an ‘independent press,’ which chimes exactly with 
their own opinions, but a truly honest press must 
differ from somebody.’’ Of course it must. If 
everybody thought the same way, what an un- 
happy unanimity there would be! To use the 
phraseology of the Quakers, no speech would be 
uttered, but some one would jump up and exclaim, 
«That friend speaks my mind,” while all the rest 
of the auditors would assent. by a charming dis- 

lay of ‘‘nods and becks and wreathed smiles.” 
t has been wisely ordained that tastes should 
be as dissimilar as individuals, of whom no two 
are to be found exactly alike; and it is to this op- 
sition, and to these diversities, and these simi- 
arities with a difference, that every advancement 
in knowledge and the arts is owing. 





PRESENTS TO GREAT PERSONAGES. 
Some person in Boston has lately presented to 
It 
was not long since we heard of flour going from 
Rochester, and hams from Cincinnati, and a bed 
quilt from illinois, to the same august personage. 
Now, we dare say, her most gracious Majesty 
is a very nice, little motherly woman in her 
way; but we were also under the impression 
that the English Parliament had provided quite 
comfortably for her and her interesting brood of 
royal little ones, without the necessity of her 
being under obligations torepublican benevolence. 
But perhaps Jonathan knows what he is about} 
after all; and while the individual ‘‘sovereign”’ 
from Boston, or Rochester, or Cincinnati, is send- 
ing his benefaction to his ‘‘royal sister’’ Victoria, 
he has a shrewd eye to the business notoriety he 
will obtain thereby. 


' 
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THE VOICE. 

A certain writer, speaking of the influence of 
temper on the voice, makes the following re. 
marks:—“‘The influence of temper upon tone 
deserves much consideration. Labits of queru- 
lousness, or ill-nature, will communicate a cat- 
like quality to the singing, as infallibly as they 
give a quality to the speaking voice. That 
there really exists amiable tones is not an un- 
founded opinion. In the voice there is no decep- 
tion; it is, to many, the index of the mind, 
denoting moral qualities; and it may be remarked, 
that the low, soft tones of gentle and amiable 
beings, whatever their musical endowments may 
be, seldom fail to please: besides which, the 
singing of ladies indicates the cultivation of their 
taste generally, and the embellishment of the 
mind.”’ 





BEAUTY. 

True beauty resides in thesoul. It is the form 
of goodness. How charmingly is this expressed 
in the following:—‘Spiritual beauty, and the 
sweet youthfulness which cleaves to it, unlike the 
fading beauty of the body, never departs. Ra- 
ther does it enhance with age, participating in the 
nature of the angels, and is often loveliest at the 
moment when the temple it has inhabited falls 
away from it ruined and dismantled. The better 
it is known, the more ardently it is loved; and 
hence it is that at the end of a long life, the wo- 
man who is possessed of it, though the rose 
leaves be all scattered, charms her husband even 
more than at the first.”’ 





THE BOURBON QUESTION. 

A note in Putnam’s Magazine for March says: 
— ‘We learn from the Rey. Mr. Hanson, the 
writer of the article in our last number, ‘Have we 
a Bourbon among us?’ that several new and im- 
portant facts have come to his knowledge, bearing 
upon this romantic subject, which he will embody 
in an article for our April number, wherein he 
will examine in detail the new work by Beau- 
chesne, on the supposed death of the Dauphin.” 





REGAINING SIGHT. 
INSCRIBED TO MRS. DE. KROYFT. 


BY FANNY FALES. 


O joy for thee, poor stricken one! 
God grant it may be true, 
That onte again the pleasant earth 
Is dawning on your view; 
How bitter was the discipline 
Thou’st borne with Christian grace; 
A tearful wife—a widow—blind— 
All in a little space! 


A place within my memory, 
Thou’st filled for many days; 

And now my heart with trembling hopes, 
For thee, to Heaven prays: 

O, Father, speak the words sublime, 
That call’d earth out of night; 

Breathe but upon her darken’d orbs, 
And say, ‘Let there be light!” 











